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How to make your new library more functional, 
more beautiful... for substantially less money! 


MP Library Stacks, Equipment and 
Conveyors function in America’s 
newest most modern libraries . . . large 


and small. 

By utilizing the unmatched skill 
and experience of Virginia Metal 
Products you secure greatest bene- 
fits in new construction or remodel- 
ing. For VMP bookstacks, carrels 
and book conveyors now function 
in America’s newest, most modern 
libraries . . . large and small. 

Of rugged, durable steel, VMP 
bookstacks and equipment never 
warp, sag, crack or change dimen- 
sion. You get maximum space uti- 
lization. The clean, sweeping lines 
of VMP steel bookstacks, the flush, 
modern appearance of shelving, the 
luxurious, baked-on finish, make 
VMP bookstacks and equipment 
the ultimate in functional beauty. 


University of Houston, Houston, Texas. U-Bar 
shelves. Tilting reference shelves. 


Free-standing carrel units and MOBILWALL 
study room. 


\ Free Just off the presses, big new 

8 B'S colorful library bookstack equip- 
ment catalog. Gives complete 
information on shelves, stacks, 
carrels, seminar study rooms, 
conveyors, file systems, and ac- 
cessories. Yours without obliga- 
tion. Just write “new library 
catalog” on letterhead or card, 
and mail today. Virginia Metal 
Products Corp., Dept. WLB-3 , 1112 
First National Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VIRGINIA METAL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


also leading manufacturers of MOBILWALL Movable 
Steel Partitions, and Steel Doors and Frames. 
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of the American Languag 


MORE ENTRIES - FULLER DEFINITIONS - MOST UP-TO-DATE VOCABULARY 


HE long-awaited college dictionary that presents and interprets our language 
in a realistic manner — as written and spoken by modern America. 


Not a revision of another dictionary. Word stock of more than 142,000 entries 
compiled on the basis of word usage at the college level. Every single word freshly 
defined and fully explained — from origin through development into the latest 
colloquial and slang meanings. A completely modern approach to grammar and 
language, building on the broad foundations laid down by Noah Webster. A 
monumental reference work combining simplicity with sound scholarship — in a 
convenient one-volume desk edition. 
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1HE UTMOST IN A DESK DICTIONARY ! 


WORLD DICTIONARY 


COLLEGE EDITION 





Ee IT WITH THE OTHER LEADING COLLEGE 
ke impate DESK DICTIONARIES IN USE TODAY 
a WEBSTER'S 
NEW WORLD | | 
pce gem a DICTIONARY | B | DICTIONARY | C 


COMPARE NUMBER OF ENTRIES: 


4 
] | 
: o 142,000 ENTRIES B | 125,000 ENTRIES | C 132,000 ENTRIES 


COMPARE NUMBER OF PAGES: 


; | | 
a 1,760 PAGES | B || 1,232 PAGES C| 1,472 PAGES 








COMPARE FOR CLARITY, SIMPLICITY OF DEFINITIONS: 
There is no need to search on other pages to find out what the original definition 
3 ] means. There are no ungulate, ruminant, herbivorous quadrupeds here; 
just four-footed, plant-eating animals that chew their cud and have split 
hooves. No shortcuts to save space where additional words make a meaning crystal 
clear. 


COMPARE IDIOMS, SLANG, COLLOQUIALISMS: 
Far ahead in the words and terms that make our American language so vital and 
/ colorful, such as carry a torch for, speak one’s mind, second-guess, double 
/ take, linebacker, write-in, square (slang), hayride. These and many others 
are not found in the two other leading desk dictionaries. 


COMPARE NEW SCIENTIFIC, BUSINESS, SOCIAL TERMS: 
Check this dictionary for such important current words as cortisone, dilantin, 
geriatrics, cerebral palsy, cybernetics, simulcast, genocide, chain reac- 
= 


ree 


tion, atomic age, cold war, NATO, napalm, flying saucer, Hooper rating, 
lox, fungo, hassel—most of them not found in the two other leading desk diction- 
aries. 


COMPARE ETYMOLOGIES, USAGE, SYNONYMS, PRONUNCIATIONS: 


tip ' More examples of usage—fuller etymologies—more descriptive synonomies than any 
other comparable desk dictionary. Realistic pronunciation of general American 
speech, with regional or foreign variations noted. 


COMPARE EASE OF USE: 


7 Every word, person, place, foreign expression or abbreviation in a single alphabetical i 
listing, fully defined—with related words, plurals, tenses, etc., spelled out with the i 
main entries. 


COMPARE...and you too will agree...BETTER in every way 


ie, 
is WEBSTER’S NEW WORLD DICTIONARY Page size 65"x 974”. Fine quality, light- 


of the American Language, COLLEGE EDITION weight paper. Bound in durable maroon 
sstieth buckram, heavy dust jacket $5.00 


(With thumb-index — $§-00) 


COMPANY CLEVELAND AND NEW YORK 













































12 eligious Pe aes 


Come Before Winter 


by Carroll Voss 


The conflict of emotions within the mind of an 


List 


Keligious 


Spiritus Creator 

Studies in Luther’s Theology by Regin Prenter 

Required reading for every student of Luther’s theology! 
SPIRITUS CREATOR is the most comprehensive available 
study about Luther’s specific conclusions concerning the Holy 
Spirit. Approx. 316 pages. March |. Probable price, $3 


God Hidden and Revealed 
by John Dillenberger 
“Dr. Dillenberger’s God Hidden and Revealed is a brilliant 
analysis of one aspect of Lutheran theology which has not 
been dwelt upon. This work sheds a most interesting light 
on the concept of deus absconditus.” 

Reinhold Niebuhr, Union Theological Seminar) 
Approx. 216 pages. March 15. Probable price, $2.50 
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Heralds of the Gospel 

by Helmut T. Lehmann 

How to preach a sermon in today’s world. Written by a 
seminary president, this book on the art of sermonizing 
should find its place on the bookshelf of every clergyman 
interested in more effectively reaching the members of his con- 
gregation. Approx. 96 pages. March 15. Probable price, $1\.50. 


Waausic 


American girl growing up between World Wars. 
Despite constant harassments by her brother, she 


becomes a successful novelist—and eventually makes 
her peace with her brother. An excellent portrayal of 
life in America during the “‘mad twenties.”’ Approx. 


340 pages. April 15. Probable price, $3.95. 


The Sage and the Olive 


by Florence Whitfield Barton 
Royal printer and scholar extraordinary, 
friend of John Calvin and foe of the all- 
powerful Sorbonne—Robert Estienne and 
his family struggled for three decades 
helping the Reformation in France by 
publishing books. This is their story, a 
record of perseverance and persecution 
in the sixteenth century. Approx. 320 
pages. May |. Probable prize, $3.95. 


The Chorale 


Edwin Liemohn 


—) 
S 





inp wee 


MUHLENBERG 
1228 Spruce St. 


Choir leader, church organist, musician or lov 
of fine music will find THE CHORALE a mos 
complete analysis of this hymn form. Shows 0 
course which the early chorale melodies ta 
run and the influence which various forces hat 
exerted on shaping our present chorale literature 





Approx. 200 pages. March |. Probable price,325 
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Children’s Book List, Spring 1953 
from LITTLE, BROWN 





For Younger Children 


BEFORE | GO TO SLEEP 


By ENID BLYTON. //lustrated in three colors by Catherine Scholz. Bible 
stories, simply and reverently retold after the King James version — each 
followed by a short prayer which carries over the meaning of the story into 
a child’s everyday activities. 6% x 8%. $2.50 


ALLAN AND TRISHA 
VISIT SCIENCE PARK 


By BRADFORD WASHBURN and CAROLINE HARRISON. The story of an ex- 
citing day at a science museum, told in text and 36 photographs. 
March 11. 6x8%%. $2.00 


For Middle-Age Children 


OOLAK’S BROTHER 


By BUD HELMERICKS. Diagrammatic drawings by Henry B. Kane. Eskimo 
fishing and hunting adventures, skills and equipment, described in detail 
through the eyes of an American boy and girl wha spend a season in 
the Arctic. 5 x 7%. $2.75 


BEGINNER'S LUCK 


By ORIEL MALET. J/lustrated by Fritz Wegner. The merry and fantastic 
exploits of James, Jenny and Victoria Mallory who break away from their 
strict aunt to work in a pantomime troupe. 5x7%. $2.75 


For Older Children 


THE STORY OF PEOPLE: antnropotogy for Young Readers 


By MAY EDEL. J//ustrated by Herbert Danska. Why Eskimo hunters, Afri- 
can farmers, Australian bushmen, Pueblo Indians and the rest of us are 
so different yet so alike. 54% x 8%. $3.00 


HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD 


By JOSEPH GAER. I//ustrated in two colors by Anne Marie Jauss. A colorful 
comparison of the celebrations and ceremonials of the five great world 
religions — Buddhism, Judaism, Hinduism, Christianity and Moham- 
medanism. March 16. 554 x 8%. $300 


THE GOLDEN STALLION’S REVENGE 


By RUTHERFORD G. MONTGOMERY. I///ustrated by George Giguere. In this 
sequel to The Capture of the Golden Stallion, Charlie Carter and his great 
palomino save the ranch horses from destruction. March 2. 51% x 7%. $2.75 


All bound in cloth 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY - Boston, Mass. 
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Lord Milton 


COUPLE OF YEARS AGO Milton Lord of the 

Boston Public Library attended a meeting in 
Montreal and registered at the Mount Royal Hotel. 
When Edgar S. Robinson, librarian of the public 
library of Vancouver, British Columbia, called the 
hotel and asked for Mr. Lord, the desk clerk in- 
sisted that no Milton Lord was registered. Finally, 
in desperation, Mr. Robinson went to the hotel and 
appealed to the manager for help. They carefully 
checked the registrations but without success. Fi- 
nally a bright young man behind the cashier's 
window volunteered, ‘Oh, yes! Lord Milton regis- 
tered yesterday morning.” 


Readers’ Adviser 


Charles Lutwidge Dodgson was one of the first 
to provide readers’ advisory service. In his Sym- 
bolic Logic he propounded the following sorites: 

(1) The only books in this library, that I do nos 
recommend for reading, are unhealthy in tone; 

(2) The bound books are all well written; 

(3) All the romances are healthy in tone; 

(4) I do not recommend you to read any of the 
unbound books.” 

He also supplied the correct conclusion: “All 
the romances in this library are well written.” It 
might be added that they are bound to please. 


The Stamp of Authority 


By saving the dozens of commemorative stamps 
that come from the Post Office Department each 
year, an ingenious reference librarian can assemble 
a working file of information items in compact 
form. (An ordinary commemorative stamp is not 
much larger than a double frame of thirty-five 
millimeter microfilm.) This reference file of com- 
memorative stamps can be weeded whenever a new 
edition of the very popular pamphlet, Postage 
Stamps of the United States, is issued by the United 
States Post Office Department. 

“A fraught” of considerable significance soaked 
off the envelopes that have passed across the desk 
within the past few months is overtaxing the right 
hand top desk drawer. Three separate commemo- 
ratives, representing the legislative, judicial, and 
executive branches, convey the information that our 
national capital celebrated its sesquicentennial in 
1950. 

One stamp announces that the GAR held its final 
national encampment in 1949. To charge that the 
government is not providing federal aid to educa- 
tion is not guite fair since from additional stamps 
we learn that California celebrated its centennial of 
statehood in 1950, that the Indiana Territorial cen- 
tennial likewise occurred in 1950, and that the 
Kansas City, Missouri, centennial also was cele- 





* Director of Libraries, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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SEASONED TO TASTE 


By Harry C. Bauer * 


brated during the same year. A beautiful may 
memorative gives the location nnapolis 
shows that the city was founded in 1649. celebrat. 
ing its tercentenary in 1949. Still another stamp 
honoring railroad engineers of America acknowl 
edges “Casey Jones” for what he was. The stamp 
for the American Bankers Association is ambigy- 
ous, simply stipulating the years 1875 and 1950, 
suggesting a diamond jubilee. Another stamp js 
more informative. It avers that Juliette Gor if 
Low was the founder of the Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. 

Those who do not live in Detroit may be aston- 
ished to learn from a commemorative star 
Cadillac landed there in a canoe in 1701 
science departments also can make use of 
for the American Chemical Society which 
brated its diamond jubilee in 1951. Apparently the 
only thing you cannot learn from a file of com- 














memorative stamps is “Who kidnapped Charles 
Ross ?”’ 
Federal Aid 
Early in the nineteenth century, Jeremy Bentham 


considered the question of the arts and sciences in 
his work on The Rationale of Reward. He singled 
out those fields that can be learned from books, 
such as law, history, philosophy, and logic. 

For individuals who prefer spoon-fed knowl- 
edge, he believed in tuition fees: “Those individ- 
uals who are desirous of alleviating the pains of 
study by the charms of declamation upon these 
subjects, may be permitted to pay for their amuse 
ments.” 

So far as free libraries were concerned, he 
thought: “There is, however, one branch of en- 
couragement, which the hand of the government 
might extend to these studies. It might establish 
in each district in which the lectures of which we 
have already spoken should be delivered, an in 
creasing library, appropriated to these studies. This 
would be at once to bestow upon students the in- 
struments of study, and upon authors their most 
appropriate reward.” 

Writing in 1825, the noted British jurist de- 
serves credit for being one of the earliest to advo- 
cate federal aid to libraries. 


Surnames into Words 


In 1948 Sir Ernest Gowers wrote a fine little 
guide to the use of English entitled, Plain Words 
Sir Ernest listed a number of immortals who lent 
their names to enrich our language. Among the 
celebrities are the Earl of Sandwich, John A. Han- 
som, General Henry Shrapnel and Captain Boycott. 
There are other proper names of like importance, 
but how about librarians? Of those “making the 
dictionary” only three come to mind: Daniel So- 
lander, Charles A. Cutter, and Melvil Dewey 
Though the library representatives are few in num- 
ber, each made a brilliant contribution to society 
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Ideal for displaying books, 
pamphlets, magazines, 
posters and miscellaneous 
objects. May be used on 
both sides. 


Made of Masonite. Over- 
all height 55”, display sur- 
face 24% 48" each side. 








Tier Table Book Displayer 


Dark and Softone. 








revolves on its own felted base. 


8tooved to carry 234” cardboard signs. 


Attractive Displays Are 
Good Public Relations 





SLYD-IN 
Peg-Board Displayer 


Write for complete 
descriptive folders for 


these and our 


SLYD-IN ADJUSTABLE 
SHELF PARTITIONS 


and the 


SLYD-IN BOOK 
DISPLAYER 


Designed to be placed on top of a library table. 4 feet in diameter—2 14 feet high, 
(Lazy-Susan style.) Special Slyd-In device makes 
books on bottom tier slant to eye-level for easy reading. Beading on outside rim is 
Displays approximately 125 to 150 books. 
Table made of oak veneer, 8 sloping dividers made of plywood. Three finishes: Light, 


All F.O.B. Shipping Point 


SLYD-IN SHELVING * 500 Woodlawn Ave. * Greensboro, N. C. 


Complete assorted kit of 
wire fixtures and 4 shelves. 


Comes in three colors: 
Pearl gray, light green 
and pale yellow. 


Displayer without light— 
$37.50. 


Fluorescent light—$10.00 
extra. 





Photograph of Unit in Use 


Price $150.00 
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CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 








“One of the most exciting events 


in modern scholarly achievement!’| 


—HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK 





pew WESTMINSTER PRESS an- 
nounces the long-awaited 
series of 26 volumes which will 
bring to the modern reader one 
of the priceless possessions of 
Western civilization — the great 
writings of Christianity from the 
Early Fathers through the Eng- 
lish Reformation. Edited by the 
finest scholars available today, 
these books contain brilliant new 
translations of material hitherto 





unavailable in English, and fresh Handsome, gold 
stamped binding 


translations of treatises existing 
only in older, unsatisfactory Eng- 
lish texts, with comprehensive 
introductory articles, explanatory 
notes, bibliographies, and indices. 

The books themselves are emi- 
nently worthy of their contents. 
They are printed on high quality 
non-glare paper, bound in deep 
blue cloth stamped in gold foil 
and impregnated to resist finger- 
marks and insects. Each book 
will measure 6” x 9”. The attrac- Attractive, 
tive 3-color jacket will vary in 3-color jacket 
color for each new volume. 


e Send for free, illustrated prospectus listing the 
complete series. THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN 
CLASSICS is published and distributed in the 
U. S. and Canada by THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 





General Editors: 
HENRY P. VAN DUSEN 
President of the Union Theological 


Seminary, New York 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


JOHN BAILLIE 
Principal of New College, Edinburgh 





The first two volumes 
Vol. I—EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS 
Edited by Cyrrit C. Ricwarpson. Basic 


writings from the first two centurie 
of Christianitv—Clement’s First Letter 
The Letters of Ignatius, Bishop of An 
tioch; The Letters of P. irp, Bishop of 
Smyrna, to the Philippians; The D 
dache; Clement's Se 1 Letter; The 





Letter to Diognetus; The Martyrdor 
Polycarp, as Told in the 
Church of Smyrna to the 
Philomelium; The First Ay of | 
tin, the Martyr; A Plea Regarding Chri 
tians by Athenagoras, the Philosopher 
Selections from the Work Against Here 
sies by Irenaeus, Bishop of Lyons 
April 27, 448 pages, $5.00 
Vol. XXIV—ZWINGLI AND BULLINGER 
Edited by G. W. Bromutey. This vol 
ume focuses attention on two lesser 
known Church reformers, Ulrich Zwin 
gli and Heinrich Bullinger. There is a 
account of the life, work, and theology 
of each man, with five selections from 
the writings of Zwingli, and Bullingers 
Of the Holy Catholic Church, from his 
Decades. Each selection carries an intro 
duction and explanatory notes. 
April 27, 384 pages, $5.00 
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Hit ay House. BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


SPRING - 1953 


f ; ° 
( ~ God Loves You “iris ava 
By CATHERINE and PETER MARSHALL. Now, the author of A Man Called 
Peter presents a beautiful little book of stories and prayers which Catherine 
and Peter Marshall and their son, Peter John, have loved. Here are warm, 
simple talks with God and humorous stories Dr. Marshall used to highlight 
we Wy \ his famous children’s sermons — all delightfully illustrated in three colors by 
Nora S. Unwin. Mar. 11. Ages 6-10. $2.00 








THE TREE ON THE ROAD ROCKET AWAY! 
TO TURNTOWN By FRANCES FROST. Foreword by 


Robert R. Coles, Chairman of the 


By GLENN O. BLOUGH, U. S. Office of Education. Shetek Dandedions Ver tea tan 


Illustrated in color by Jeanne Bendick. The story sine, @ space advermuse tor Ge 





of Sk 1 his dog, Ri »f squirrels and rabbits 
gical of Shipp and his $s —_ . ; in  . gies f 6-10 year-olds! David and Jean 
moles z nice, skunks and skinks, but most o : 
meks od ice, skunks r ; take the Planetarium’s thrilling 
ll about a growing tree, and how important it was 
all shout 9 grc ay aprnnne Pe rocket trip through outer space to 
story, to many people. It’s fun to read and to learn what pl h tI] heii 
» York : explore the moon. Illustrated wit 
Ms it tells about the balance of nature. tes h ae ne 
Ages 5-9. $2.00 exciting, authentic pictures by 
ges 5-9. $2.0 " 
Durgh ; i Paul Galdone. Mar. 25. $2.00 


MISS PICKERELL AND 
‘i | THE GEIGER COUNTER SCIENCE FUN WITH 






ituries 
owe By ELLEN MacGREGOR. Once MILK CARTONS 
ree again the redoubtable hero- 
if An- wie pee a ; By HERMAN and NINA SCHNEIDER, Bridges, motor 
hop ot ine of Miss Pickerell Goes To 
i é 3, CkKS, railroad Cars, boats, ors 
© Di «Sy Sa Se aD cranes, dump trucks, railroad cars, boats, elevators 
ir) . Xu i 4 c A « y . 
The “ae ee a and many other fascinating items— simple, de- 
Boge paths where the les ardy : i 
om of ; - ae oe Sane , tailed directions and Jeanne Bendick’s wonder- 
fear to tread. And once ag: > 
of the nab si seen sasey 3 fully graphic pictures show how they can all be 
ch oO qui Oa A ic PS Cap- 
ihe i wpoedy ot coed made. Boys and girls love them; science teachers 
. ture all the thrills < t 
Chris : “a 4 rills and humor ) ee and librarians welcome this activity book which 
f her adve ’ 
»pher; — cleverly illustrates various scientific principles. 
P ie A ale aieales ) P P 
April. Ages 8-12. $2.25 » 
Here- P ges 8-12. § Mar. 25. Ages 10 and up. $2.50 
$5.00 


NGER A Guide to Play Production 


is vol- TEEN TH EATER With Six Royalty-Free Plays 





lesset- ' 

Zwin- By EDWIN and NATHALIE GROSS. Foreword by Margaret Scoggin. A first taste of 

is an the living theater that describes all the aspects of producing a play, from acting to VE 

eology business arrangements. In addition, it presents six complete, up-to-date plays, with “SS = 

ne p P P P y == 

7 we hotes on staging, property lists and a ground plan for each set. With glossary, and “8 7 

] © v 

wis line drawings by Edwin Gross. Mar. 11. Teen Ages. $3.25 Ae my 

! S Ld, 

intro- Prices and dates are tentative ( & ym} 

$5.00 Write for free catalog to WHITTLESEY HOUSE: A Division of the McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York 36, N. Y. 

co 
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Awards 





THE FOURTH ANNUAL NATIONAL Book 
AWARDS, representing official recognition by the 
book industry of outstanding works by American 
authors, were presented to Ralph Ellison for his 
first novel, Invisible Man; Bernard DeVoto for The 
Course of Empire; and to Archibald MacLeish for 
Collected Poems, 1917-1952. 

MacLeish was also the winner, with William 
Carlos Williams, of the 1952 Bollingen Prize in 
Poetry, sponsored by the Yale University Library. 

Carl Sandburg, American poet and Lincoln biog- 
rapher, and Oliver St. John Gogarty, Irish poet 
and wit, were respectively awarded the Gold Medal 
for Distinguished Achievement and the Gold 
Medal for Service to Poetry by the Poetry Society 
of America. 

May Sarton won the $200 Reynolds Lyric Award 
for her poem, “Journey Toward Poetry,” the best 
lyric entered anonymously in competition by mem- 
bers of the Poetry Society. 

James L. Rosenberg was awarded the $100 Wil- 
liam Rose Benét Memorial Award for his poem, 
“Fox Fire,” which was judged the best poem in 
the Saturday Review in 1952. 


Hallett Smith was named recipient of the $100 
Poetry Chap-Book Award for an outstanding criti- 
cal or biographical work on poetry published dur- 
ing 1952. The award was made on the basis of his 
book, Elizabethan Poetry. 

Kathleen Raine of London received the $100 
Edna St. Vincent Millay Memorial Award for her 
book, The Pythoness, as an outstanding book of 
poetry published in 1952. 

Thomas Hornsby Ferril won the Ridgely Tor- 
rence Memorial Award of $100 for a book of poe- 
try published in 1952 with his New and Selected 
Poems. 

Florence Ripley Mastin received the $100 first 
prize Poetry Society of America Annual Award for 
her poem, ‘‘Return to Spring.” 

Sara Van Alstyne Allen won the $50 Poetry So- 
ciety of America Annual Award second prize for 
her poem, “Beach Carousal in Winter.” 

The Emily S. Hamblen Memorial Award of $100 
for a work on William Blake was awarded to the 
facsimile reproduction of Blake's Jerusalem (pub- 
lished by the Trianon Press of Surrey, England, and 
distributed in the United States by the Grey Falcon 
Press of Philadelphia). 


Two members of the Poetry Society each received 
prizes of $375 in the fourth annual contest of Poe- 
try Awards of California for a book or manuscript. 
The winners were: William D. Barney for his 
book, Kneel From the Stone, and Edith Stuurman 
for Person in the World. 

The 1952 Shelley Memorial Award, carrying a 
stipend of about $800, was awarded to poet Eliza- 
beth Bishop, author of North and South. Winners 
of the annual Lola Ridge Memorial Award contest 
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were William D. Barney, $100 first prize for hj. 
poem, “Hand Without Name’; and Jeremy |, 
galls, $50 second prize for her poem, “The Sacre 
Clown’s Rope and Hoop Dance 

Arnold M. Rose has been announced the winge, 
of the American Association for the Advancemen: 
of Science's $1,000 award for an essay in the socis 
sciences. The prize-winning essay is an unpub 
lished paper titled, ‘A Theory of Social Organin, 
tion and Disorganization.”’ ; 

The Christophers’ literary awards went to H. 


M. Prescott for The Man on a Donkey, and} 
Clare Boothe Luce for Saints for Now. 

Commander Donald Baxter MacMillan has been 
awarded the National Geographic Society's Hub 
bard Medal, “for outstanding Arctic explorations 
from 1908 to 1952 and valuable service to ge 
graphic education and science.’ 

There were fifty-five awards, totaling $15,0 
in the eighth annual Ellery Queen's Mystery Maga 
zine contest. The first prize of $2,000 was awarded 
to Steve Frazee for his story, “My Brother Down 
There.”” Second prizes of $500 each were awarded 
to Stanley Ellin for ‘The Betrayers,” Roy Vicker 
for “Miss Paisley’s Cat,"” A. H. Z. Carr for “If a 
Body,” and Lillian de la Torre for ‘The Stroke of 
Thirteen.” Thirteen of the awards went to writers 
who never before had had stories published. Ti 
$500 first prize in this group was awarded t 
Witham for “The Silver Spurs.” Another 
in the “firsts” group was a policeman, Sgt. Ralp 
Jones of Clacton-on-Sea, Essex, England. 

Rinehart & Company and the Union of Amer 
can Hebrew Congregations have announced as th 
winner of the $5,000 Frieder Literary Award 
Guilt Makers by David Weiss, to be published on 
April 22nd by Rinehart. The competition is part of 
the tercentenary celebration of the Union of Ameri 
can Hebrew Congregations of the landing of th 
first Jew in America in 1654 

















The eleventh annual Carey-Thomas Award f 
distinguished creative book publishing honors ti 
Macmillan Company for the editorial plan 
production, and handling of the publishing of The 








Diary of George Templeton Strong, 1835-18 
edited by Allan Nevins and Milton Halsey Thomas 

Margaret Mahon, children’s librarian at th 
Greenville County Library in Greenville, Sout 
Carolina, was honored recently with the Green 
ville Civitan Club's “Citizen of the Month” awar 


OBITUARIES 


November 27. EDWIN CONKLIN, former cha 
of Princeton University’s biology department, ane 
author of Heredity and Environment; Man, Rew 
and Ideal; and other books; in Princeton, New Jé 
sey; eighty-eight. 

January 1. WILLIAM HERBERT Hosss, Universit) 
of Michigan professor and an authority on glaciers 
and earthquakes; in Ann Arbor, Michigan; eighty 
eight. Dr. Hobbs’ writings include: Peary, © 
biography of the discoverer of the North Pole 
Earthquakes; Characteristics of Existing Glacier 
Earth Features and Their Meaning; The W me 
War and Its Consequences; Leonard Wood, Ae 
ministrator, Soldier and Citizen; Cruises Along im 
Byways of the Pacific; Exploring About the N od 
Pole of the Winds; Explorers of the Antarctic; am 
Fortress Islands of the Pacific. 

(Continued on page 476) 
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MARTIN LUTHER 
By May McNeer and Lynd Ward 


Simple and dramatic — the great reformers life 
from boyhood to everlasting fame. A beautiful 
book of permanent value, magnificently illus- 
trated with full-color pictures. A perfect com- 
panion to the author's and artist’s distinguished 


John Wesley. 


Ages 9 up, $2.50 


ABINGDON 
COKESBURY’S 


WATER, WATER == Sprin g SLAVE Boy 


EVERY WHERE! 


in * By Josephine Sanger Lau 
By Mary Walsh Child Cit be Illustrated by Joseph G. Farris 


Pictured by Helene Carter 


The fast-moving story of a 


From the running brook Books young Gallic slave and his 


to the mighty ocean, the 
fascinating story of water 


Roman master, set against 
the vivid background of 


all over the world. An TO BE PUBLISHED Judea and the growth of 
amazing amount of infor- MARCH 9 the early Christian faith. 


mation, delightfully pre- 
sented. Superb, detailed 


(excep? Martin Lutber May 11) By the author of Beggar 


Boy of Galilee and The 


pictures, many in 2 colors. ALL CLOTH BOUND Story of Joseph. 


Ages 8 up, $2 


THOMAS ALVA 
EDISON, inventor 
7 i By Ruth Cromer Weir 
(a Illustrated by Albert Orbaan 


The exciting life story of a genius, of his 
early adventures, experiments, trials, and 
final successes. A Makers of America book 
by the author of Leif Ericson, Explorer. 


Ages 7 up, $1.50 





Ages 8 up, $2 


A HOUSE FOR 
LEANDER 


By Rebecca K. Sprinkle hry 

Illustrated by a) 

Maurice Robertson J 

How an architect solves the problem of a 
dog too big for a doghouse. Many two-color 
pictures and large, clear type make this 


simply told story an ideal easy-to-read book. 
$1.50 





ABINGDON-COKESBURY 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 
IN CANADA: G. R. WELCH COMPANY, LTD., Toronto 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 474) 
January 1. ELtZABETH CONOVER Moore, musi- 
cologist and free lance editor for book publishers; 
of a heart attack; in New York City; seventy-one. 
Mrs. Moore was the author of An Almanac for 
Music Lovers. 


January 4. ROSALIE M. JONAS, poet, promoter of 
welfare projects for Negro children in New York 
City’s Harlem; in Covington, Louisiana; ninety- 
one. 

January 4. FRANK LEROND McVey, writer, edu- 
cator, and president emeritus of the University of 
Kentucky; three weeks after an operation; in Lex- 
ington, Kentucky; eighty-three. The books of Dr. 
McVey, who wrote extensively on educational and 
other subjects, include Modern Industrialism, 
Transportation, Economics of Business, and A Fi- 
nancial History of Great Britain, 1914-1918. 


January 4. ARTHUR MITCHELL, writer and teacher 
of philosophy, author of Studies in Bergson's Phi- 
losophy; in Berkeley, California; eighty-one. 
January 5. SarAH Diopati GARDINER, fifteenth 
proprietor of Gardiners Island, off Long Island, 
New York, where Captain Kidd buried part of his 
pirate booty in 1699; in her sleep; in New York 
City; ninety. Miss Gardiner was the author of a 
book, Early Memories of Gardiners Island, as well 
as several volumes of poetry and history published 
privately. 


January 6. Ovivia Howarp Dunsakr, biographer 
and short story writer; in New York City, seventy- 
nine. Miss Dunbar’s books include A House in 
Chicago, the life of Harriet Moody, and the Life 
of William Vaughn Moody. Miss Dunbar was the 
widow of poet and playwright Ridgely Torrence. 
She wrote under her maiden name. 

January 6. Pau J. Hatt, Northwestern Univer- 
sity sociology professor, author of several books 
on sociology, and editor of the Henry Holt and 
Company series of sociology textbooks; of a heart 
attack; in Havana, Cuba; thirty-eight. 

January 6. THOMAS SuUGRUE, author and former 
newspaperman; of complications after an opera- 
tion; in New York City; forty-five. Although for 
fifteen years restricted by illness to an hour a day 
at the typewriter, Mr. Sugrue was author during 
that time of a novel, Such Is the Kingdom; the 
biographies There Is a River: the Story of Edgar 
Cayce and, in collaboration with Edmund William 
Starling, Starling of the White House, the story of 
Starling’s thirty years on the White House staff; 
the book We Called It Music, written in collabora- 
tion with Eddie Condon; an autobiography called 
Stranger in the Earth: the Story of a Search; and 
the books A Catholic Speaks His Mind and Watch 
for the Morning, the latter a study of Israel. 


January 7. OSA JOHNSON, author and explorer 
and widow of big-game hunter Martin Johnson; of 
a heart attack; in New York City; fifty-eight. Mrs. 
Johnson's books, written with her husband, in- 
clude: Cannibal Land, Lion, Camera Trails in Afri- 
ca, Safari—A Saga of the African Blue, Congorilla, 
and Over the African Jungles, many of which were 
made into films. She also wrote, alone, I Married 
Adventure, Four Years of Paradise, and a number 
of children’s books on animals. She had been writ- 
ing a new book about her experiences and at the 
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time of her death was preparing for an Aftica 
trip. 5 
January 8. CHARLES E. MERRIAM, political s jen 
tist and a former author, politician, and governy 
adviser; in Rockville, Maryland; seventy-eight 
former University of Chicago professor of pol lis 1 
science, Dr. Merriam was the author of numer si 
works on government and politics ‘ 
January 9. HANS AANRUD, Norwegian author 
whose works included novels, children’s books por 
plays, many of which had been translated into Fao. 
lish; in Oslo; eighty-nine. 4 










January 9. Wittiam R. Basset of Greenwi 
Connecticut, industrialist, former banker, a 
thor; sixty-nine. He wrote magazine articles af, 
books on business subjects. His books includ: 


Accounting as an Aid to Busine The Organ 

tion of Modern ——— Taking the Ges ee? 
Out of Business, How to Solve Typical Busine 
Problems, and esate As pee Industri 


Mergers. 


January 9. PETER MOLYNEAUX publi 
Southern Weekly, author of books and 






cer; in Dallas. Texas: 9 seventy. id 
The Romantic Story of Texas and 1 e So ut 
Political Plight. 


January 9. BERTHA COOLIDGE SLADI 
miniature painter and bibliographer 

her seventies. Among her works is a F bl 
of Maria Edgeworth, the British novelist 





January 11. Victor Oscar FREEBURG i 
Swedish-American editor, former teacher, and a 
thor of several books including Disguise Plot 
Elizabethan Drama and The Art of Photoplay Mat 
ing; after a brief illness; in Jamaica Plain, Mass: 
chusetts; seventy-seven. 





January 12. ANNA FARWELL DE KovVEN 
poet, hostess, widow of the composer 
Koven; in Northeast Harbor, Main« 
Her writings were of various 
Women in Cycles of Culture; histo 
as the Life and Letters of John Paul Jones and 
Comtes de Gruyre which appeared in both Fren 
and English; the autobiographical A Mu and 
His Wife; a psychic work called A Cloud of I 

















nesses; and novels such as By the Waters of Ba 
lon and A Sawdust Doll. Other works it 
Horace Walpole and Madame de Def 

Primer of Citizenship. 

January 13. JOHN MONTGOMERY GAMBRILI 
thor and Columbia University Teachers ¢ 
history professor emeritus; of a he rt ailment; 1 
Baltimore; seventy-two. A past editor of educatior 
and history journals, Professor Gambrill was t 
author of Leading Events of Maryland Hist 
Bibliography of History for Schools and Libra 
(with Charles M. Andrews and Lida Lee Ta 
Experimental Curriculum Making in the So 
Studies, and History Tests for Elementary Grad 


(with Olive Moore and I. Jewell Simpson) 


January 13. SAMUEL A. LEWIN, general practition 
er who had been chief of the Bureau of Prevent: 
tive Diseases on Staten Island, New York; after 
brief illness; in Castleton Corners, Staten Islan 
seventy-seven. Dr. Lewin’s work 1 thre 
books, Health and Hygiene, Sex Wi 
Sex After Forty, as well as covey and contribu 
tions to medical journals. 


(Continued on page 478) 
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MARADOR 


REGAL 


RIGID BINDER 


fi 


MARADOR 


Challenger 


rr 


FLEXIBLE BINDER 


BEAUTIFUL 
FULL COVER VISIBILITY 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 


NON-INFLAMMABLE 


ELECTRONIC BONDS 
(No adhesives) 


WATERPROOF 
FUNGUS RESISTANT 
WASHABLE 
CLEAN AND SANITARY 
EASY TO OPERATE 
4 SPINE COLORS 
2 TYPES OF METAL PARTS 


RIGID OR FLEXIBLE COVERS 


MARADOR 







aE nF 






MORE THAN 112 TONS OF 
MARADOR BINDERS FOR 
PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


3,383 pounds of Marador Challenger binders 
were shipped in January 1953 to the Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways System, Miami, Fla. This 
adoption was made after tests by this airline, 
covering a period of approximately one year. 
It follows a similar adoption in 1950 of Marador 
Regal binders. We appreciate the confidence in 
our binders and our company shown by this 
repeat order. 


Marador sales in 1953 exceeded those of 1952 
by 18%-—a healthy growth due to superior prod- 
ucts and a serious attempt at Golden Rule deal- 
ing with our patrons. 


Marador binders in your library will give you 
consistent service and unmatched beauty of 
magazine display. You will receive the same 
products that have made Marador a synonym 
for fine binders throughout the world. 


Write for information 


CORPORATION 


1722 GLENDALE BOULEVARD, LOS ANGELES 26, CALIFORNIA 


MARADOR PLASTIC BINDERS 
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LONGMANS 


Junior Books for 
— Spring 1953 — 


THE FLICKER'S FEATHER 


By MERRITT PARMELEE ALLEN, author 
of Johnny Reb. The daring adventures of a 
young scout for Rogers’ Rangers in the pre- 
Revolutionary French and Indian Wars. Dec- 
orations by Tom O'Sullivan. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


MESSENGER BY NIGHT 


By MARY EVANS ANDREWS. Two boys 
aid the Commandos in this thrilling story of 
the 1943 Greek resistance movement on the 
island of Rhodes. IJilustrated by Avery John- 
son. Ages 10-14. $2.75 


PROGRAM FOR CHRISTINE 


By PEARL BUCKLEN BENTEL. A career 
book, about a girl whose success in writing 
scripts and running a radio station almost 
shattered her romance. Jacket by Orel Z. 
Tucker. Ages 12-16. $2.75 


SIERRA QUEST 


By EARL S. COLEMAN. Danger and high 
adventure in a present-day western horse story 
as two boys search through forest fires for a 
wrecked plane. Decorations by L. D. Cram. 

Ages 10-14. $2.75 


LITTLE RHODY 


By NETA LOHNES FRAZIER, author of 
My Love Is a Gypsy. A warm, funny family 
tale about five children growing up together 
in Michigan. TJilustrated by Henrietta J. 
Moon. Ages 8-12. $2.75 


THE WORLD 
TURNED UPSIDE DOWN 


By EMMA L. PATTERSON, author of Mid- 
night Patriot. A young farmer is caught in 
intrigues and battles of the Revolution as it 
raged in the Hudson River Valley. Decora- 
tions by Millard McGee. Ages 14 up. $3.00 


LONGMANS, GREEN 
& COMPANY 
55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 476) 


January 13. FREDERICK W. SCHLIEDER, organig 
composer, music teacher, and author of a number 
of books, including Lyric Composition Throyo| 
Improvisation, Creative Harmony, Creative Mus 
Education, Fundamentals of Music, and Beyop; 
the Tonal Horizon; after a long illness: in New 


York City; seventy-nine. 
January 13. MARIA MIDDLETON Cox Skinngp 
playwright and scenic designer who was bec 
known for her volume of sketches, Masque 
Queens, which was used in dramatic schools 
throughout the country; in Stamford, Connecticy 
forty. 

January 18. GEORGE R. WIELAND 
and former Yale University faculty 
thor of such books as American F 





d % T he 


Yale Cycadeoids, The Cerro Cuadrado Petrifed 
Forest, and numerous articles for scientific journals: 





in West Haven, Connecticut; eighty-seven 
January 19. GEORGE PULLEN JACKSON, American 
religious folk song authority and head of the Ger. 
man department of Vanderbilt University; in Nash 
ville, Tennessee; seventy-eight. Dr. Jackson's books 
on folk songs were White Spirituals in the Sout 
ern Uplands; Spiritual Folk Songs of Early Amer- 
ica; Down-East Spirituals; White and Negro Spir- 
ituals; Story of the Sacred Harp; Sing, Brother 
Sing; and White Spirituals. Dr. Jackson developed 
a controversial theory that Negro spirituals wer 
derived from traditional white hymn tunes rather 
than from genuinely African musica! materials. 
January 19. ETHEL SHACKELFORD PLATT, novelist 
whose works include Jumping Off Place and Life 
of Me; in Traverse City, Michigan; seventy-seven 
January 20. Luctus H. Hott, retired United 
States Army officer and former acting « 
United States Military Academy; in 
Massachusetts; seventy-two. Colonel t 
textbooks on economics, government, history, and 
English, used at West Point and many colleges 
His writings include Introduction the Stud 
Government, Elementary Principle 
Government, and Introduction to Ancient Histor 
January 21. ARTURO CASTIGLIONI, retired 
sor of the Yale University School of M 
where he lectured on the history of medicine, and 
author of several books; in Milan, Italy; seventy 
eight. One of Dr. Castiglioni’s books, The Histor 
of Medicine, was translated into six languages. His 
most recent book, published in 1946, was Adven 
tures of the Mind. 
January 23. ROGER WILLIAM Rils, author and 
roving editor for the Reader's Digest; of a heart 
attack; in Stamford, Connecticut; fifty-eight. Mr 
Riis was the author of several books, among them 
Repairmen Will Get You If You Don't Watch Ou 
and The Truth About Smoking. 
January 25. WALTER BOUGHTON PITKIN, educé- 
tor, psychologist, and author of the best-seller, Lifé 
Begins at Forty; after a brief illness; in Palo Alt 
California; seventy-four. Among his more than 
thirty books are The New Realism, The Best Year 
Road to a Richer Life, and an autobiography, 0 
My Own. 
January 26. HAROLD N. HILLEBRAND, Shake 
spearan authority for many years chairman of the 
University of Illinois English department; after 4 
(Continued on page 499) 
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The Most Important Book 
of Our Time 





Authorized by the National 
Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. 


The new authorized version of the Bible— 
more accurate and easier to read—that preserves the 


timeless beauty of the beloved King James translation 







ELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


In Canada— Thomas Nelson & Sozts (Canada) Ltd., 91 Wellington Street West. Toronto 


THOMAS 


(raindance 
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Weegee’s 
NAKED 
HOLLYWOOD 


Text by MEL HARRIS 


Here is Weegee’s famous pho- 
tographic art at its incompar- 
able peak, in an outrageously 
funny and artistically bril- 
liant documentary. Weegee’s 
candid pictures capture the 
ordinary and the extraordi- 
nary people of filmland with a 
vital sense of drama, compas- 
sion and irony. 
March $5.00 


Che 
Coronation 
Book 


By LEONARD WIBBERLEY 


The complete story in history 
and legend, from its begin- 
ning to the crowning of Eliza- 
beth II. Here is the meaning 
of the coronation and the fab- 
ulous Stone of Scone, with 
vivid stories of the royal jew- 
els and fascinating description 
of the regalia and attendants 
and the ceremony itself. With 
16 pages of photographs. 
April 1 (tentative) $2.75 


A Pathway to Heaven 


By HENRY BORDEAUX 


The story of a simple parish 
priest whose love of God and 
gift for painting lead him into 
amusing conflicts with the 
conventional world. Well 
paced, filled with vivid char- 
acters and amusing situations. 
A novel with universal ap- 
peal. Selection of the Catholic 
Book Club. 
March $3.00 


DON CAMILLO AND HIS FLOCK by GIOVANNI GUARESCHI. 
THE LITTLE WORLD OF DON CAMILLO by GIOVANNI GUARESCHi, 
The movie has stimulated new interest in the famous, lovable 
parish priest and hot-headed mayor Peppone. $2.75 
THE SEA WALL by MARGUERITE DURAS. 
Vital, compassionate story of a Tobacco Road type family in 


$3.00 


French Indo-China. March $3.50 
Publishers of the novels of Nobel Prize-Winner FRANCOIS MAURIAC 
THE LOVED AND THE UNLOVED. $3.00 
THE WEAKLING AND THE ENEMY. $3.00 


SCIENCE-FICTION 


WORLDS OF TOMORROW, edited by AUGUST DERLETH. 


A galaxy of startling tales by top writers. March $3.95 
BEACHHEADS IN SPACE by AUGUST DERLETH. $3.95 
AWAY AND BEYOND by A. E. VAN VOGT. $3.50 

NON-FICTION 
THE FACE OF SPAIN by GERALD BRENAN. $3.75 
BOLIVAR by MADARIAGA. $10.00 
CHIAROSCURO by AUGUSTUS JOHN. $5.00 
EAGLE MAN by MYRTLE J. BROLEY. $3.50 
RELIGIOUS BOOKS 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER by JAMES BRODRICK, S.J. $5.00 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A HUNTED PRIEST 
by PHILIP CARAMAN, S.J. $3.50 
ALEXANDER POPE: CATHOLIC POET by F. B. THORNTON. $4.75 
PRACTICAL BOOKS 
MIND YOUR CHILD’S ART by LAURA BANNON. $2.75 
MAKE YOUR HABITS WORK FOR YOU 
by ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW. $3.95 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR EMOTIONS WORK FOR YOU 
by DOROTHY C. FINKELOR. $2.95 
HOW TO MAKE YOUR OWN SLIPCOVERS by KAY HARDY. $3.50 
WILD FLOWERS AT A GLANCE by CAREY and FITCHEW. $2.75 


VISUAL ARTS 


THE DRAMA OF DISPLAY by JIM BUCKLEY. : 
Visual merchandising and its techniques. 473 illustrations. 


March about $12.50 
THE PENROSE ANNUAL 1953: VOLUME 47. 
A review of the graphic arts. Lavishly illustrated. March $8.50 
HANDBOOK OF TV AND FILM TECHNIQUE by CHARLES W. CURRAN. 
A practical guide to motion picture production. March $3.00 
THE TELEVISION MANUAL by WILLIAM HODAPP. 
Definitive guide to successful programming and production on 
various budgets. Probably April about $4.50 
TV WRITERS GUIDE by MARGARET R. WEISS. $3.95 


Write for new catalog of Ariel Books for children. 


PELLEGRINI & CUDAHY 41 E. 50th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


In Canada: George J. Mcleod, Lid. 
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MACMILLAN 


Kooks for Boys and Girls 


Spring, 1953 
























WILLIE GOES TO SCHOOL WHALE MOUNTAIN 
by Pauline Vinson by Mavis Garey Moore 
illustrated by the author illustrated by John Moore 
This is the story of a mouse’s thrilling first day Exciting story of some small boys who find a 
at nursery school. Ages 3-6 $2.00 lost companion. Ages 8-12 2.75 
CAMPING LIKE CRAZY TREES AND TRAILS 
by T. Morris Longstreth by Clarence J. Hylander 
illustrated by Heman Fay, Jr. illustrated by the author 
The hilarious activities at Camp Chesunquoik A readable plant geography of tree communi- 
with forty new campers. Ages 8-12 $2.50 ties from coast to coast. Ages 12-16 $3.00 
THE STORY OF THE PRESIDENTS 
by Maud and Miska Petersham 
Short, intimate biographies of all our presidents from Washington through 
Eisenhower. Ages 10-14 $3.00 
KEY LOG AUNT FLORA by Elizabeth Coatsworth 
by Clem Phillbrook illustrated by Manning Lee 
\ spoiled boy wins respect in a logging — A little Scotch girl and a Highland piper make 
in New Hampshire. Ages 10-14 $2.7 an important decision. Ages 6-8 $2.00 
Five New Titles for 
’ 
THE NEW CHILDREN’S CLASSICS 
EAST OF THE SUN AND FAIRY TALES AND STORIES 
WEST OF THE MOON by P. C. by Hans Christian Andersen, il- 
SG Asbjornsen, illustrated by Hed- lustrated by George and Doris 
a vig Collin. $2.00 Hauman. $2.50 4 
THE ALHAMBRA by Washing- THE ARABIAN NIGHTS by §f YS 
\ ton Irving, illustrated by Louis Padriac Colum (editur), illus- ow * 
Slobodkin. 2.50 by Lynd Ward. $2.50 
. 


THE GOLD BUG and Other Tales and Poems, by Edgar 
Allan Poe, illustrated by Jacob Landau. $2.50 


The Macmillan 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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BANK AND FINANCE COMPANY AFFILIATES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 


AUTOMOTIVE FINANCE ASSOCIATION 


A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUTOMOBILE FINANCIERS 


PUBLISHERS OF MEMBERSHIP OFFICE 
AUTOMOTIVE FACTS 3927 N. E. 2nd AVE., MIAMI, FLA. 
MAINTAINING THE PLEASE ADDRESS REPLY 
NATIONAL LISTING SERVICE DRAWER 71, MIAMI 1, FLA, 


ANNOUNCING PUBLICATION OF 


“AUTO FINANCE 
FIELD MANUAL” 


This association is pleased to announce publication of a library 
edition of this recent publication, now in use by more than 
3,500 banks and finance companies throughout the country, 
which is recognized as the standard work on its subject. 


The manual, written as a research project of this association 
with the cooperation of our bank and finance company affili- 
ates, was originally intended to serve the beginning employee 
as a training manual however, the text is comprehensive 
enough to serve as a reference on automobile finance proce- 
dures. This manual will readily adapt itself to the needs of 
librarians who desire to add a book on this subject to their 
shelves. 


The manual comes bound in an 11 x 81 three-ring binder and 
is priced at $7.50 per copy to members and non-members alike. 
A 20 per cent discount, making the price $6 per copy, is offered 
librarians. We will pay the postage. 


Please address orders to our post office address above. 


The Staff 


SERVING 2500 BANKS AND FINANCE COMPANIES THROUGHOUT UNITED STATES 


—— 
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The 
artist 
and 
the 
innkeeper’s 


wife 


Van Gogh was fascinated with the 
yellow glow of the sun in Southern 
France. And when he painted the inn- 
keeper’s wife, hé used a sunny back- 
ground as a striking contrast to her 
somber figure. 


This famous “Van Gogh yellow” is 
faithfully, as well as glowingly repro- 
duced in World Book Encyclopedia. 
Thirty-eight beautiful color reproduc- 
tions of memorable great master- 
pieces are included in World Book’s 





L’Arlésienne, by Vincent Van Gogh 
Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art 


outstanding article on “Painting.” 


More than 18,000 illustrations—paint- 
ings, photographs, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps—enrich the text of World 
Book. And 1,500 are in full natural 
color! 


Nowhere else can you find this broad 
variety of illustrative material...only 
in World Book. This pictorial excel- 
lence is another important reason 
why World Book is first choice of 
America’s libraries and schools. 


WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 


1 sd Choice of America’s Libraries and Schools! 


Field Enterprises, Inc., Educational Division © Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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P. H. Newby 


Ww THE PUBLICATION in the United States 
since the end of World War II of the works 
of Henry Green, William Sansom, V. S. Pritchett, 
Ivy Compton-Burnett, and P. H. Newby, American 
readers are discovering a new dignity, freshness, 
and artistic seriousness in the novel. P. H. Newby, 
is the youngest of this group. Anthony West 
of The New Yorker calls him “the only Eng- 
lish writer with anything approaching genius to be 
produced by his generation so far.” John O’Lon- 
don's Weekly writes: ‘Not since the death of Vir- 
ginia Woolf has the art of the novel been practiced 
by so deliberate an artist as P. H. Newby.” And the 
London Times Literary Supplement, though quali- 
fying its praise with reservations over “the dubious 
marshes of allegory” in his work, sums up: “... 
it is a tribute to the quality of Mr. Newby’s writin 
that a new book by him is always opened with 
eager expectancy.” 

Percy Howard Newby, son of Percy and Isobel 
Bryant Newby, was born in Crowborough, Sussex, 
June 25, 1918. Raised in the Midlands and in 
South Wales, Newby’s earliest memories are “‘of 
contrast between green fields and the industrial 
darkness of the mining valleys.’ He is, he says, 
“the first male member of the family to earn a 
living and wear a collar and tie at the same time.” 
His father was a tradesman, ‘with an itch to keep 
moving,” so the boy and his family wandered all 
over the country. But Worcestershire, where his 
paternal grandfather ran a market garden and did 
chimney sweeping (like the grandfather of the boy 
Philip in The Young May Moon) is that part of 
England to which he claims allegiance. Newby 
attended the Hanley Castle Grammar School in 
Worcester, and from 1936 to 1938 St. Paul's Col- 
lege in Cheltenham. 

In 1939 Newby entered the British Army. He 
served first in France from 1939 to June 1940, then 
from 1941 to 1942 in Egypt. On receiving his mili- 
tary discharge in 1942 he remained in Egypt, teach- 
ing English at Fouad I University. Newby feels 
that living in Egypt, “outside Europe and the 
Christian tradition, was . . . the best thing that 
has happened to me.” Certainly it has given his 
novels something of their curious mixture of the 
familiar and the foreign—the quiet English coun- 
tryside setting and the exotic Greek heroine of 
A Season in England, for example, or the hazy 
Mediterranean scene of Agents and Witnesses. 

From the beginning, with the publication of his 
first novel, Journey Into the Interior (1945), 
Newby caught the attention of readers with his 
singular ability to evoke atmosphere and his sensi- 
tive observation of character. Similarly in Agents 
and Witnesses (1947) The New Yorker found: 
“A deceptively light novel with a deep undercurrent 
of emotional tension, in which Mr. Newby ex- 
amines penetratingly, if inconclusively, the tragic 
quality in the lives of a number of unheroic, even 
trivial, people.” 

The characters of Newby’s The Young May 
Moon (1950) may be equally “unheroic’ and 
“trivial” in the larger social and moral sense, but 
they are vivid, drawn lovingly, “with fraternal 
warmth and no condescension,” in the words of 
Time's reviewer. In this story of an adolescent boy, 
adjusting to the loss of his stepmother and coming 
to a new and richer understanding of his father 
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P. H. Newsy 


and of himself, Newby has apparently drawn 
heavily on his own memories: the descriptic f 
a shabby English suburb, the quiet Welsh town, 
the craftsmanship of the boy’s uncle who is a baker, 
and most of all, the mystery and wonder of a boy's 
coming of age. 

With A Season in England (1951), Newby re- 
ceived lively, if not always favorable, criticism 
from the reviewers. There are elements of the mys- 
tery story in the plot—a young man returns to 
England from Egypt to meet the parents of his dead 
friend. When his friend’s beautiful widow als 
appears, there is an inevitable crisis and a flareup 
of melodrama. Critics found the plot weak and 
implausible, but many of them were delighted wit! 
Newby’s style and characterization. A reviewer fot 
Commonweal felt that he measured up well against 
Evelyn Waugh and Graham Greene. Even more 
striking is the suggestion of E. M. Forster that one 
finds in Newby’s novels mystery (not in the de- 
tective story sense), sudden and seen 
tional outbursts of violence, understa 
restraint. To a lesser degree, he has something ot 
Forster's humor, if so far none of his brilliant wit 

Newby has also written two stories for children 
The Spirit of Jem (1948) and The Loot Runner 
(1949), and a critical study of the early nineteenth 
century Irish novelist, Maria Edgeworth. His htst 
publication was a poem which appeared in Thé 
National Review when he was eighteen, but he has 
written no poetry since then. His latest novel, “The 
Retreat,” will be published next month 

Since 1949 Newby has been a producer in the 
Talks Department of the B.B.C. In the autumn of 
1952 he visited the United States under the auspices 
of the Smith-Mundt Leader Scheme and traveled 
all over the country. He has been married since 
1945 to Joan Thompson and they have a daughter, 
Sarah Jane. The Newbys live in Buckinghamshire 
in a house called “Cherry Tree Cottage.” There 
the novelist does what he likes best to do: “writing 
and digging the garden.” VINETA COLBY 
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PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


OD-BROTHERS 
4 HARRY TEGNAEUS. To us who live in 
a world where international peace is an ever- 
present preoccupation, the blood-pacts which 


have been used in other cultures and other 


times to ensure goodwill are of particular inter- 


est. Illustrated. $12.00 


CTIC SOLITUDES 
” ADMIRAL LORD MOUNTEVANS. _ This 


book gives a concise history of the expeditions 


which have ventured in search of the North- 
East and North-West Passages, and of the 


North Pole itself. I//ustrated. $4.50 


BUDDHISM AND ZEN — 

By RUTH STROUT McCANDLESS = and 
NYOGEN SENZAKI. Buddhism and Zen was 
written primarily for those who have had no 
previous contact with the subject. It contains 
the answers to ten questions most frequently 
asked by people reared in another faith. $3.75 


THE SUEZ CANAL IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
By HUGH J. SCHONFIELD. In this book 
the acknowledged authority on the subject sets 
out to bring up to date the history of one of 
the oldest engineering enterprises considered 


by civilized man. $4.50 


usom ASIA EXPLAINED 

R. McAULIFFE. With the addition 
of ) AF of the geographical, social, eco- 
nomic, and religious backgrounds of the de- 
velopment in various countries, the reader is 
made clearly aware of the all- important fact 
that though East and West have met, Asia is 
still neither Europe nor America, much as it 
has borrowed from both. $3.25 


THE CLARINET 

By F. GEOFFREY RENDALL. This book is 
designed to provide the interested player— 
whether amateur or professional—with a _his- 
tory of his instrument, and with notes upon 
its acoustical problems and _ construction. 
Illustrated. $4.50 


SOLITUDE AND PRIVACY 
By PAUL HALMOS. Man’s loneliness in so- 
ciety is the central theme of this work. $4.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY AND 
PSYCHOTHERAPY OF OTTO RANK 

By FAY B. KARPF. This work presents a 
timely and authoritative formulation of the 
distinctive psychological and psychotherapeutic 
views of one of the most significant figures in 
the modern psychoanalytic movement. $3.00 


FROM LODESTONE TO 


GYRO-COMPASS 

By CAPT. H. L. HITCHINS, formerly Di- 
rector of the Admiralty Compass Observator 
at Slo ua and CDR. W. E. MAY. This boo 
covers the whole subject of compass _ history, 
theory and development. $4.75 


PHILOSOPHICAL 
LIBRARY 


Publishers 
15 E. 40, New York 16 


_— ooks 


MODERN DRAMA 

By MARTIN LAMM. A masterly survey of 
the modern drama in Europe and America of 
the last hundred years. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY 
By BERNARD NOTCUTT. Passing from 
theories to methods, the author reviews tech- 
niques for studying personality. $4.75 


THE COMPOSITION AND 

ASSAYING OF MINERALS 
By JOHN STEWART-REMINGTON and DR. 
WILFRID FRANCIS. The book is a highly 
useful guide to mineralogy. $5.50 


THE HAND PRODUCED BOOK 
By DAVID DIRINGER. This new work by 
the author of The Alphabet surveys the de- 
velopment of books from prehistoric times to 
our own day. Illustrated. $15.00 


FRIEDRICH FROEBEL AND 

ENGLISH EDUCATION 

Edited by EVELYN LAWRENCE. Describes 
Froebel’s life, the history of his influence in 
this country and the work of those state and 
private schools where the eftect of his doc- 
trine is most apparent. 


PASCAL: HIS LIFE AND WORKS 
By JEAN MESNARD. With a preface by 
Monsignor Ronald Knox. $4.75 


THE DUTCH MASTERS 

By HORACE SHIPP. The story of Dutch 
art is told in an order which enables the 
reader to see it as a whole against its his- 
torical and social background. $6. 


BENJAMIN BRITTEN 
Edited by DONALD MITCHELL and HANS 
KELLER. With a Chronological Catalogue of 
Works, a Record Guide, Ribliogranhey or de- 
tailed study, Index and ae to Music ex- 
amples. Over 300 music examples. $7.50 


REFORMATION WRITINGS 
OF MARTIN LUTHER 


Newly translated with Introduction and Notes 
from the Definitive Weimar Edition by Ber- 
tram Lee Woolf. Vol. I. The Basis of the 
Protestant Reformation. $6.00 


THE SOVIET IMPACT ON SOCIETY 
By DAGOBERT D. RUNES. In what man- 
ner has Kremlin-controlled Sovietism raised 
or lowered human standards? Is man in So- 
viet society happier? Can he express his ideas 
and feelings as he wishes? o these and 
many other basic questions the distinguished 
philosopher offers an unbiased reply, out of 
his direct observations and studies. $3.75 


THE ATOM STORY 
By J. G. FEINBERG. The tale of the atom 
begins not at Cambridge or Hiroshima, but in 
Greece 500 B.C. From that point the author 
follows its entire and fascinating history. $4.75 


— AND TIDES 
By C. H. RUSSELL and D. H. MAC- 
MILLAN, This book is the first effort at 
giving the available information understand- 
able by the intelligent visitor to the seaside 
and to the man who spends the greater part 
of his life on the sea. $6.00 
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Anya Seton 


CT IS EASY TO LIST male American authors with 
writing soris.(Sinclair Lewis, Joseph C. Lincoln, 
William Rose Benét, Fulton Oursler, Samuel Mer- 
win, J. P. Marquand), and Albert Payson Terhune 
was the son of a well known woman writer, 
“Marion Harland.” Anya Seton, however, seems 
to be the only successful American woman writer 
whose father was a famous author. His name, 
familiar to two generations of American boys, was 
Ernest Thompson Seton, the Scotch-English-Ameri- 
can author of such perennial outdoor classics as 
Wild Animals I Have Known and Two Little Sav- 
ages. In 1896 he married a native Californian, 
Grace Gallatin, herself the author of several books 
on the Orient and Near East. Their only daughter, 
Ann, was born in New York City late in their 
marriage, probably during World War I [1916?}. 

Ann Seton grew up on her father’s large estate 
in Cos Cob and Greenwich, Connecticut, where 
visiting Indians taught her Indian dances and 
woodcraft. One Sioux chief called her Anutiha, 
signifying “cloud gray eyes,” a name which the 
family gradually shortened to Anya. She was edu- 
cated by governesses and at the Spence School in 
New York, and then went abroad, first to England, 
then to France in pursuance of her plan to become 
a doctor. She studied medicine for a while at 
L’H6tel Dieu, a hospital in Paris, but abandoned 
the profession—except for later experiences as a 
nurse’s aide and secretary of a mental hygiene 
clinic. Her marriage, at eighteen, and the two 
babies which followed prompted her decision to 
give up her medical studies. She is now married to 
Hamilton Chase, an investment counsel, and they 
have one daughter. The Chases have recently built 
a small modern house “practically in the water’’ on 
Long Island Sound at Old Greenwich, Connecticut. 
Writing as a profession had seemed too familiar to 
be glamorous when she lived at home, but, she con- 
fesses, “the urge suddenly caught up with me. in 
1938"" when she sold a short-short to a newspaper 
syndicate for five dollars. Attracted by the figure 
of Theodosia Burr Alston, ill-fated daughter of 
Aaron Burr drowned at sea in 1813, she did re- 
search in South Carolina for a long historical 
novel, My Theodosia (1941), called ‘workmanlike 
and interesting” by the New York Times, which 
also praised its careful period background. 

Dragonwyck (1944), the next novel, was a Hud- 
son River Gothic, period 1840, which displayed its 
author's flair for arresting titles and was a resound- 
ing success, serialized in the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
a Dollar Book Club selection, translated into nine 
languages (including Israeli), and made into a 
good thrilling motion picture. “For all its trap- 
pings and devices . . . the novel manages to have 
life and substance,” wrote Harriet Colby in the 
Weekly Book Review. 

Visits to her father’s ranch in Santa Fe, memo- 
ries of a Scottish grandmother with second sight, 
and the advice of the late Mary Austin determined 
the writing of The Turquoise (1946), described by 
the Weekly Book Review as ‘‘a warm, highly read- 
able book.”” Edmund Wilson in The New Yorker, 
however, found it “as synthetic, as arbitrary, as 
basically cold and dead, as a scenario for a film.” 
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ANYA SETON 


The scene of The Hearth and t/ E igle (1948 

was a waterfront inn of that name t Mable 
Massachusetts, a composite of various old ras uses 
Hesper, the heroine, loves a moody artist, Evan 


Redlake, who “in some ways resembles one of our 
famous American painters,” says Miss Seton. A 
Literary Guild selection after serialization in 


man’s Home Companion, it was called “‘a substan 
tial and well told story” in the Weeély B 
Review. 

Foxfire (1950), located in a modern gold-mining 


camp in Gila, Arizona, had been simmering in 
Anya Seton’s imagination since, as a bride, sh 
visited her father-in-law’s mining camp in Cok 
rado. She went down into a mine, violating the 
universal miners’ taboo against women in mines 
and stayed in two Apache reservations before writ 
ing the novel. (The hero, Jonathan Dartland, i 


half-Apache, half-New Englander). Virginia Kir 
kus praised its ‘dramatic momentum,” but mor 
than one reviewer thought it lacking in originalit 








A fictional biography of the fourteenth 
Katherine Swynford and her lover, later her hus 
band, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, is Any: 
Seton's current work in progress. She did research 
for the book in England. When not writing, sh¢ 
reads for pleasure six or seven hours a day, a wide 
variety “but always Jane Austen, Dickens, Ameri 
can and English history, and metaphysics.” Mor 
active recreations include badminton, swimming 
bridge, and travel—she has visited every state in 
the Union except Washington. Black-haired and 
hazel-eyed, Anya Seton is of medium height and 
weight, is an Episcopalian and—usually—a Repub- 
lican. “Perhaps my greatest joy and hobby is re: 
search,” she writes, “and in consequence I have 
great affection for libraries and librarians, who are 
endlessly patient and helpful. Bless them all! 

EARLE F. WALBRIDGE 
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Distinguished light fiction 
for public libraries 


PLASTI-KLEER* 


library jackets! 


» NEW DISCOUNT POLICY! 


ask your wholesaler for details 








Published March 25. 


Romances: 





THE HAPPY PRINCESS 

By EMILY NOBLE. It was a magical week 
for Cora, even though she knew nothing about 
Derek except the mysterious ring of his name, 
and that he called her his Princess. $2.50 


REHEARSAL FOR LOVE 

By KATHLEEN HARRIS. When her father 
died, Gertrude found she had to support her 
charming but erratic family—including her 
lovely mother who somehow never thought of 
lightening the burden. $2.50 


OLD-FASHIONED HEART 


By RUBY M. AYRES. “Housekeeper to a 
doctor! What in the world for?” But Janet 
had a very private and exciting reason for 
taking a job that shocked her married sisters. 

$2.50 


(Ready late in February) 


Westerns: 





TEXAS SHOWDOWN 

By JOHNSTON McCULLEY. Nat Sharney 
had been a wanderer since boyhood, with a 
saddle for a home—until a desperate letter 
from a friend halted his roving, and plunged 
him into roaring adventure. $2.50 


RAIDERS OF WHITE PINE 

By LEW SMITH. Ranchman Len Carroll was 
in a tight spot. He was framed into drawing 
his gun against Ede Cogswell—who shot him, 
the sheriff said, in self-defense. $2.50 


Mystery: 


LATE FOR THE FUNERAL 


By D. STAPLETON. “You'd be late for your 
own funeral’’, said Bill Taylor to his new 
bride when she kept him waiting. But he 
didn't know how gruesomely prophetic his 
words really were. $2.50 


*Regisiered Trade Mark, Library Service, Inc. 


ARCADIA HOUSE, 419 Fourth Ave, N. Y. 16 
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Morrow 


JUNIOR 


Ages 4-8 


The Little Old Truck. Jay Hyde Barnum. Striking 
illustrations help to tell the story of a pick-up 
truck. Illus. by the author. Apr. 15. $2.00 


Eric on the Desert. Jerrold Beim. An understand- 
ing story of a small boy and the Arizona desert. 
Illus. by Louis Darling. Mar. 18. $2.00 


Sam and the Inkspot. Margaret S. Johnson. The 
adventures of a Samoyed puppy and a black kit- 
ten. Illus. by the author. Mar. 18. $2.00 


The Horse with the Easter Bonnet. Jane Thayer. 
A hilarious and handsome picture-story book 
about Josie and how she finally attracted cus- 
tomers to her Central Park carriage. Illus. by 
Jay Hyde Barnum. Mar. 18. $2.00 





neue 8 Beet ng 


Wu, the Gatekeeper’s Son. Eleanor Frances Lat- 
timore. This little son of a Chinese gatekeeper 
will remind Miss Lattimore’s many readers of 
her famous Little Pear. Illus. by the author. Feb. 
18. $2.00 


Robins in the Garden. Olive L. Earle. The actual 
events in the life of a robin family from spring 
till fall, related and pictured by an artist-naturalist. 
Mar. 18. $2.00 








Ages 6 up 


What's Inside of Animals? Herher; § Fun 
logical facts about animals ranging from the», 
to the dog. Illus. by Herschel Wartik. Ape. | 
$1.75 


What's Inside of Engines? Herber § Zi 
plains steam and gasoline engines, diesel. gu. 
turbine, jet, rocket, and atomic pile, Hus, 
Raymond Perlman. Apr. 15. $1.75 


Ages 8-]2 


Pat and Her Policeman. Frieda ¥ 
Friedman. The story of a po- ( O@ \ 
liceman’s little daughter and he: \, f 
too-lively imagination. Illus. by 
Mary Barton. Feb. 18. $2.50 


The Sun. Herbert S. Zim. All about the y 
why life on earth is dependent on its heat 
light, etc. Illus. by Larry Kettelkamp. Feb 
$2.00 


Holiday on Wheels. Catherin 
David, on a wonderful bicycle trip in Mair 
learned how to finish what he started. Illus 
Iris Beatty Johnson. Mar. 18. $2.50 


W oolle H 


Ages 10 up 


The Crow Indians: Hunters of the Northen 
Plains. Sonia Bleeker. The fifth book of 
excellent series describes the habits, histéry 
adventures of this tribe of buffalo hunters. | 
by Althea Karr. Feb. 18. $2.00 


Ages 12 up 


That Stewart Girl. Nena Palmer. How Pe 
Stewart, long ignored at Millville High, at 
won a place in the lives and hearts of her¢ 
mates. Apr. 15. $2.50 


LaSalle of the Mississippi. Ronald Syme. The 
of the dauntless Frenchman who explored aln 
the entire length of North America’s grealé 
river. Illus. by William Stobbs. Feb. 18. 82° 


Switch Hitter. Duane Decker. a 

Russ Woodward, brilliant but @A 
rebellious rookie, is of no use Vi) 
to himself or the Blue Sox until A 


he loses the chip from his LT \S 
shoulder. Apr. 15. $2.50 B 





WILLIAM MORROW & CO., ING 


425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y, 
Geo. J. Mcleod Ltd., 73 Bathurst St., Toronto 28 
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NELSON Books for Young People 


GRASS: Our Greatest Crop by Sarah R. Riedman. 
Illustrated by Glen Rounds 
A factual book on a most important subject—written with charm and humor 
by a well known educator. 
“This happy combination of author, artist and publisher has produced a beauti- 
ful and unusual book about grass.’”—Library Journal 
“Well written, well organized . . . it is, too, one of the most attractively de- 
signed books I have seen in a long time.” —N. Y. Times 
6% x94 Cloth 128 pages 100 illustrations $3.00 
SECRET OF THE OLD BOOKS by Betty Baxter Anderson. 
Decorations by Paul Galdone 
A deftly handled, suspenseful story for older girls with a colorful California 
setting and completely believable characters. 


“| . employs all the technique for a mystery for young people and employs 
them well.”—Virginia Kirkus 53%ex8 Cloth 160 pages $2.50 


WHERE DESERT BLIZZARDS BLOW by Frank C. Robertson. 
Decorations by Lee Townsend 
A top notch "western" for boys by a master writer in this field. 
“Excellent background, good characters and a real adventure all make for a 


good story. Recommended for all children’s rooms and young people’s collec- 
tions." —Library Journal 5% x8 Cloth 160 pages $2.50 


BROTHER SCOUTS by Dickson and Gerry Reynolds 
An exciting, well written story that expresses the authors’ conviction that 
Brother Scouts make the best of international good neighbors. 
“ . . lives up to sturdy standards and shows knowledge of scouting and of how 


to write good adventure. Zesty.”—Virginia Kirkus 
5%x8 Cloth 160 pages $2.50 


STORMY YEAR by Lucile McDonald and Zola Helen Ross 
The story of a teen-age girl on an Indian Reservation in the Pacific Northwest 
in 1885 comes vividly to life in the hands of a talented writing team. 


“ 


. the crisply drawn characters, the sharp realism of the setting and the lack 
of sentimentality lift it above the average."-—N. Y. Times 
5% x8 Cloth 160 pages $2.50 
GREAT BANDS OF AMERICA by Alberta Powell Graham. 
Decorations by Kurt Werth 
The colorful story of historic American bands combined with interesting bio- 
graphic sketches of some of the country's most famous band leaders. 
“|. . will be welcomed by every high school that has a band.”—N. Y. Herald 
Tribune 5%x8 Cloth 186 pages $2.00 


THIRTY-THREE ROADS TO THE WHITE HOUSE 
by Alberta Powell Graham. Illustrated by George Avison 
Boyhood stories of the thirty-three men from Washington to Eisenhower, who 
have been President of the United States. Revised 1953. 
“Will be welcomed by libraries.” —N. Y. Herald Tribune 
“A new kind of history.".—Fort Wayne, Ind. Journal Gazette 
6%4x9V2 Cloth 256 pages $2.50 
SIMPLE HERALDRY by lain Moncrieffe and Don Pottinger 


A popular approach to what has been aptly described as “the floral border in 
the garden of history.”’ Gay and colorful illustrations with sprightly, authora- 
tive text. A particularly appealing book for Coronation Year. 

95%ex7Vs Cloth 62 pages Four Color Illustrations on every page $2.50 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 
19 East 47th Street ° New York 17, New York 
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FLOWER ARRANGEMENT 
AT THE CROSSROADS 
y 


Emma H. Cyphers 
(Author of "Pleasures and Problems 
in Flower Arrangement") 

A book for the advanced student 
of flower arrangement with challeng. 
ing new ideas. Emma H. Cyphers is 
a nationally-known flower arranger, 
judge, teacher and lecturer. 


ibrary l wnewe Cloth, $4.00. 
KEEP PAMPHLETS, BOOKLETS, MAGAZINES, 


LOOSE MATERIALS, IN GOOD CONDITION THIS iS OUR DESTINY 
y 


Save Binding Costs 


eho} 





Full range of 5 sizes ranging from 10"x7’x William P. Heyne 
4” to 1642"x11%4"x3". Heavy cardboard ; 
construction, with reinforced corners, green A THOUGHT-Provoking Book that 


vellum fronts, leather pull, and labeled for ‘ e : é 
qoacents jadication. Standard equipment presents a Christian Program that will 
for any library! bring peace and economic security to 

Card Index trays (heavy cardboard) in our country in these perilous times. 
four sizes, as well as wood end vertical file ’ 


xes, are also a part of the Apex Cloth, $3.00 
line of library equipment. Write 
today for complete doseriptivefolder. From Your Bookstore 
pex PAPER BOX CORPORATION THE CHRISTOPHER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
311 W. Superior St., Chicago 10, III. Boston 20, Mass. 
































~~ Skilled Hands help make 


| Lefco Library Furniture the best 























The craftsman’s painstaking care, his unsur- 
passed skill... these go into every piece of 
Lefco Library Equipment. To them, add mod- 
ern, functional design, the finest of materials, 
and Lefco’s 30 years of experience and you 
have some of the reasons why Lefco Library 
equipment is the finest you can buy. And yet, 
despite its superiority, it costs you no more 
than ordinary library furniture. 


Write today for free catalog and prices 


Lefco “Timed Delivery” means faster service 


LEFCO EQUIPMENT 36 West 20th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


vality furniture for every library need 
y y 
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For Better Research Service 


at LOWER CoST 





Keep Periodicals On 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILM 


You can store 20 times the periodicals in the same space, save time and 
work in filing and handling, with University Microfilm copies. The micro- 
film edition costs less than the binding, and it saves up to 94% storage 


space. 


U. M. offers nearly 800 current periodicals on microfilm—clear, sharp, 
easy to read. In addition, back files on many specialized periodicals such 
as Saturday Review of Literature, The Nation, Biochemische Zeitschvift, 
and Chemiker Zeitung are available. They're all part of U. M.’s complete 


microfilming service for efficient library management. 


Storage in Libraries.” 


Ask for Booklet [ 


"Problem of Periodical | 


UNIVERSITY 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


MICROFILMS 
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Reference Books 





The Research Paper 
By Florence M. A. Hilbish. 


“A how-to-do it book giving instruction in 
fundamental research techniques and serving 
as a guide to the preparation of the research 
report, from preliminary library research to 
| final organization and presentation of the 
completed report.’"—-SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


". . . useful reference tool for libraries.” 
BOOKLIST of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. $2.95 


College Names 


By Albert Keiser. 






















An alphabetical listing of American colleges 
with information about their founding and 
the manner in which they were named. 


Ac 
» 


What Happened in Salem? 
Edited by David Levin. 


Documents pertaining to the 17th-century 
witchcraft trials. Paper $1.25 


’Twixt the Cup and the Lip 
A Study of American Food Habits 


By Margaret Cussler and 
Mary L. de Give. 


“A trail-blazing survey with implications for 
the sociologist, social worker, nutritionist, 
dietitian, and home maker.’—BOOKLIST 
of the American Library Association. Illus. 

$3.95 


Reading Critically in the 


Fields of Literature 
and History 


By Sylvia C. Kay. 
. leads its readers to formulate conclu- 


sions, analyze the conclusions of others, 
note biases, and discover imaccuracies and 


00 








omissions. Ninety short, thought-provoking 
excerpts . . . many focussed on contrasting 
views of the same subject, provide the basis 
for democratic experiences in critical read- 
ing."-—QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 
SPEECH. 










Twayne Publishers - Bookman Associates 


34 East 23d Street New York 10 
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What 
Our 
Readers 
Think 





{Epiror’s Note: The corresponder 
Wilson Library Bulletin ate open to 
debate and comment. The Editor is 
opinions expressed in these columns. } 





Library and Community 


To the Editor: 

The article in the January Wilson Library By 
letin by Mrs. Ladof is one of the most stimulating 
that I have read in recent years. This story of how 
the library board and other interested people ha 
to battle for their budget against another group 
who were only interested in their pocketbook j 
repeated many times in other communities, Oph 
in some of these other communities there is n 
Mrs. Ladof to lead the fight and the libran 
defeated. 


Does this not give librarians need for a realisti 





rather than an abstract and learned, approach t 
their problems? Granted that there is a definite 
need for librarians well versed in the technicalities 
and higher philosophy of librarianship, literature 


and the arts. But of what use would this librarian 
be if he had no money for a library building 
books, or even his own salary? 

We are taught in our library schools and we 
discuss at our meetings the fact that a free publi 
library is one of the most important American 
heritages. We forget that our country is constantly 
changing and that many cynical modern Americans 
like the opposition in Levittown, think nothing 
upsetting these traditions. But then we have the 
heartening example of Saratoga Springs, New 
York, where the citizens built a library, as told | 
Margaret Glasby, their librarian, in the same Janu 
ary issue of Wilson Library Bulletin. The mor 
that librarians belong to a community and know 
the better they can serve it. This means tear down 
the ivory towers; more leaders like Mrs. Ladof an 
more articles like hers. 

EpwarD G. LINKHART, Librariat 
Logan County District Librar 
Bellefontaine, Ohi 








Anniversary 
To the Editor: 
The Hoyt Library in Kingston, Pennsylvania 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary on January 7 
1953. In recognition of this event, the Friends of 
the Hoyt Library sponsored a celebration honoring 
Frances Dorrance who retired as librarian last 
September. Three staff members who have given 
twenty-five years of service were also honored 
Miss Dorrance served on the library board from its 
beginning and in 1938, on the death of Margaret 
Jackson, assumed the position of head librarian. 
Following the speeches, a purse which re presented 
the generosity of the people of Kingston was given 
to Miss Dorrance. 
IsABELLE B. Huston, Librarian 
The Hoyt Library 
Kingston, Pennsylvania 
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Trustee Awards 


Two outstanding trustees of the libraries of the 
ation will be cited by the American Library As- 
cociation at the Los Angeles Conference. Nomina- 
tions for the 1953 Awards must be mailed to the 
jury on Citation of Trustees, 50 East Huron Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, not later than March 15, 1953. 

The citations are limited to trustees in actual 
service during at least a part of the calendar year 
preceding the 1953 ALA conference. Equal con- 
sideration is given to the service records of trustees 
of both large and small libraries. The Jury will be 
interested in the state and national library activities 
§ the candidates as well as their contributions to 
the local library. ; 

Recommendations must be accompanied by a full 
record of the candidate's achievements, and may be 
submitted by any library board, any individual li- 
brary trustee, a state library association, a state 
trustee organization, a state library extension 
agency, or by the Trustees Section of the ALA 
Public Libraries Division 


Library Service in the Far East 
To the Editor: 


What are the necessary requirements for an over- 
seas job with the Air Force library service? Pro- 
fessional librarians must have a degree from an 


accredited library school, be between the ages of | 


21 and 40 years, and be in good health. The li- 
brary assistant must have college education or paid 
library experience in lieu of college education. 
Salaries range from $3,175 to $5,500, depending 
on position and qualifications. Overseas differen- 
tial varies from 10 per cent to 25 per cent depend- 
ing on the location. Maturity of judgment, adapt- 
ability to living and working conditions, a ready 
sense of humor, and an enjoyment in adventure 
and travel are all prerequisites for a successful tour 

as an Air Force Librarian over in the Far East. 
Mary J. CARTER, Command Librarian 

Hqs FEAF, APO 925, c/o PM 


San Francisco, California 


Library School Scholarships 


A number of library and research assistantships 
are available to candidates for the master’s degree 
at the University of Illinois Library School. Stu- 
dents who have to their credit eighteen hours of 
library science or its equivalent may qualify for 
appointment to the staff of the university library 
t the library school, with stipends varying from 
$650 to $1,500 according to the time given to 
work, and with waiving of tuition. Some of these 
involve assignment to the demonstration labora- 
tory, and to activity with audio-visual materials. 

Also, there are offered through the graduate col- 
lege at the university a number of fellowships open 
to candidates for the degree of Master of Science 
who are not over thirty years of age when the 
appointment is to be made. These grants carry 
stipends of $900 for a year, and waiving of tuition. 
Candidates for the doctorate are eligible for second 
year grants, in amount of $1,000, and for third 
year awards of $1,100, with exemption from tuition 
in both cases. Students undertaking study at the 
library school may apply for these benefits. In- 
quiri¢s should be addressed to the Associate Direc- 
tor, University of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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Libraries Save Money With 


PLASTI-KLEER 
Book Jacket Covers 
Here is proof of PLASTI-KLEER 


economy, in a recent letter to us: 
"...at first I was one of those 
who thought we ‘couldn’t afford’ 
(on 29c per capita) to use 
PLASTI-KLEER covers; and now we 
can’t afford not to use them!" 
MARGARET KATELEY 


Librarian 


(Upper Darby, Pa.) 






PLASTI-KLEER REGULAR 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 


For books with publishers’ wrappers. Tailored 
in a wide range of exact sizes. The most 
economical plastic cover on the market. 
PLASTI-KLEER 

ADJUSTABLE (DUPLEX) 
BOOK JACKET COVERS 
Made in 3 size ranges to 
fit any size book jacket. 
Thus you always have cov- 
ers on hand to fit odd 
sized books. 


PLASTI-KLEER 
PROTECTION :— 


Prolongs life of 
books — Reduces 
binding costs—In- 
creases circulation 
—Enhances ap- 
pearance 


LIBRARY SERVICE DIVISION 


BRO-DART INDUSTRIES 









Please write us for 
information and prices 





tls 
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1953 Library Tour of Europe 
The 1953 Library Tour of Europe, from June 
to July 31, has been especially planned for librarian 


and their friends, and includes the following eish 


countries: Scotland, England, Holland, Belgiyy 


Stel y S y Germany, Switzerland, Italy and France Amone 
the libraries visited will be the British Museum 
Bibliothéque Nationale, as well as other famoy: 


braries. The all-expense tour priced at $1146 } 
cludes the return air fare by regular schedule 
tourist flights of the Royal Dutch Airlines, KL¥ 
Those with more time at their disposal may wish 
go by steamer and also stay in Europe on their ow 
either before or after the completion of the toy 
For full details of the tour and descriptive trave ; 
folder write to Gerard L. Alexander (who y dries qu 
guide the tour), c/o American Travel Company | 
West 42d Street, New York 36 Book 


Book 


What CLA and AYPL Offer dirt-, an 


Membership in the Children’s Library Association 


and the Association of Young People’s Librarian any kin 
both sections of the Division of Libraries for Ch 

dren and Young People, is open to all who shar Book 
an interest in library work with children and young : 
people. All members receive without extra ct it for pr 





the quarterly division bulletin, ‘Top of the News 
which contains excerpts from interesting meeting & all book: 
programs, book lists, up-to-the-minute ideas, and 
news. This quarterly gives inspiration and practical BE of al] kit 
aids to those librarians who work with children an 


Each library presents individual young people, but who must also do dozens of other 





problems. For use where a changeable | tasks. Membership offers, too, the privilege of manser ¢ 
fl ] is desired. A ff voting for the Newbery and Caldecott awards. AL 
oor pian 1s desired, ‘Ames ollers Each ALA member may choose one division with ares 


Freestanding Steel Library Shelving. out extra fee; Speman any ALA — rr join ota 
Wh . the Division of Librarians for Children and Young — Wi Cove 

ere the book storage area is to be People (CLA or AYPL) first without extra dues 
permanently located, Ames Multi-tier Any person who is a member of another ALA divi Build 

. sion may also join DLCYP (including CLA anc 

Bookstack construction should be | Aypr) as a second division provided he adds 
considered. per cent of his ALA dues (not to exceed $2) to the 
regular dues and indicates either CLA or AYPL 
. . . A the DLCYP pink slip, No. 6. For further inform 
Without obligation, Ames’ experi- | tion write: Division of Libraries for Children 


enced library equipment engineers | Young People, 50 E. Huron St., Chicago !1, ! 


To order 

















: nois. | 
will study your problems and recom- | Tol 
, , Lincoln Index 
mend the equipment which meets paid 
. Rutgers University Press reports that despit §| 
your needs at the lowest possible cost. careful plans the index volume of The Covet §| 0 I 
Your inquiries are invited. Works of Abraham Lincoln will not be ready fy 
publication with the rest of the set. The rectum} I 
form inserted in each set informing the purchis O1 
W.R.AMES company of the delay should be returned to the press so 
; LOD. when the index is ready (probably in May) cop f I 
eee oe (S/a\ =p will be sent directly to the purchasers. 
BOOKSTACK DIVISION TUES, . f Nan 
150 Hooper St., San Francisco 7, Calif. 5 STANDARD DOG BOOKS-|' 
ee by CAPT. WILL JUDY, editor of Dog World | | Libr 
TRAINING THE Bog Str ct «a8 
. . . . #4: CARE OF t ed. «+ . 
Representatives in Principal Cities DOG SCRAPBOOK ........... aad 28 | Add 
PRINCIPLES OF DOG BREED'G .. 
KEN’L BUILDING & PLANS... -. 9 | | 
FREESTANDING SHELVING - MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION Publishers also of Dog World ae H | 
JUDY PUBLISHING COMPAN 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES Judy Bidg., 3323 Michigan Bivd., Chicago 16 gies: 
WILSON L 
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BooKS protected with Bookote 


LAST LONGER 
LOOK BETTER 


BooKOTE is a new liquid plastic designed especially for coating books. It is easy to use, 
dries quickly, leaves a permanent transparent coating that is both tough and flexible. 

BooKoTE makes books last longer, and look better. It makes them water-, grease-, 
dirt-, and perspiration-proof. It is safe to use on all covers, for it will not bleed inks of 
any kind. 

BooKOTE is packaged in handy self-spraying aerosol cans, ready for instant use. Use 
it for protecting book spines and library marks, and for coating the complete covers of 
all books in heavy-duty service—dictionaries, atlases, juveniles, frequently used books 
of all kinds. Many libraries now use BOOKOTE on every new book they receive, as a 
matter of routine. 

A120z. can, packed complete with instructions, costs $1.95 plus a few cents postage; 
will cover 50 complete books or 400 spines. You can save 10% by ordering a carton of 12. 

Build your circulation with better-looking books. Protect them with BooKoTE. 


To order, use handy coupon below. 


To DELKOTE, Inc. 
Faulk Rd., Wilmington, Delaware (or) Box 574, Berkeley, California 

() Please send 12-0z. cans Self-Spraying BooxoTEe. Bill me at $1.95 
per can, plus postage. 


(I would like to save 10%. Send cartons of 12 cans each at $21.00 
plus postage. 
Name ie 


Library 
Address 
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SITU oe 


In print again 
because it’s needed! 


A COMPLETE 
CONCORDANCE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


By John Bartlett, AM. © Your ref- 
erence section isn’t complete without 
this famous guide for students and 
enthusiasts of Shakespeare. The only 
complete index to words, phrases and 
passages in Shakespeare's plays, with 
a supplementary section covering the 
sonnets and poems. 

Large size 1114 x 8, 1910 pages. 
May $22.50 


New books you will want: 
AUSTRALIA: Her Story 


By Kylie Tennant ¢ The extravagant 
adventure story that is the history of the 
country—from its beginnings as a rough 
and tumble ‘colony of disgracefuls’’ to its 
present as a contributing, adult member of 
the world community. Kylie Tennant 
weaves tall but true tales with serious 
fact in a lively, exciting narrative that 
opens a new continent to American read- 
ers. Illustrated with photographs; map 
endpapers April Probably $4.50 


DEAR MRS. BOSWELL 


by Marie Muir © The strange touching 
novel of the woman who chose to marry 
James Bosweli—and to whom that cele- 


brated man turned constantly for refuge 


and stability. The picture of ‘‘Peggie”’ 
which comes to light in her husband's 
private papers is filled in with delicate 
strokes of imagination, revealing a life 
story that won't be soon forgotten. 

May $3.50 


ST. MARTIN’S PRESS 
Lark Avenue. New York 17 














Write For 
These 


Like Radio Free Europe, which it operates. ¢h 
National Committee for a Free Europe has ins 
tuted a monthly magazine, “News from Behind ¢h 
Iron Curtain,” which is in its second year 
publication. Subscribers are invited to help def 
the cost of their subscriptions to the organizat 
($5 each). For information, address the mea 
and Publications Service of the National Commit 
for a Free Europe, 110 West 57th Street. Ne 
York 19. 





So 8 
“Ohio,” the fifteenth in a series of catalogs 
exhibitions in the Library of Congress to commer 
orate significant anniversaries in the histories 
the states and territories of the United States 
been published by the Library of Congress. Con 
memorating the 150th anniversary of Ohio's 
mission to the Union, it is available at $1.25 a 
from the Superintendent of Documents Gov 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C 
So 6 
Copies of both the 1950-1952 biennial rep 
of the North Carolina Library Commission and th 
1951-1952 North Carolina statistical report ( 
public, university, and college libraries are ava 
able from the North Carolina Library Commissi 
Raleigh. 


A new 8-page illustrated brochure giving plat 
ning data and information on steel shelves 
standing stacks, multi-tier stacks, carrels, semina 
study rooms, conveyors, vertical file systems, an 
stack accessories will be sent without cost on it 
quiry for “VMP Library Bookstack Equipment ¢ 
alog” to Virginia Metal Products Corporation, 1112 
First National Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Peno 


sylvania. 
S 68 


“Community Film Use,’ a new booklet wh 
suggests the ways in which films can be most effe 
tively used in the community, is available at 3 
cents a copy from the Publc Relations Division 


the Film Council of America, 600 Davis Street 
Evanston, Illinois. 
“Books for Young People, 1953,” the Janus 


issue of the New York Public Library's Bran 
Library Book News, is a thirty-four page list wit 
headings ranging from the opening section ont 

exploration of space, to cars, diving ne Scan 


dinavia, seafaring, stage and screen, and Unite 
Nations. Copies may be had at 25 ale each 


request to the New York Public Library, Fitt 
Avenue and 42nd Street, New York 18 
Available from the same source at 10 cents P 
copy is another list, the December Branch Libra 
Book News, on the theme of “After the Holiday 
I'm Going to—.” Representative subject heading 
are: “Take off a Little Weight Keep a Bu 
get,” “Volunteer for Some Worthwhile Wor 
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“Get Some Repairs Done Around Here,” “Do Some 
Entertaining,” “Go to Church More Often,” “Plan 
for Spring Redecoration. 
eo 68 

Free material- programs, radio talks, posters, 
news releases—are available from_ the Laymen § 
National Committee, Inc., Vanderbilt Hotel, New 
York 16, for National Sunday School Week, which 
will be observed by all faiths during the week of 


April 13-19. 
6 68 


The pamphlet, “The Use of Xerography {which 
means dry printing} in Libraries,” a preliminary 
examination, says its cover, of what may be a tool 
of great importance to libraries, is available with- 
out charge from James G. Hodgson, Director of 
Libraries, Colorado A & M College, Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 

Ss 6B 

"Know Your Library,” a fourteen-page guide 
to the resources and services of the Air University 
Library, will be sent to librarians without charge 
following their written request to William A. 
Kozumplik, Chief, Readers Service, United States 
Air Force, Air University Library, Maxwell Air 
Force Base, Alabama. 

6 6B 

The 1951-1952 report of the librarian of the 
University of Illinois Library tells (in its second 
section) how the library replaced its reference de- 
partment with a new type of college library de- 
partment called the department of library instruc- 





tion and advisement. The university's completely | 


rewritten undergraduate library handbook is the 
textbook used with the classroom instruction given 
all University of Illinois Library students by the 


new department. Copies of both publications are | 


free only to college and university libraries, but 
other libraries can make arrangements to receive 
them. Correspondence should be addressed to David 


K. Maxfield, Librarian, The University of Illinois 


Library, Chicago Undergraduate Division, Navy 
Pier, Chicago 11. 
a 

The 505-page 1952 Congressional Quarterly Al- 
manac, summarizing the entire year of 1952 in 
Congress, includes all roll-call votes in both houses, 
all bills introduced, summaries of floor action and 
committee activities, reports on lobbying, resumes 
of all other phases of Congressional action, as well 
as biographical material on new Senators in the 
83rd Congress, and other background material. For 
information, address the publishers, Congressional 
Quarterly News Features, Washington, D.C. 


National Hobby Month will be celebrated in 
April, with the month divided into four weeks as 
follows: April 1-7, National Arts and Crafts Week; 
April 8-15, National Collecting Week; April 16- 
23, National Gardening Week; April 24-30, Na- 
tional Sports Week. Posters and streamers at a 
nominal charge and reading lists and hobby book 
jackets free to those requesting the other material 
will be made available to librarians for the observ- 
ance through The Hobby Guild of America, 550 
Fifth Avenue, New York 19, to which orders for 
Fes or further information should be ad- 


(Continued on page 498) 
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BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 Indiana Avenuc 





- , 
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FOR CHILDREN’S READING 





Books at the small child’s level—full of 
interest and information. Can be recom- 
mended with assurance. 


WORLD NEIGHBORS—TODAY 


In a world grown small, 
the knowledge of other 
peoples is important. In 

story form, these new 5 
books bring the post- 
war life of other people 
to a child’s viewpoint. 
For 12 to 14 year olds. 
Illustrated in color. 
Each 128 pages ' 














cyl 
FOREST AND FIORDS y 
Bailey ..... $1.60 
TEMPLE TOWN TO 
TOKYO Comfort 1.60 aad 


ALPINE PATHS 
Comfort ...... 1.60 


KISH OF INDIA 


Comfort ...... 1.60 


SCIENCE AND CONSERVATION 


by Thorn and others 
There is science all around us as these books 
show. Realistic stories, based on the child's 


immediate environment, help understanding and 
ability to use the scientific approach. Easy to 
read—graded vocabularies with simple experiments 
for the child to perform. Four-color illustrations. 
LET’S FIND OUT (6 yr. olds) 128 pages ...... $1.44 
LET’S LOOK AROUND (7 yrs.) 160 pages .... 1.52 
LET'S SEE WHY (8 yrs.) 196 pages ........ 1.76 


JERRY BOOKS by Florence Battie 


A series of whimsical stories about every day 
happenings that charm the youngsters. Graded 
vocabulary. Illustrated in color. 

JERRY (Preprimer) ...... PORT y TCE TC Cer eT TS $1.20 
JERRY GOES RIDING (6 yr. olds) .......... 1.28 
JERRY GOES FISHING (6-7 yrs.) .......... 1.28 
JERRY ON A PICNIC (7-8 yrs.) New ...... 1.48 
JERRY AT THE CIRCUS (8-9 yrs.) ........ 1.48 


COWBOY SAM BOOKS Chandler 


For youngsters who live and breathe cowboy life, 
these easy-to-read books capture the flavor of the 
Wrest. Nor is there anything ‘‘dude’’ about Cow- 
boy Sam or his adventures. Children enjoy the 


suspense and excitement of these stories. olor- 
fully illustrated by Jack Merryweather. 
COWBOY SAM— 
as) SEN diduneonds $1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 
PORKY— 
(6 yr. olds) New ..... 1.28 
COWBOY SAM AND 
FREDDY— 
eS PO) aecancess 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND 
SHORTY 
(6 & 7 yrs.) New .... 1.32 
COWBOY SAM AND 
THE RODEO 
FE OF ere 1.40 
COWBOY SAM AND 
THE RUSTLERS— 
S20 10 GIB.) sctscccs 1.68 





Get complete description of these and many 
other Good Books for Children’s Reading—sci- 
ence, biography, travel, character building, ad- 
venture, social studies. Ask for Catalog GB353. 





Publishers 
Chicago 16, Illinois 
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A “How-To-Do-It’’ Book 


For Homeowners 
and Hobbyists 


All-new Edition, 

192 pages, 
over 500 

Illustrations 






Gijm wae of ew 


BS Price $2.00 
Special for $1.35 


Libraries. . 
postpaid 
when ordered 
direct from us. 


In keeping with today’s widespread interest 
in home repairs, and woodworking, you will 
want to have “HOw TO WORK WITH TOOLS 
AND WOOD”, published by STANLEY TOOLS, 
a well known tool manufacturer. 

The book has a stiff board cover with a 
durable plastic binding. It covers selection 
of necessary tools, care and correct use of 
them, methods of assembling and finishing 
projects. Use coupon to place your order. 


Perret wesw ws ew ew ew ew ee 


STANLEY TOOLS 
443 Elm Street, New Britain, Connecticut. 
Enclosed is our check for $ 
promptly... copies of the new edition of “How 
To Work With Tools and Wood” at $1.35 per 
copy postpaid. 
Library Name 
Street Add: 

City and State 














ee ee ee 


St ° 
Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. ent Strapping ° Steet 
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Hardware * Tools * Electric Tools 





(Continued from page 497) 

The Idaho State College Library handbook {y 
1951-1952, which may be of value to any ¢ 
or university librarian planning to issue ap jg, 
mal library handbook, wil] be sent anywhere ip 
United States upon receipt of 10 cents in stam 
Entitled “The ISCo Kid Visits the Library” » 
available upon request to Eli M. Oboler, Libra» 
Idaho State College, Pocatello, Idaho, © “ 


Ss 68 
Copies of ‘Jewish Life and Thought.” 9 
page selected booklist, are available at 10 cents 
from the Enoch Pratt Free Library, 400 Cathed: 
Street, Baltimore 1. The list is divided into sectio 
headings for books on: the Jewish faith, the | 
tory of the Jewish people, tales of many places ag 
times, and current events. It con ludes with a br 
list of films. 
BS 6 


The 1952 “Annotated Bibliography on & 
and College Information,” described by its py 
lishers as ‘the most comprehensive bibliography of 
school and college information ever compiled, } 
been reprinted from its October Bulletin by | 
National Association of Secondary School Prin 
pals, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 
D.C. The forty-page reprint includes, among othe: 
subjects, information on scholarships, fellowship 
loans, and self-help; specialized schools; insti 
tions in foreign countries; publications for use 
post-secondary guidance. It may be purchased fron 
the Association at 35 cents per single copy, wit 
the following discounts for quantity orders: 2 
copies, 10 per cent; 10-99 copies, 25 per cent; | 
or more copies, 33 1/3 per cent 

r | 

"Fare for the Reluctant Reader,” a 131-pag 
annotated bibliography for grades seven throug 
twelve, with appended author and title indexe 
may be obtained at $1 per copy from the Capiti 
Area School Development Association, New York 
State College for Teachers, Albany, New York. 


The Library of Congress has recently publish 
a pamphlet called ‘Rules for Descriptive Catalog 
ing in the Library of Congress: Phonorecords 
which outlines the Library's rules for cataloging 
all types of sound recordings—phonograph ais 
and cylinders, wire and tape recordings, playet 
piano rolls, and the like. The rules are designe 
to aid catalogers in the Library of Congress and 
other libraries that have adopted the same catalog 
ing system. Copies may be obtained free from th 
Card Division, Library of Congress, Washingt 
25, ERC. 

Ss 8 


The list of Saturday morning Carnival 
Books programs in the January Bulletin (past 
389) is correct for the Chicago area, where i 
show originates and is broadcast over statioo 
WMAQ. For the rest of the country, the progiat 
is rebroadcast over the NBC network on Sunés 
mornings. The programs are heard in the ort 
listed, but one day later. 


One of the five new members recently appoule’ 


to the editorial advisory board of the World a 
Encyclopedia is Ralph A. Ulveling, director of ™ 





Detroit Public Library. 
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LETIN 


Meetings 
and 
Workshops 


day institute for librarians, staff members, 
Psa and all others in Bergen, Hudson, 
and Passaic Counties of New Jersey who are inter- 
ested will be held on Thursday, April 9, at the 
Free Public Library in Jersey City. The afternoon 
session of the institute, the theme of which will be 
“Cooperative Ventures in Libraries,” will be de- 
yoted to group discussions of several subjects, 
among them public relations. 
s 
“Writing for Children,” a 15-session course held 
Tuesdays at 6:50 at the Hunter College School of 
General Studies, will extend until May 12. It is 
conducted by Margaret K. McElderry, former New 
York Public Library children’s books librarian and 
present editor of children’s books at Harcourt, 
Brace. In 1952, two of the books published by her 
department — Ginger Pye and Finders Keepers — 
received the Newbery and Caldecott Medals. 


OBITUARIES 


(Continued from page 478) 

long illness; in Palo Alto, California; sixty-six. Dr. 
Hillebrand’s last book, on Shakespeare’s “Troilus 
and Cressida,” is scheduled for early publication. 
January 28, JEROME THARAUD, who, with his late 
brother, Jean, formed a famous French writing 
team for more than fifty years; after an illness of 
two months; at Varengeville-sur-Mer, France; sev- 
enty-eight. The brothers had produced since 1900 
more than thirty fiction and nonfiction books and 
many magazine and newspaper articles. Two not- 
able series of books concern Arab life in Morocco 
and Jewish life in Palestine. The last of these was 
The Road to Israel. 
January 29. Ray LIVINGSTON MuRPHY, trustee and 
curator of rare books at the Yale University Library; 
of complications after an attack of influenza; in Los 
Angeles; twenty-nine. He was the author of The 
Last Viceroy, a biography of Earl Mountbatten, 
and of The Diaries of Edward Lear, a book about 
the water-colorist and inventor of the limerick which 
is due for spring publication. 
January 29. Eart L. SHoup, author and former 
Western Reserve University political science de- 
partment chairman; in Cleveland, Ohio; sixty-seven. 
Dr. Shoup was the author of The National Govern- 
ment of the American People; The Government of 
the American People, in wide use as a university 

ok; and, with Louis C. Hatch, A History of 
the Vice Presidency of the United States. 
January 30, HERBERT EUGENE BOLTON, the West's 
leading historian and former director of Bancroft 

at the University of California; in Berke- 

ley, California; eighty-two. He left dozens of 
scholarly monographs and volumes and also books 
of history and exploration that detailed for popu- 
lar consumption the drama of history and explora- 
tion. Among his works are Coronado and Pageant 
in the Wilderness. 
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THE HISTORY 
of the 
CORONATION 


by Lawrence E. Tanner M.V.O., V.P.S.A. 


Keeper of the Muniments and Library, 
Westminster Abbey 


A complete introduction and fascinat- 
ing panorama, based on 1,000 years 
of Royal history, of the pomp and 
pageantry, the meaning and symbol- 
ism of the Coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth II. Special supplement, full-page 
facsimile, in actual size, of the front 
page of the London Sun, as it ap- 
peared on the morning of Queen Vic- 
toria’s Coronation, comes with each 
copy of the book. 


111 illus 9%6pp. 9x 11% 


The British Book Centre 


122 E. 55th St., New York 22 


$4.50 

















AVALON BOOKS 


With Reinforced Plasti-Kieer* Library Jacket 


THE HEART IS WISER 
by Jeanne Judson 

SPRING WILL COME AGAIN 
by Dorothy Worley 


THIS RANGE IS MINE 
by Paul Evan 


April 
NURSE LADY 
by Adelaide Humphries ... 
THE QUEST 
by Elsie Mack 
RENEGADE SHERIFF 
by W. C. Tuttle 





At All Dealers 


AVALON BOOKS 
22 East 60th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Canadian Representatives: The Ryerson Press, Toronto 
* Registered Trade-Mark, Library Service, Inc. 






































Rocks... and Sewice 
from McCLURG’S 


McClurg’s, with over half a century ot 
specialized library service, is equipped 
ra to serve you well! Our staff is skilled in 
| the handling of Library, School and 
College book orders. 


We welcome your patronage . . . and 
the opportunity to serve you. 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


“Since 1844” 
333 E. Ontario St. * Chicago 11, Illinois 


“Serving Librarians Is Our Business” 























Takes 2 minutes! Costs 2 cents! 


BIND MAGAZINES WITH A BRUSH... 
and amazing Demco NORBOND 







| LIQUID PLASTIC CONCENTRATE 


Bind a whole volume of back numbers with a brush! Demco’'s 
NORBOND dries in minutes to a transparent, flexible, 
unbelievably strong binding. Ends bundle-tying. Saves lost or 
mislaid back numbers. 





PROTECT , | 
COVERS... = & 
Quickly-applied clear coating of 
NORBOND gives current num- 
bers a slick, flexible, permanent 
cover. Covers won't rip or crease 
— last months longer! 


A 









Write for illustrated NORBOND folder. ORBONW: 
‘/BRARY 
 ComcenT 


DEMCO uisrary supplies \wiaae 


SON WIS NEW HAVEN 2, CONN 
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ou can make 

this glamorous 
ILLUMINATED 
SHADOW BOX 
with 

AN OLD CARTON 


P BE TITER 
CARD: NING 





MITTENS DIASPLAYX LETTERS 


changeable a dimensional 


Tus GARDEN DISPLAY was made Librarians know there is MAGIC in 
with Mitten's Letters and one of the Mitten's Letters! They give you distinc- 
background panels from MITTEN'S DIS- tive signs at your fingertips—quickly— 
PLAY MASTER #6] LIBRARY SET*— inexpensively. They're the perfect an- 
especially designed for libraries as a swer to all library sign-making problems. 
complete package for making modern 
eye-stopping signs. It comes in a cor- *MITTEN'S DISPLAY MASTER #61- 
tugated carton which you can easily 699 assorted "Pinbak" letters and num- 
convert into an attractive SHADOW erals 34” to 2” high: 4 background 
BOX, with the simple instructions and Display Panels. All can be used over 
illustrations we send you FREE! and over. 


Write today for your FREE COPY of Bulletin D-10! 
"How to Make A Shadow Box Display With An Old Carton’ 


TTENS DISPLAY LETTERS 


Library Display Service Dept. W-3 
Redlands 3, California, or 2 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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“Magnificent 
. . recommended 


without reservation.” 
— Library Journal 





THE 
SHORTER CAMBRIDGE 
MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


2 volumes, boxed, 1,242 pages, 
265 halftones, $12.50. 


CAMBRIDGE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 










MU 



















Where Did | See 
That Book Reviewed? 


How many times have you asked 
yourself that question? There's no 
need to search through back issues 
for a “lost review when you have 


MB NuBook Cards 


To Save You Time 

They give complete buying infor- 
mation and references to reviews 
for all juvenile titles—all on a 3 x 5 
card. This service comes to you for 
$15 a year. 

For more information, and sample 
cards, write to 


Marie Bergren - MB NuBooks 


Post Office Box 585 
Oak Park, Illinois 























SLA PUBLICATIONS 


Aviation Subject Headings. 1949 $1.75 
A Brief for Corporation Libraries, 
1949 $1.75 
Classification Schemes and Subject Head- 
ings List Loan Collection of Special 
Libraries Association. 1951 $1.50 
Contributions Toward A Special Library 
Glossary. 2nd Ed. 1950 $1.25 
Creation & Development of an Insur- 
ance Library. 3rd Revised Edi- 


tion. 1949 $2.00 
Fakes & Forgeries in the Fine Arts. 

1950 $1.75 

List of Subject Headings for Chemistry 

Libraries. 1945 $1.50 

Nicknames of American Cities, Towns 

and Villages. 1951 $2.00 


Numerical Index to the Bibliography 
of Scientific and Industrial Reports, 
Vols. 1-10. 1949 $10.00 

SLA Directory of Members. 

1951 $4.0 

Social Welfare: A List of Subject 
Headings in Social Work and Public 


Welfare. 1937 $1.00 
Source List of Selected Labor Statistics. 
Rev. Ed. 1950 $1.75 
Special Libraries Association 1950 
Transactions. 1951 $5.00 


Special Library Resources. v.2-4 
1946-1947 $22.90 
Subject Headings for Aeronautical En- 
gineering Libraries. 1949 $4.00 
Technical Libraries, Their Organization 


& Management. 1951 $6.00 
Union List of Technical Periodicals. 
1947 $6.00 


OFFICIAL JOURNAL 
SPECIAL LIBRARIES 


Subscription, $7 Annually 
($7.50 Foreign) 


SPONSORED PERIODICAL 
TECHNICAL BOOK REVIEW INDEX 


Subscription, $7.50 Annually 
($8.00 Foreign) 


Special Libraries Association 


31 East 10th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
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soe IN RANGE AND COMPLETENESS 


...8 books in one... more than half a million words gia the entire span of 
American life and institutions in chronological sequence ... from the first cross- 
ing of the Bering Strait to Eisenhower’s trip to Korea; from the first smallpox 
inoculations to the gamma globulin assault on polio; from John bebe Jr.’s, 
pre-1665 astronomical observations to the 1952 discovery of Jupiter’s 12th moon 
... the complete record of our political, military, economic and cultural history. 


«oe IN AUTHORITY 


... prepared under the supervision of a Board of Consultants consisting of top- 
ranking experts in their fields . . . HENRY STEELE COMMAGER, Chief Consultant 
Editor, Professor of History, Columbia University; Aboriginal America: William 
Duncan Strong, Chairman, Department of Anthropology, Columbia University; 
Economic History: Thomas C. Cochran, Professor of American History, Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania; Expansion & Regionalism: Ray Allen Billington, Professor 
of History, Northwestern University; Exploration: J. Bartlet Brebner, Professor 
of History, Columbia University; Fine Arts & Architecture: Talbot Hamlin, 
Professor of Architecture, School of Architecture, Columbia University; Foreign 
Relations: Sumner Welles, Former Under Secretary of State; Literature & 
Drama: James D. Hart, Professor of American Literature, University of Cali- 
fornia; Religion: The Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, formerly Canon of Wash- 
ington Cathedral ; Science & Invention: William L. Laurence, The New York Times. 


+ee IN PRICE 











- +» $6.00 after publication . . . $5.40—a 10% saving — on all orders taken before 
April 22, 1953. 


HARPER & BROTHERS wew york 16, N. Y. 













HEROES OF OUR AMERICA 
b , 
Southworth pel Southworth 


A brand new biographical history 
for the middle grades. Contains 
the life stories of thirty outstand- 
ing men and women who helped 
make America great. Vividly 
written to appeal to students of 
the 4th or higher grades. Beauti- 
fully illustrated with many pic- 
tures in full color. Teachers’ 
Manual available. 






IROQUOIS PUBLISHING CO. INC. 
Home Office, Syracuse 2, New York 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 























AUBREY’S 
BRIEF LIVES 


Edited by Oliver Lawson Dick 
$5.00 


A collection of 134 Tudor and Stuart 
lives which John Aubrey left in manu- 
script. This edition is profusely illus- 
trated and also includes a long intro- 
ductory essay on Aubrey’s life and 
times, a full bibliography of his pub- 
lished works, and a glossary of the 
persons mentioned in the book as well 
as a considerable amount of hitherto 
unpublished material. This is the only 
edition which gives a completely ac- 
curate and unbowdlerized text. 


Designed primarily for the general 
reader, it will, nevertheless, prove in- 
valuable to scholars. 





BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 


105 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N. Y. 
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Important New Titles 
for Spring 53... 


History 


PRPIIESE OS 


THE CATHOLIC 
CHURCH AND 
GERMAN AMERICANS 
By Colman J. Barr) 


) 
| 
| 
A greatly misunderstood period 
in American Church History in- | 
volving German-Irish immigrant | 
friction is examined objectively \ 
and authoritatively in this notable | 
contribution to the field. At the 
turn of the last century the Ger- 
mans and ‘‘Americanizers” | 
formed two factious camps that | 
threatened to destroy the unity of 
the Church in America. The 
causes, the incidents, the errors, | 
along with the labor of Peter Paul | 
& ahensley, are ome ind force- \ 
) 
| 
) 
| 
os, 


fully presented. bout $5.50 


Fiction 


wrowrrnrnrn—nrnrr 


THE MARK 
By William L. Doty 


As in his popular Fire in the Rain, 
the author treats the subject of a 
young priest and his strivings and 
failures and doubts. This time the 
background is an intimate, enter- 
taining picture of the personalities 
and problems of a large Catholic 
high school. In his humorous, 
ironic style, the author brings his 
main character to life as a human 
being as well as a priest. $3.00 





THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO. 


1103 BRUCE BUILDING 
MILWAUKEE |, WISCONSIN 















ARNOLD J. TOYNBEE 


The World and the West. 


Mar. 26. $2.00 


TOMME CLARK CALL 


The Mexican Venture. 


Apr. 23. $4.50 


MARY CHASE 


Harvey. 


ROBERT A. NISBET 


The Quest for Community. $5.00 


4 


UA Check List for Spring, 1953 


oa 


HALSEY STEVENS 


Apr. 30. $7.50 


Béla Bartok. 


MARGARET ALICE 
MURRAY 


The God of the Witches. $3.75 


WILLIAM GAUNT 


The Victorian Olympus. $3.50 


CECIL J. SHARP 


English Folk Songs from the 
Southern Appalachians. $13.50 


LOUIS MacNIECE 


Ten Burnt Offerings. $2.50 


GEORGE KIRK 


The Middle East in the War. 


JULIET 
RHYS-WILLIAMS 


Taxation and Incentive. 


$10.00 


Mar. $3.50 


GERTRUDE BONE 


Came to Oxford. $6.00 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PRESS 114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 20 


Mar. 5. $3.00 


GILBERT HIGHET 


People, Places, and Books. 
Apr. 30. $3.50 


JOHN PICK 


A Hopkins Reader. May 7. $4.50 


CHRISTOPHER FRY 


An Experience of Critics. 
Mar. 5. $2.25 


JOHN H. WILLIAMS 


Economic Stability in a Changing 
World. $5.00 


MARC SLONIM 
Modern Russian Literature from 
Chekhov to the Present. 

June 4. $7.50 


MELVILLE HARCOURT 


The Impudent Dreamer. $5.50 


THOMAS HARDY 


Our Exploits at West Poley. Reg- 
ular Edition. $2.50 


ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
Shakespeare. $2.50 


ARNOLD PALMER 
Movable Feasts. $3.75 


JOSEPH A. 
SCHUMPETER 


A History of Economic Analysis. 
May 14. Two volumes, $20.00 


KARL MANNHEIM 


Essays on the Sociology of Knowl- 
edge. $6.00 


HIRAM MILLER STOUT 


British Government. $7.00 


‘aww 





w 
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Brooke & Dubester 


GUIDE TO 
COLOR PRINTS 


$4.50 


A listing of more than 4,000 
color prints of the works of 
recognized painters which are 
available in the United States. 
Identifies each artist and lists 
each print available, giving size, 
price and source from which 
it may be obtained. 


THE SCARECROW PRESS 
3341 Prospect Ave. N.W. 
Washington 7, D.C. 











2nd PRINTING 


Manual of Cataloging 
and Classification 
for Small School and 
Public Libraries 


MARGARET F. JOHNSON 
and 
DOROTHY E. COOK 


4th Ed. Rev. 1950 77p. paper %c 


The Manual is an explicit step-by-step 
guide to the making of catalog cards 
suitable for school and small libraries 


Instructions are given concerning the 
accession book, inventory, filing, and 
mechanical preparation of books 


This revision follows new A.L.A. and 
L.C. cataloging practices, 
practices followed in the Standard 
Catalog Series and Wilson printed 
cards. Most of the illustrations are 
new and the bibliography is up to date. 


and the 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Ave., New York 52 























Gaylord Bro. 


@ SYRACUSE, N. Y STOCKTON, 


1953 CATALOG 


Bigger than ever — 72 pages. 


Better than ever — new products 


— new timesavers — the 


most complete Gaylord catalog 


ever published. 
Your copy is on the way — 
Watch for it! 
Li 
BRARy SUPPLIES 


Standard Library 


Furniture 


INC. 


CALIF. 
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Another American Aviation Exclusive! 
Coming in April—The One-and-Only 


AIR TRANSPORT PROGRESS ISSUE 


(Data Not Available in Any Other Magazine) 


Dedicated to 
the opera- 
tion, mainte- 
nance, engi- 
neering, 
equipment 
and manage- 
ment of air 
transporta- 
tion. 


Subscription 
Rate: $5 per 
year for 
U.S.A., Can- 
ada, Pan- 
American 
countries. $7 
per year for 
overseas. 





AMERICAN AVIATION’s Special Air Transport Progress Issue coming next 
month will carefully post your readers on the growth of commercial and military 
air transportation, during the past year. Included is a completely separate section 
devoted to the Air Transportation Association of America’s Official Facts and 
Figures. Here is essential source data not available in any other magazine. This 
information is of greater interest than ever before, because it also marks the 50th 
Anniversary of Flight. Special articles and other features cover everything from 
airline income, safety facts, latest maintenance and operations developments to the 
foreign airline picture . . . and the coming business picture for air transportation. 
This large, handsomely illustrated special issue is sent to all subscribers on the 
list at the time it is published, without extra charge. It is part of American Aviation’s 
service to its readers and one more reason why it is so widely read and accepted 
by leading libraries and librarians throughout the world. 


Sample Issues Upon Request. 


Subscription Rate Subject to Library Discount 


otid’s Larges, 


Aviation 


cay merican 


Publishers of 
American Aviation 
Magazine @ 
American Aviation Daily ¢ 
The Official Airline 
Guide « 
World-Wide Directory ¢ 
Daily Traffic News © 






Ul Pe \ 
Ry ‘ 1025 Vermont Avenue, 
XS Northwest 


ae z ti 
I Via ion Washington 5, D.C. 
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FOR YOUNG 
READERS FROM 


David Mchay 
Spring: 1955 





M WISE AND OTHERWISE 
The Do's and Don'ts of Sundry Proverbs 
Selected and pictured in color by ANNE MARIE 
JAUSS. Meanings of favorite and little known 
proverbs brought home to children by a beguiling 
collection of animals. Ages: 6 up. $2.50 


THE DOG, THE FOX, 
AND THE FLEAS 
Written and illustrated in color by KURT 
WIESE. How a wily fox taught the dogs a 
clever trick. Gay story, with a folk-tale quality 
and hilarious pictures. Ages: 6-10 $2.25 


THE PICTURE STORY OF 
SWEDEN 

By HESTER O'NEILL. Color illustrations by 
URSULA KOERING. The new volume in the 
popular Picture Stories of Other Countries Series. 
Ages: 8-12 $2.50 

MAGIC FOR MARY M. 
Written and illustrated by CHARLOTTE 
BAKER, author of KINNERY CAMP. How a 
gitl who lived in a Texas oil-boom town longed 


for “magic’—and found it all around her! 
Ages: 8-12 $2.50 


RED SAILS ON THE JAMES 


By LEONE ADELSON. Illustrated by URSULA 
KOERING. The parents and children of HOUSE 
WITH RED SAILS cruise to Jamestown and 
Williamsburg with fascinating results. 

Ages: 10-14 $2.75 


RIDE WEST INTO DANGER 


Written and illustrated by W. S. WARREN. A 
boy’s dangerous trek westward through a thou- 
sand miles of Indian and buffalo country in 1858. 

Junior Literary Guild Selection. 
Ages: 10-14 $2.50 

BOB WHITE: 

SPRING TERROR 
By ARTHUR MANN. Third in the popular 
baseball-story series by a famous sports writer. 
This tells how Bob made out at spring training 
camp. Ages: 14 up. $2.50 
THE ANIMALS' CONFERENCE 


By ERICH KASTNER. Pictures in 8 colors by 
WALTER TRIER. How all the animals of the 
world held a conference to save the children of 
men. Surprising, meaningful and good fun. 
Ages: 10-14 $2.75 
All boeks are cloth bound except 
"The Animals’ Conference." 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC. 
225 Park Avenue New York 17 
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PRIMER 


an abe of 
“telling 

all" about 

the public 
library 


LOIZEAUX 


103p. $1. 
3rd ed. 


Included: 


Budget Tactics, Talks by Staff Mem. 
bers, Getting into Print, Reports, 
Lists, Bookmarks, Posters, Displays, 
Exhibitions, Lectures and Discussions, 
Pictures, Publicity Records, Publicity 
Routines, School Library Publicity, 
Publicity Calendar. 


THE H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Avenue New York 52 











“Just what we've 


been waiting for!” 


librarians say about 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PLANNER 


Now you can get more and better 
public relations through this practical, 
time-saving service prepared by these 


experienced, professional librarians: 


Marie D. Loizeaux, New York 
Mildred Bruder Buchanan, Chicag 
Miriam E. McNally, Denver 


Copies of the January 1953 issue are stil 
available, as well as the special offer t 


charter subscribers. 


For full information write to: 


Public Relations 
Planner 


75 Riverside Drive 
New York 24 








“A Practical Service 
for Busy Librarians’ 
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TEEN AGE GROUP 










LOOK TO THE NEW MOON 


by Frances Fullerton Neilson 


first 





A refreshing story of love. Every 
girl who is growing up will feel close 
to Stella Blake. This book 1s a Junior 


Literary Guild Selection. April $2.50 













edited by Lockie Parker 
Here are six thrilling stories of mystery 
and Miss Parker has 
these for thrills and sound plots. Feb. $2.95 


ABELARD > 





adventure 








Story Parade MYSTERY BOOK 


selected 


BELARD wreniles. for Spring 


THIS IS MY HERITAGE 
by Sarah Lindsay Schmidt 


The story of a young war veteran's diffi- 
How he works out his prob- 
life that has 
ipplication to today’s living. April $2.50 


cult legacy 


lems makes a real story 





GREAT ARTISTS 26 Master Painters. 
by Annette Turngren 


A galaxy of the great with happy phrase 
and adept characterization. A fine intro- 
duction to art for young people. March 
$3.00 


by Laura Kerr 


SCARF DANCE 


The story of Cecile Chaminade, one of the 
most famous women composers. Her best 
Scarf Dance” has sold 


April $2.50. 


known composition 


over five million copies 





THE 
ABELARD 





EASY READING GROUP 


PRESS 





YOUNGEST GROUP 














if r 


UP THE WINDY HILL 
by Aileen Fisher 


Aileen Fisher's 
country over 






gay verse 1s known the 
In this collection, silhouettes 
by the author scamper happily over the 


pages. A handsomely designed book, 128 









3 ~s- , 
O)) THE SCHOOL TRAIN 
iG, by Helen Acker 
O\ A story about a school train that is sent 
“yp into the Canadian wilderness to bring edu- 
4! cation to the boys and girls who live there 
g An authentic story told by an experienced 


writer who saw much of it happen. Illus- 
trated by Janet Smalley. March $2.00. 





381 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, 


N.Y 


AMANDA, AMELIA and 
ABIGAIL by Ruth King 


A rollicking picture book by the author 
of Susie. The story of three little balls of 
golden fluff who became three big, noisy 
white ducks. In two colors 
Cloth bound. March $2.00 


wy 
IN THE COUNTRY y - : 


by Katherine Southwick Keeler 

Big dogs and little dogs, all kinds of cats, 
a friendly pony and donkey, a frisky colt 
and wobbly calf, lambs, and of 
course boys and girls, all appear on the 
pages of this book. Miss Keeler’s twelfth 
book. In two and three colers. Cloth bound. 
February $2.00. 


throughout 


wooly 





IN CANADA: 








Nelson, Foster & Scott, Limited 87 John St. - 


Toronto 








have you . 
heard « 
about the °* 


1953 LIBRARY . 
TOUR OF 
europe 


JOIN another specially planned tour for librar- 
ians and their friends. 


Here is your opportunity to see the Europe 
you have been dreaming about for so long from 
Scotland to glorious Rome. 


* ° 
ee acocsane e ENGLAND 


HOLLAND ¢@ BELGIUM e GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND e@ ITALY e@ FRANCE 
and some of their famous libraries. 


-. 35 Days .. $1146 


By air June 26—July 31 using the scheduled 
tourist flights of KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR- 


LINES, also by transatlantic liner. 


Ali-Expense Tour 


Personally conducted by 
GERARD L. ALEXANDER 
Map Division, New York Public Library 
For full details of this as well as 
our other ATC tours write for de- 
seriptive folder. 





AMERICAN TRAVEL COMPANY 
11 West 42nd St.. New York 36. N. Y. 














by 
SHUNZO SAKAMAKI 


University of Hawaii 


and JOHN A. WHITE 
Claremont Graduate School; 


A comprehensive historical and 
geographical reference source on 
China, Japan, and Southeast 
Asia. Written specifically for high 
school students, 


\ 528 pages, 9 x 6, cloth. $4.00 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS 3, DALLAS 1, PASADENA 2 














































Books on Social Work 





A Social Program 
for Older People 


by JEROME KAPLAN 


This handbook provides guid 
ance for the many social worker 
and other responsible citizens 
who have become concerned with 
the needs of our aging population 
for recreational activities that 
will help them retain their inter. 
est in living. The recent devel 
opment of community social and i 
service clubs for older people is 
described, and a case study is; 
given of the pioneering work of § 
a public agency in sponsoring: 
group activities for the aged. The: 
book will be equally useful to: 
professional workers and to vole: l 
unteers concerned with the pro: 
grams of either public or private if 






























agencies. The author is group 

work consultant for the Henne: I 
pin County Welfare Board in the ' 
Minneapolis area. $3.00 t 


Therapeutic Group 


Work with Children}, 


by GISELA KONOPKA 


A highly readable account of 
how group therapy was used in 
two projects with emotionally 
disturbed children. By a profes- 
sor of social work at the Univer 
sity of Minnesota. $2.50 












— 

















The UNIVERSITY of 
MINNESOTA PRESS 


MINNEAPOLIS Ii4 
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newspapers will remain intact year after year. 


More than 400 leading newspapers are 
now supplying Recordak Microfilm Edi- 
tions, which bring these advantages to 


libraries large and small. 


@ Your readers will quickly find the stories 
they seek ... see every detail picture-perfect 
in your Recordak Film Reader. 

® You'll reclaim 98% of your stacking space. 
Recordak Microfilm Editions can be filed 
at the finger tips... ready for immediate 
reference and review. 

® You'll simplify routines for your staff—no 
dusty shelves to search; no heavy y beund 
volumes to shuttle back and forth. 


All you need to 

bring these advantages 

to your library is a Re- 

cordak Film Reader... 

and microfilm editions of your favorite 

newspapers. 

Costs are surprisingly low — attested to 

by the fact that more than a thousand 

libraries of every size are using this im- 

proved system. Write for complete details. 

Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 444 

Madison Avenue, New York 


me 22, N. Y. 


1928 SADE 1953 


: ’ 


**Recordak”’ is a trade-mark 








ALADDIN BOOKS ARE ALL WAYS BETTER 





Spring Books - 1953 
The Magic Cane 


By ELISABETH WEBSTER. llilustrated in 2 
colors by MAURICE BREVANNES. The old sea 
captain had a hundred canes. But only one was 
magic. What happened to the captain and his 
magic cane one stormy night will thrill and amuse 
children from 6 to 9%. 48 pages; 6% 247%". 
Boards, $1.75; Cloth, $2.25 


Dynamite: The Wild Stallion 


Written and illustrated in 2 colors 
by NILS HOGNER. How young 
Shorty learned to train and ride 
the beautiful colt ‘‘Dynamite.’’ A 
vivid story of the Southwest, sim- 
ply told for children from 5 to 10. 
48 pages; 644 x 8%". Boards, 
$2.00; Cloth, $2.50 


Grab Bag of Fun 


By GERTRUDE CRAMPTON. Illustrated by 
FRANK JUPO. Stories, puzzles, games and 
things-to-do at all seasons of the year for ages 
8 to 12. Easy-to-read and entertaining. 1/28 pages, 
65, x 82". Cloth, $2.50 


Who Went There? 


Written and illustrated by CAR- 
ROLL COLBY. A _ fascinating 
pocket-size handbook that pictures 
the tracks and trails of well-known 
birds and animals, with short de- 
scriptive text. For all ages. 
Leatherette, 4 x 6”. $1.00 


Who Lives There? 


Written and illustrated by CARROLL COLBY. 
Pocket-size companion to WHO WENT THERE?, 
describing in short lively text and vivid drawings 
the nests, dens and homes of birds, animals, in- 
sects. For all ages. 4x6”. Leatherette, $1.00 


Patterns on the Wall 


By ELIZABETH YATES. Dec- 
orations by WARREN CHAP- 
PELL. New edition of Newbery 
Medal Winner's delightful story 
of a young journeyman painter's 
adventures in post-colonial New 
Hampshire. Ages 12 and up. 
254 pages; 5, x 8”. Cloth, $2.50 


Write for FREE Illustrated Catalogue 


ALADDIN BOOKS, 55 Fifth Ave., New York 3 
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VALUABLE LIBRARY ACQUISITION; 


ALTER: Jim Bridger $10.0 
BOURKE: On The Border With Crook 7 
BOYER: Arizona and Literature (Original) 
BUTTERFIELD: History Of The Girtys 


COWAN: A Bibliography Of The History Of Caii- 
fornia And The Pacific Coast 


FIELD: Indian Bibliography 

GOULD: Fifty Years On The Mississippi 

HAMILTON: My Sixty Years On The Plains 

HYDE: Rangers And Regulars 

LEEPER: The Argonauts of ‘‘49"’ 

MAJORS: 70 Years On The Frontiers 

MARSH: Four Years In The Rockies 

McCOY, JOSEPH G.: History Sketches of the 
Cattle Trade of the West and Southwest 

REMINGTON: Pony Tracks 

ROOT & C: Overland Stage to California 

VICTOR: The River Of The West 


WAGNER: The Plains And The Rockies, Edited 
By Charles L. Camp, 3rd Ed. Rev. & En- 
larged 15.0 


j 
— 
ay 


WE ALSO BUY AND 
SELL NEW AND USE 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


7 « 
F, C. LONG, Founder & Manager 


NOW READY 


Popham, Richard A., Developmental 
Plant Anatomy 


Siebert, Wilhur H., Mysteries of Ohio's under- 
Ground Railroads 


Smith, Alpheus W., Careers in Physics 

Wolf & Others: Guide to Ohio Plants 

50 Free Catalogs issued, comprising over |, page’ 
and including over 60,000 tities, many ‘‘out-of-prinl 
offering an opportunity to your Library. Write for i 
covering the 50 subjects. 


Dev. W 7g PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS SINCE 190 
4 7 sn 

UT COLLEGE BOOK ( 
"COLUMBUS 1, OHI 
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TWO BASIC ESSENTIALS IN A MODERN LIBRARY 


Both Double Starred as Especially Recommended in Wilson’s 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 


THE CHRONICLES OF AMERICA 


56 inspiring and authentic volumes, including six recently published telling 
how the United States grew from a wilderness into a great leader in the world 
of nations. $154 complete. Individual titles $2.75. 


THE PAGEANT OF AMERICA 


15 fascinating volumes containing over 11,500 historically accurate illustrations 
covering every important phase of our development as a nation. Also aon, 
sively used in elementary schools and public libraries. $110 complete. In- 
dividual titles $8.00. 


Check Your Needs. Mail Your Order Today. 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
386 Fourth Avenue New York 16, N.Y. 














our VERTIC 
_ HOME ee a : NICAL RACK 


NOW .. .. PLASTI- 
KLEER DE LUXE BIND. 
ERS provide the only flexi- 
ble plastic covers which 
remain rigid when dis 
played in vertical racks in 
your library reading room! 


a LICKED Crystal clear . . . smart looking . . . protective... 
HE “DROOP the #520 De Luxe Binders are especially designed 
You asked for it... for use in vertical racks as pictured here. Covers 
th — plastic cover are of completely transparent, heavy duty, flexible 
F ill not sag when co ten . 
ueniaht. Our wee cover Vinylite* plastic. Hard cover buckram back. 
as new in design as "Single rod" lock-fast device holds magazine firmly 


"53 cars—has the : i ing i 
pocket edes’’ which in place, yet permits changing in 30 seconds. 
holds cover rigid. *Trade Mark of Union Carbon & Carbide Co. 


Write for complete information on our PLASTI-KLEER DE LUXE BINDERS. 


LIBRARY aA ULGMMDIRURTIOI EE Send for Prices end Order Form 


a ok ® [] PLASTI-KLEER DE LUXE BINDERS 
oRO-DART INDUSTRIES ; Mm Name 
treet t Library 
N. J . Address 








































COMPLETE CATALOGING 
tor 8c 








wa 


a Wilson Catalog Cards 


SE come in complete sets 


. Author Card. 
Title Card (when needed), 


> 

4 

vA 
Nn — 


: 3. Subject Card or Cards. 
4. Added Entries. 
5. Shelf List Card. 


Obviously not all books require five cards and the number of cards 
in a set varies up to ten as dictated by proper cataloging practice. 
Cards for the Public Catalog carry annotations to identify the con- 
tents of the book. 


comfy 








All cataloging is done by a professional cataloger with the book in ping 

hand. It is a pre-publication copy supplied by the publisher to speed 3 . 

your cataloging. ~ 

Y 0 DI 
llust 

Approximately 7,000 librarians are using Wilson Cards. A school librarian os 

in Albany, New York writes, “Your catalog cards are certainly time savers = 

and accurate. They act as magnets to draw student borrowers to the card » h 

catalog—even the little third grade pupils. They are indeed a boon to the overs 

librarian.” lS 

the fi 

; Cards are sold in sets with or without subject headings at eight cents oa 
a set. Approximately 30 books are cataloged each week and card by H 


users receive monthly checklists. Those that prefer a speedier serv- 
ice pay one dollar a year for weekly lists. 


A sample set of cards and a checklist are yours for the asking 





THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York 52 














—— 
~— ——- --- —— 
— 
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dik: i 
the authoritative book for a fas- 
cinating and popular hobby! 


CERAMICS FOR 
THE POTTER 


By RUTH M. HOME. This fascinating new 
hook is destined to be a great library favorite. 
The author, long engaged in museum educa- 
tion work, began her study as an amateur, thus 
comprehends the amateur's difficulties and 
questions . . . answers them in language he 
can understand. Amateurs, those in the indus- 
try, and collectors will find practical, precise 
information—tables of percentages and com- 
positions, formulae and diagrams; also much 
to broaden, stimulate and inspire. Profusely 
illustrated with photographs and drawings . . . 
unusually comprehensive bibliography of 501 
references. 229 pp. 40 illus., 13 tables $4.50. 


PRACTICE OF PRINTING 
By RALPH W. POLK. Revised and enlarged edition 
covers all the latest improvements and standard pro- 
cedures in composition, production, materials and spe- 
cial practices. Covers every standard printing practice 
from job layout to gathering, folding and covering 
the finished product. Includes gravure, lithography, 
inks, making of books, etc. $4.75. 


EXPLORING AUTOMECHANICS 
By HAROLD T. GLENN. It’s new . . . covers all 
the latest developments including power steering, auto- 
matic transmissions, etc. Has everything the beginner 
needs to know . . . also contains sections on safe 
driving, how to buy a used car and other helpful 
information. 320 pp., 383 illus. 


GEM CUTTING 
By J. DANIEL WILLEMS. Revised and enlarged to 
give complete ges Stone recognition (15 new 
pages): equipment, planning, marking, sawing, grind- 
ing and polishing cabochons and faceted stones: dis- 
tinguishing features of stones and where found. 
| aT brectecede $4.50. 


the new 


TRUE BOOK series 


is another first from 


Childrens Press 


There are many ‘'series’’ books, but 
this is the first factual information 
series created especially for the primary 
grades. It deals with subjects that the 
youngest child in the Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grades is extremely interested in and 
eager to learn about. And it makes 
learning easy for him, because the il- 
lustrations tell most of the story... 
the text is simple and readable .. . 
just right for his age level . . . and 
brief, with just a few lines per page. 
As Frank Watts says, “Children want 
more and more factual material . 
we welcome TRUE BOOKS as an addi- 
tion to the world of children’s books."’ 
You'll find that this new TRUE BOOK 
series is unique in concept and execu- 
tion. 

eoeeeeesegeeee 


The True Book of HONEYBEES 


by John Lewellen 

Illus. in four colors and black and 
white by Patricia Jackson. Informal, 
scientific story of the honeybee and its 
colony. Chapters on the Queen, Drones, 
Workers, ools, Eyes. 72 x 8%— 
48 pp. Reinforced cloth. 


(Reading level Ge 3) $2.00 
The True Book of ANIMALS OF 


SMALL POND 
by Phoebe Erickson 


Illus. in four colors and black and 
white by the author. The true account 
of the beaver, muskrat, mink, otter, 
and raccoon through the seasons on 
Phoebe Erickson’s own pond in rural 
Connecticut. 72 x 85¢—48 pp. Re- 
inforced cloth. Ages 6-10 2 00 
(Reading level, Gr. 2) $ 


The True Book of AIR AROUND US 


by Margaret Friskey 

Illus. in three colors by Katherine 
Evans. The wonder of the air—why 
skies are blue—how winds build up 
into a storm with thunder and _ light- 
ning in it. How clouds are formed 
and rain, hail, sleet and snow. 7% x 
8%,—48 pp. Reinforced cloth. 


Ages 6-10 
(Reading level, Gr. 2) $2.00 


The True Book of PLANTS We Know 


by Irene Miner 

Illus. by the author and Karl Murr, 
four colors and black and white. Bi 
plants, little plants, those on land an 
water; the parts we eat and those we 
use for clothing, seed travels, and the 
role plants have in human life. 742 x 
85g. Reinforced cloth. 48 pp. 


Ages 5-9 
(Reading level, Gr. 1) $2.00 


Ready April 1st. QENS 5 
%o 


Childrens Press, Inc. 
Jackson Blvd. and Racine 


© CHAS. A BENNETT CO., Inc. 
—— Ave., Chicago 7 


1862 Duroc Bidg., Peoria, Ill. \a 
“mp oe 
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onuplon ommeul Vol 


N returning from a trip 
the first bit of business is 


long time. We try—oh, so hard 
to make ev ery item of local infor 
a quick look at my mail. mation up to date in every editio 
The most important item awaiting of the enc yclopedia, but keeping 


-ne today was the January 1953 track of all bridges, dams, loc 





issue Of the Subscription Books colleges, state parks, etc., is a ter 


Bulletin in its familiar A.L.A. en- rific job. Librarians can help us a 
velope—a very important issue because it Jot by frequently checking our informatior 
includes reviews of the 1952 editions of 9» their own states and cities and callir 


the leading children’s and young people’s our attention to any discrepancy. Will you 


encyclopedias. 


do this? If so, we shall be grateful 
fopy f 70 O of , 
Copy for this column —— 5° out of Curiously enough the arrival of the 1 
this office today, so there isn’t time to gei : Es ; ve 
4 . ‘ view of our 1952 edition coincided almost 
essential A.L.A. approval for any quota- 
, “7, .. exactly with the mailing of our announc 
tions from the Compton review, which is : ee 
‘ , cea hg ment for the 1953 edition This mailing 
perhaps just as well, for it is important 
. . ¥ included two picces—one a reprint of our 
that every librarian read every word of it. pe noel 
er : 1ew article, Flags of All Nations, with all I 
Please do it now. Our children and young "* urticle Ags “i that 
people are the most important responsibil- the gay flags reproduced in full color. The by 
ity of every librarian, and it is so essential other piece 1s an annotated list of the nev 
that we know what they read and the Compton articles added or rewritten during pat 
° ne 8 , tatistical summar safl 
sources of their information. the past five years with a statistical summary hat 
- - 9 : . 1atl 
ai oa er , of the revisions accomplished. This mail- 1, 
The Subscription Books Committee is a iI 
é eas ing went to every librarian whose name we anc 
hard-working, conscientious, and capable ‘ =e ; 
ce . . . had and who in our opinion would be i nev 
group of 33 prominent librarians represent- nwa 
. : rh: terested in our announcement. If we missed . 
ing almost every field of library work. We ' gat 
. 7 - ‘ou and you want the mailing, write to the 
are pleased at their recognition of the thor- ; pre 
rc - Library Service Department and we will 
oughness ot Compton revision, the up-to- y P 
ss : 1 it pronto. 
dateness of its coverage, and the way in scat ie 
which we plan our materials to cover needs I wanted to talk about the wonderful 
of users from lower elementary grades conference of the Southwestern Library rel 
. evens Bot :, on 
through high school. As the committee ex- Association held in Mexico City during al: 
r 
plains, the encyclopedia is also useful to Thanksgiving week, but, alas, there is no a 
adults. As in the case of every work re- space. In that short week I saw just enough & 
viewed, there are a few criticisms, mostly of Mexico City and the fascinating sur- 7 
° : ‘ ‘ » ‘ Ps (Tu 
of a minor nature. Which reminds me of rounding area to know that | want to go bn 
something I have intended to say for a back—and soon. of 
L. J.L, af 
pr 
> 
or 
COMPTON’S PICTURED ENCYCLOPEDIA } » 
be 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
COMPTON BUILDING, 1000 NORTH DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS : 


se 
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People Come First 
By Mildred Bruder Buchanan * 


HERE ARE TOO MANY PEOPLE not only 

in the library profession but in many 
professions and industries who still believe 
that public relations work has to be handled 
by a specialist who formerly worked as a 
newspaper reporter. This is not true. News- 
paper training does help, not because it neces- 
sarily teaches the fundamentals of public re- 
lations practice, but because it teaches the in- 
dividual so engaged how to win confidence 
and to handle and get along with people. No 
newspaper man is ever successful unless he 
has learned how to inspire confidence, to 
gather and interpret information, and to ex- 
press himself convincingly. 


A Continuing Program 
< 


Too many people still believe that public 
relations is something you put into operation 
on special occasions; a campaign that is 
planned and conducted for a new building 
or a special fund; a special series of radio 
programs ; or a section in the Sunday supple- 
ment. Nothing could be further from the 
truth. A public relations program is a con- 
tinuing program that is conducted every day 
of the year, every minute of the day, year 
after year. A public relations program is not 
practiced just by the head of an institution or 
organization, but it permeates the entire body 

ginning at the executive level and reaching 

* Chief of Public Relations, Chicago, Illinois, Public 


Ben 5 Editor, “The Crow’s Nest,’ Wilson Library 


MARCH 1953 


down through every segment of the structure, 
be it factory, department store, school, or 
library. 

People and Media 


It is difficult to define the tools of public 
relations but most public relations practition- 
ers are agreed that they may be divided into 
two broad classifications: people and media. 
And people come first. No program of pub- 
lic relations is ever built on a sound, work- 
able basis until there is a good program of 
internal relations. It follows as naturally as 
day follows night. Given a satisfied staff that 
works harmoniously, with understanding of 
the objectives and the methods by which 
those objectives are to be accomplished, you 
are bound to have good public relations. 


A good program of internal relations be- 
gins with the employees. Their attitudes 
affect cost, efficiency, and service but their 
effect does not stop here. They also influence 
consumer and community attitudes, and this 
applies not only to factories and stores but to 
libraries as well. Just as a factory sets up a 
program among employees which recognizes 
the importance of human and sympathetic 
relationships, so must the librarian, whether 
his staff consist of three or three hundred 
persons, do likewise. While details may dif- 
fer, the principles are the same. 


In many instances industry has the advan- 
tage over libraries. In most cases industry has 
a free hand in hiring the kind of people it 
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wishes for specific jobs. This is not entirely 
true in libraries where often one is compelled 
to hire the next person whose name appears 
on a civil service list or whose relative carries 
sufficient weight, politically or financially, to 
get him a job in a library. Sometimes, these 
appointees prove to be the finest workers one 
might wish for, but too often they are as- 
signed to any position that is open at the 
time and for which they may be totally unfit. 
Often they are assigned without any briefing 
whatsover, and as a result the whole plan of 
good internal relations is in danger of dis- 
ruption and sometimes complete jeopardy. 


The Example o f Industry 


Perhaps the best thing we can do at this 
time is to consider the kind of program that 
industry follows in building a good internal 
relations program and apply those principles 
to our own problems. Industry usually em- 
ploys a personnel manager to guide new em- 
ployees and to instruct supervisors but in 
most cases the head librarian must play all of 
these roles. 

When a new employee is hired to work in 
your library, do you engage in an induction 
procedure that will make him aware of the 
library's friendly interest in his welfare and 
contentment on the job? Do you start him 
on his job properly? Does your induction 
program include the following? 


Library history. 

Library rules and policies. 

Benefits (pension, sick leave, vacation, etc.). 

Working information. 

Explanation of how, when, where, and by whom 
worker will be trained. 


When the worker meets his supervisor is he: 


Introduced to employees in his department. 

Given instructions about job requirements, his 
responsibilities and privileges. 

Told how his job fits into the over-all library 
picture of service. 


Given information about: 


Work done in the department. 

Lay-out of the department and building. 
Hours of work and holidays. 

Washroom and locker facilities. 
Refreshment provisions. 

What to do in case first aid is needed. 


Made to understand: 
His exact salary. 
When he will be paid. 
How he will be paid. 
How his pay is figured (tax deductions, pension, 
etc.). 
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And finally, do you follow up a new ep, 
eg through personal contact after he hi 

en on the job a comparatively short time? 

Everyone knows that some assistants wor, 
more willingly and carry out instructions 
more readily for some supervisors than they 
do for others. Some attribute it to person. 
ality, but most likely it is because the person 
in charge has won the respect of his subord. 
nates, as well as their confidence and friend. 
ship. Some executives are under the impres. 
sion that it is not wise to follow these poli. 
cies; that drive is the best manner in which 
to accomplish one’s objectives. Many of these 
believers worry and threaten their subordi- 
nates, not only because it is easier to follow, 
but because it seems to be fairly successful 
He accomplishes what he wishes often by ask. 
ing too much of subordinates, through un. 
warranted criticism, and through fear of te. 
prisals. Consistently followed, these tactic 
only result in deep resentment on the part of 
the employees, and eventually hatred of the 
job and the institution. On the other hand 
the real leader knows that he can accomplish 
twice as much with less wear and tear by sell 
ing himself to his employees, presenting in: 
structions skilfully, following instructions 
effectively, getting help in giving instruc 
tions, and working, where necessary, to im- 
prove his employees’ attitudes. 

A good leader, whether he be a librarian 
or the head of a million dollar corporation 
knows that any worker will do his utmost on 
the job and for the institution or company 
if his needs are understood and given consid: 
eration. Every human being on a job, 00 
matter what it is, wants security and recogni- 
tion; wants to feel reasonably safe and reas- 
onably important ; and needs the initial train- 
ing and sympathetic guidance to achieve 
these ends. In the long run, leadership which 
helps to indoctrinate and secure these prov- 
sions will be richly rewarded, for it pays of 
in greater efficiency, fewer personality 
clashes, less absenteeism, and better service 
all around. 

At one time we used the word morale to 
describe a condition that existed only during 
wartime, but in recent years it has come to 
have a much wider use and now describes 
the confidence and zeal of people working 
together on a particular job or project. We 
talk about good morale or low morale but ate 
sometimes not quite sure what it means... 
all we know is that one is desirable and the 
other is to be shunned. Morale is really the 
process of working well together. It is the 
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working together of a group that individu- 
ally knows security and satisfaction on the 
job. It involves knowledge, sharing, thought- 
fulness, courtesies, and loyalties. Any group 
that possesses morale need not worry about 
bad internal relations. Good morale is built 
on many little things . . . it is built by tell- 
ing employees how they belong; it is giving 
credit and praise for work well done ; it is 
built by delegating authority when it is de- 
served; it is built by improving working con- 
ditions, and finally by handling criticism and 
discipline in an adult, understanding manner. 
It never hurts to be kind, understanding, and 
fair. The boss who follows these principles 
gets the work done. It’s the tyrant and bully 
with the heavy hand who is responsible for 
low morale that goes hand in hand with in- 
efficiency, sullenness, and poor service. 


Place of the Librarian 


Recently in a discussion of the library's 
place in the community a feature writer spoke 
of the problem of hiring adequate help and 
commented on the number of women who 
go into the profession as compared with the 
number of men. He cited the time he inter- 
viewed what he called an “old-fashioned 
male librarian,” who when questioned about 
his staff, which was predominantly feminine, 
replied in a derogatory tone, “Well, what can 
you do with a bunch of women? You know 
how they are.”” He undoubtedly belonged in 
the same category with another librarian, who 
years ago, when asked by a young assistant if 
she had done something according to his lik- 
ing, replied: “I never speak to anyone until 
they do something wrong.”” Can you imagine 
what the state of both internal and public 
relations, to say nothing of morale, must have 
been in that particular library ? 

Perhaps, we ought to keep two things in 
mind when we consider any program of em- 
ployee relations: that employees are people; 
and that it’s the little things that count. Per- 
haps, we ought to set down a few reminders 
just so that we will not be guilty of overlook- 
ing the very principles that govern good rela- 
tions whether it involves the relationship of 
librarian and board member, librarian and 
first assistant, librarian and page, first assist- 
ant and bookmobile driver, or any one of the 
hundreds of combinations possible in the li- 
brary world. Remember, the practice of good 
internal relations begins at the top and works 
down through the institution. 
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Be kind and considerate and sympathetic in your 
attitude toward all employees. 

Lead rather than drive. 

Win the respect of your fellow workers. 

Present instructions skilfully. 

Learn how to explain the job. 

Learn how to present difficult ideas successfully. 

Follow up effectively. 

Learn to discipline and criticize effectively. 

Delegate responsibility. 

Recognize merit. 

Keep your staff informed. 

Meet with your staff frequently to discuss prob- 
lems and progress that concern all. 


And while none of us could possibly be guilty 
of the following omissions, let us remind our- 
selves that these things are never done: 

Lose your temper and start a quarrel. 

Discipline or criticize any member of your staff 
in the presence of other staff members or the 
public. 

Deliberately withhold information from your 
staff or any member of it. 

Play favorites in the matter of work assignment 
or special privileges. 

Single out the same employees for special jobs, 
community participation, etc. 


Without good internal relations you can- 
not possibly have good public relations. Let's 
all paste this reminder in our respective hats 
and we will reap the dividends personally, 
professionally, and at a community level. 


CHRISTMAS CRACKERS 


(Continued from page 520) 
for shelter—a cinema or a public library. 
(Michael Innes: Operation Pax.) 

But the reference library, that’s different, 
surely? I thought again of the years of re- 
search, sitting in libraries, walking along 
shelves, turning over a hundred thousand 
pages of a thousand books. (Robert Harling: 
The Paper Palace.) The hunt is on. And the 
resources available? You can go to the pub- 
lic library and you dig out the street direc- 
tories of thirty years ago if they've been kept 
all that time . . . (Ibid.) Little confidence, 
apparently, can be felt on this score. 

What of the condition of the books which 
are available? It will pay any book designer, 
I believe, to study carefully the open shelves 
in... public libraries. (P. J. Conkwright, in 
Graphic Forms.) Evidently little credit is due 
to publishers on this count. But for the rest, 
the librarian cannot be blamed entirely, be- 
cause much of the dilapidation is caused by 
increasing demands made upon our public 
libraries (which we starve as we starve no 
other educational agency). (J. Donald 
Adams, in Graphic Forms.) 
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OW DO MEMBERS OF THE GENERAL PUB- 
Lic regard their public library? It is not 
easy to judge; there are no Gallup polls on li- 
brary popularity, and few individual readers 
express any opinion unless particularly in- 
censed. In the absence of any ad hoc assess- 
ment, perhaps the incidental comments of 
novelists and writers on other subjeects may 
provide clues, their authors being taken to be 
articulate members of the public—more ob- 
servant, of course, and certainly better able to 
express their views, but none the less valid in 
their revealing comments in that what they 
say of libraries when writing of other matters 
is more likely to be spontaneous. By linking 
a selection of such quotations in sequence, a 
composite picture has been built up of a visit 
to the public library. The individual excerpts, 
of course, cannot be taken as representative, 
but as a whole they form a portrait which in 
genera! outline may contain less distortion of 
the public’s attitude than might seem inherent 
in such a method. 

The prospective reader leaves home in high 
hopes; past experience has not been suffi- 
ciently disappointing to prevent optimism. 
Always exciting going to a library. Each time 
one felt one might be on the brink of a dis- 
covery; find a book, perhaps, that would open 
up—oh, a new world, change everything. 
(Bernadette Murphy: The Unwilling 
Player.) It is in a strange town, and he has 
to ask the way. From there I went to the 
Public Library (which, | may mention, seems 
to be unknown to many residents, for 1 asked 
six people where it was before I met one who 
directed me to it). (Sean O'Faolain: An Irish 
Journey.) When he arrives, the library build- 
ing is not encouraging; 1 came to the Public 
Library—a big, civic, somehow bloodless 
structure. (John Brooks: The Big Wheel.) 

That does not necessarily matter, if the 
interior is not too forbidding, and the staff 
members visible are pleasant and helpful: 
what do we find? Inside the double doors 
there is a{n]}. . . Information Desk at which 
sits one of those ageless women you see 
around municipal offices everywhere in the 
world. They were never young and will never 
be old. They have no beauty, no charm, no 





* Reprinted from the December 1951 issue of The Li- 
brarian and Book World. 
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Should Librarians Be Glamour Girls? 


By Dorothy 


ET's NOT WASTE TIME. My answer is an 
emphatic “Yes.” And I have very per- 
sonal reasons for saying so. 

Graduated from college within the past six 
vears and still considering myself eligible to 
stay out late, to laugh, and get a kick out of 
life, it is unnerving to have to withstand the 
inevitable reaction to ‘I’m a librarian,” when- 
ever anyone asks what I’m doing. If it’s a 
male who has asked, be he sixteen or sixty, 
I can almost see his mental process whereby 
I'm put on the shelf with high shoes, laven- 
der, and old ladies. 

If it's a friend from college who knew my 
first love for journalism and writing, she 
counters with, “Oh, but you're looking for 
something better, I hope.”’ And I can see her 
mental process, cataloging me in the “Poor 
Soul” class—no dash, no dancing, nothing. 
Or if it’s a stranger who asks, countless times 
the answer has been, ‘Well, you don’t /ook 
like a librarian.” As if she were saying, 
“Well, you don’t look like a leper.” 

What price librarianship! And I ask 
must this be? Must a young recruit to the 
library world who is at least average in looks, 
personality, and chic, be subjected to these 
deprecating remarks, as if she’d consigned 
herself to her own tomb? Does a new R.N. 
get a horrified look when she says she’s a 
nurse? A young advertising copywriter will 
rate an approving nod when it's found what 
she does. Yet the librarian rubbed shoulders 
with her just a few years ago in class. On 
what is this widespread, ofttimes ill-concealed 
distaste for librarians based? And what does 
it engender ? 

_ It is based on many things: it is the result, 
tor one, of the poor pay so long the lot of 
librarians. Clothes, and all the other feminine 
niceties which go to make up an attractive 
woman, had to go by the boards for most 
librarians for years. But with the increased 
salaries which are spreading, fortunately, 
throughout the profession, must dowdiness 
still be the rule in a library ? 

_It is, too, the result of confusing scholar- 
liness with sexlessness. I grant that thorough 
and sure research is the mark of a truly good 
librarian, yet I'm afraid it does not stop there 
in the library world. Librarians must /ook 


ee 


Librarian, Business Week magazine, New York. 
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scholarly. Women editors have a dry enough 
field in grammar and rhetoric—yet they can 
turn masculine heads and still be respected 
as superior in their trade. 

Another handicap has been the very atti- 
tude of librarians themselves. 

Has anyone, in discussing dealings with 
the library, had something like this to say to 
you—"'Oh, I lost my card once and she (the 
librarian) had such a fit, you'd think it was 
the end of the world. So I never went back.”’ 
Or, “I made a little mistake on my applica- 
tion and she was so unpleasant about it, I 
figured it wasn’t worth it.” Or a child, say, 
about asking the librarian a question, “I’m 
afraid of her.” 

What is it which makes librarians (even 
ones I've known personally with wit and 
gaiety in their souls) think they have to look 
serious and dry behind the desk? When a 
salesgirl or a hostess in a restaurant or an 
information clerk leans forward graciously to 
a question and smiles, we all glow inside and 
think, “Now there is someone who knows 
how to deal with the public.” Well—and 
be honest now — how many librarians ever 
smile? And they deal with the public all day 
long. 

The public then, marks all these things 
down, adds them to the old prejudices al- 
ready assumed, and stays away in droves. 
Meanwhile, inside the library, intelligent, 
well trained, interested librarians fret over 
lack of circulation, small support, decreased 
use. They might well search for the cause at 
home. 

Have I painted an unhappy picture—an 
unfeminine woman, in unattractive clothes, 
with an unfriendly manner? Perhaps, but a 
picture true, I’m afraid, in every detail to that 
in the minds of 90 per cent of the people, 
intelligent and unlettered alike. 

It is painted in the hope that the profes- 
sion and all the wonderful people in it I have 
met will wake up to realize that a light in 
the eye, a lilt in the voice, a becoming color 
can mean more to the library profession than 
all the professional mish-mash put together. 
Let librarians cease haggling over cataloging 
niceties. Let them rather concentrate on the 
nicety of a smile to the very next person who 
comes in. 
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The University Library and Its “Community” 


By Robert K. Johnson * 


—_™= “PUBLICS” OF THE UNIVERSITY LI- 

BRARY, the groups which it serves or 
can serve, and therefore the ones toward 
whom its publicity and public relations pro- 
grams should be addressed, is comprised of: 
undergraduate students, graduate students 
and faculty members, administrative staff and 
other officers of the university, alumni, and 
professional groups. 

If a university library is efficiently organ- 
ized and administered and is well staffed, it 
may be said to have met most of the require- 
ments necessary before good service can be 
offered to its public. But it must also have 
“character” and “personality” (some of 
which it derives from the quality and types of 
service offered). It should create an under- 
standing of what services it can offer, and 
then proceed to make these services indispen- 
sable. As the appreciation of the library's 
resources and services spreads, the library may 
well become indispensable in the minds of 
those it serves. 

There are numerous methods which can be 
utilized to uncover a latent demand for po- 
tential and existing services. A wider and 
better selection of library materials has been 
made necessary by the introduction of survey 
courses which cut across departmental boun- 
daries. The adoption and spread of this sur- 
vey movement has necessitated a greater co- 
ordination of library and instructional serv- 
ices. Cooperation with faculty and university 
administrative officers in curriculum develop- 
ment will aid in interdepartmental integra- 
tion, and also in such work as comprehensive 
examinations, honors, and other special pro- 
grams. 

There are a few members on all faculties 
who are trained well in the use of the library 
and who are library-minded. They often 
show a deep understanding of library prob- 
lems and objectives, and the library generally 
can depend upon their support. Through this 
nucleus the library can work to win over the 
less appreciative faculty members. 

The selection and acquisition program pro- 
vides the library with another opportunity to 
improve and increase services to the faculty. 





* Chief, Catalog Branch, Air University Library, Max- 
well Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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The numerous book selection aids and other 
bibliographical tools enable the librarian to 
call attention of faculty and administrators to 
books, reviews, and bibliographies of interes 
and value. 

Distributing notices of notable acquisitions 
periodically can be of much value in pointing 
out important material. A complete list of 
accessions, in most university libraries, would 
not be very practical ; of considerably greater 
value is a carefully selected list. If such a list 
is to be issued, extra copies might well be 
made for posting and for distribution. 

Other services of value to the faculty and 
administrative officials are annotated bibliog- 
raphies of periodical articles and books on 
educational problems and related topics. An 
additional type of special service is a libraty- 
published, classified index to general periodi- 
cal articles. Such a project should be designed 
to compensate for the lag between the publi- 
cation of current, general journals, and the 
appearance of the periodical-indexing serv- 
ices. Such a local index should be highly 
selective and probably should be issued 
monthly in order to fulfill its purpose. The 
time consumed in preparation of such an 
index would probably not be prohibitive if 
apportioned among members of the staff 
Possibly capable and interested faculty mem- 
bers would be willing to help in its prepata- 
tion. Articles should be chosen on the basis 
of the ones which appear to be of most im- 
portance locally. Like the selected list of 
notable accessions previously mentioned, this 
service would call attention to material which 
might be otherwise overlooked. 


Periodicals 


In addition to these services, the university 
library can issue occasionally a list of periodi- 
cal holdings. Such publications are welcomed 
by faculty and other library users. If sucha 
listing should prove to be too extensive to be 
practicable, classified lists could be substi- 
tuted; these would be easier to handle than 
a complete list. 

Such services as the ones already described 
would obviate, to a certain extent, the ques- 
tionable necessity of routing material to fac- 
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ulty. As a rule, faculties are notoriously un- 
reliable about looking at such materials in 
anything like a reasonable length of time. 

Another potent tool for extending pub- 
licity and improving public relations is the 

riodical listing of faculty publications. In 
addition to being of interest and value to the 
faculty, such a bibliography is often of use 
to the library in other ways, and it can stimu- 
late donations of faculty publications. 


Passing Along the Word 


Word-of-mouth ‘a as a means of 
strengthening the library's public relations is 
a valuable factor in obtaining faculty support 
and in gaining a favorable reaction from the 
rest of the library's public. Personable, cour- 
teous, patient, and tactful service are vital to 
establishing friendly and mutually profitable 
relationships. High quality in personnel and 
services is also necessary. A favorable atti- 
tude on the part of staff members, both 
toward their work and toward the public, is 
requisite. The best staffed, most complete, 
and best administered library will certainly 
have strained relations with the faculty if the 
teachers do not feel that the library staff wel- 
comes them and their problems. Application 
of the common-sense principles of winning 
friends can be invaluable in building for the 
library a strong current of support and under- 
standing among the faculty. Personal chats 
with faculty members can result in frank and 
friendly discussion of problems, and will fre- 
quently lead to quicker solutions of some 
difficulties than will meetings of the library 
committee. The librarian’s ability to see his 
own Organization as it is seen by others can 
be a decided asset. 

Much of what has been mentioned about 
relations with other parts of the university 
library's campus public also applies to the li- 
brary’s relations with the je body. The 
university library is required to provide serv- 
ice for the undergraduate students as well as 
the faculty and graduate students. Instruc- 
tion in the use of books and libraries should 
be given to the students, either as a part of 
a course in one of the departments of instruc- 
tion, e.g., freshman English, or as a course 
conducted by the library staff. If such instruc- 
tion is not available, then an orientation talk 
and tour, or lectures should be given. Where 
possible, the latter should be given regardless 
of other offerings in the field. Emphasis on 
the pleasures of reading should not be ig- 
nored, and the lectures or talks should be 
gauged for the undergraduate. 
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Popularizing and interpreting the library 
are two aims of the library publicity directed 
toward the student body. Popularization of 
the library and of reading for enjoyment re- 
ceive their greatest impetus from browsing or 
open-shelf collections; but library interpreta- 
tion is best accomplished through other 
media. Colleges and universities alike have 
adopted the idea of the browsing room, and 
among the student body it has become one of 
the most popular and most utilized services. 

Along somewhat the same line as recrea- 
tional libraries are the dormitory and fra- 
ternity-sorority collections which some insti- 
tutions establish. A plan for these entails 
much more supervision and expense than 
most university libraries are willing or pre- 
pared to assume, but the establishment of 
such collections, as well as of adequate brows- 
ing libraries, is a valuable means of favorably 
publicizing the library as an important recre- 
ational reading and cultural center. This con- 
tact with sagen alumni and future off- 
campus public offers much possible publicity 
value and probable strengthening of the li- 
brary’s public relations. 

The graduate students of the university 
will require much the same services as will 
the faculty. The work and research of gradu- 
ate students, while there will be more of it, 
will presumably not be as advanced as that 
of the faculty. But it should not be assumed 
that because graduate students are advanced 
they do not need aid in the use of the library. 
They will be fairly well acquainted with the 
card catalog and indexes; but much remains 
to be done in guiding graduate students, and 
often faculty members as well, in the use of 
the less common bibliographical tools and in 
the literature of their subject fields. This is 
not only a case of publicizing the library and 
its resources, and of building better public 
relations—it is a matter which appears to 
have been too greatly overlooked in the past. 
Much time and energy has been spent in 
equipping the undergraduate to make better 
use of resources. There is no sound reason 
why this logical process should not be con- 
tinued and similar aid given to advanced stu- 
dents and faculty members. 

Stack privileges are usually extended to 
graduate students and to faculty, and this 
works out for the convenience of the stu- 
dents, the faculty, and the library. Service in 
the form of subject bibliographies and other 
lists is also helpful. The graduate’s extra- 
curricular needs should not be overlooked 
either. Although his time is more limited 
and his interests more specialized, he will 
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need and appreciate the opportunity for occa- 
sional use of recreational reading facilities. 
The stimulation of a broad outlook and cul- 
tural and avocational interests are as impor- 
tant in the development of the graduate stu- 
dent and faculty member as they are in that 
of the undergraduate student and others of 
the university library's less specialized public. 
Scholarship is not so admirable if it domi- 
nates the individual to such a degree that he 
becomes disinterested in broad topics outside 
his special interests. One of the duties of the 
university library, in addition to aiding ad- 
vanced scholars in their work, should be to 
help establish and encourage their interests in 
other fields so that they will be open-minded, 
valuable, and active participants in the cul- 
ture of a democratic society. 


Serving Alumni 


In connection with serving alumni, accord- 
ing to Guy Lyle’s College Library Publicity 
library publicity may take two forms: service 
through reading guidance in the newer 
alumni education programs, and the develop- 
ment and maintenance of alumni interest in 
the support of the library. The library can 
help to keep alive, stimulate, and develop the 
alumni interest through booklists. Such guid- 
ance bibliographies may be general or topical, 
or they may form reading courses. In any 
case, they should be short, probably with no 
more than a dozen titles, and possibly have 
brief annotations. If it can be obtained, the 
aid of the faculty in helping to choose titles 
for such lists will ease the burden of the 
library's work. The faculty members, given 
this responsibility, will see one of the ways 
they can help the library perform its services. 

The alumni reading lists of Princeton and 
Yale universities and of the University of 
Michigan are representative of the kind of 
work that can be done in this field. At Michi- 
gan, these selective lists are prepared by the 
Library Extension Service with the aid of the 
Bureau of Alumni Relations. They are issued 
as separates for the alumni, but are available 
in bound, paper-covered editions for the pub- 
lic and for libraries, and now cover nearly a 
thousand subjects. 

In connection with issuing such bibliogra- 
phies, some provision should be made for 
meeting the demand for books listed. As in 
work with other segments of its public, the 
library's publicity here may also backfire to a 
certain extent if the demand should greatly 
exceed the library's ability to provide the 
publicized services. It is logical to assume 
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that the library should supply books men. 
tioned to the alumni if they are unable tp 
obtain them through sources nearer to them 

Care is needed to prevent overextension of 
services to any one part of the library's publi 
at the expense of the other groups ; this holds 
true also of the services offered to the alumni 
Alumni reading lists are valuable not only as 
a medium for publicizing the university and 
the library, and as a strong element in the 
public relations program of the university and 
its library, but they are also illustrative of the 
sort of project which the library can under. 
take to further the total program of the insti. 
tution for making itself indispensable 

In developing alumni interest in the library 
and in maintaining it, campaigns for books 
special funds, and other forms of assistance 
can be helpful if properly managed. The |i 
brarian can aid in collecting publicity mate. 
rial to be used in alumni appeals. Publicity 
directed toward alumni should always go out 
through established channels if these are wel! 
organized and strong, in order not to have a 
divisive effect upon the group being con 
tacted, and likewise to prevent waste of effort 

Impressive pictorial and graphic publicity 
can be utilized. The library's publicity direc 
tor can produce material of this type for te. 
production in the alumni and university news- 
papers. It may be used for comparison and 
contrast with the same features in the libraries 
of other institutions. An effective bar graph 
was published in the Princeton Alumni 
Weekly for May 11, 1934, showing the 
growth of the Prinecton University Library 
over a period of thirty years as contrasted 
with the growth of the libraries of ten other 
large universities. 

Publicity which may be produced about 
library services for alumni depends on the 
extent to which the library can assume its 
obligatory functions of serving the alumni 
The establishment of good public relations 
with the alumni also rests on this ability of 
the library to serve the group adequately. 
Increased interest among alumni will result 
from a vigorous library program for their 
benefit, and alumni support of the library 
will be strengthened. 


So 8B 
Are We Like Sheepskin? 


Willis Holmes Kerr, librarian emeritus of Clare- 
mont College, has made the “blanket statement 
that “Books are just people between covers.” One 
of the young men, Cyril by name, in W. S. Gilbert's 
1884 play, Princess Ida, echoed the same thought 
in his assertion that one’s face and figure “suggest 
a book appropriately bound.” Harry C. BAUER 
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Public Relations 


Resources of a 


Branch Community’ 
By Kate Coplan* 


HERE ARE TWO KEY WORDS that librar- 

ians should keep in mind when consid- 
ering how to win friends and influence 
people. Those words are Service and con- 
tacts. Unless you have a firm foundation to 
build on, no public relations program, no 
matter how ambitious, is likely to do much 
good. Your time, effort, and energy, not to 
mention money spent, will be largely wasted. 
We might take the theme of this conference 
literally. Books are basic -— books are our 
basic stock in trade—and how we dispense 
them makes all the difference. 

Any librarian who gives half-hearted, dis- 
interested, inadequate service might just as 
well forget about public relations and make 
up her mind that her branch will vegetate as 
long as she does. But, the librarian who gives 
prompt, efficient, courteous service service 
with a smile, service above and beyond the 
call of duty—that librarian is well along the 
road to promoting the best possible relations 
with her community. 


Because I have nothing to do with it, I 
always love to brag about our service at Enoch 
Pratt. Every place I go I hear complimen- 
tary comments about our service and staff. If 
you'll forgive me, I'd like to read part of an 
item that appeared some months ago in the 
Baltimore Sun. It was written by the editor- 
in-chief, I believe, in his column, “The Spill: 
way,” and though it relates to one of our 
subject departments, it could just as easily 
have been written about a branch. 


One of my colleagues makes a point of dropping 
into the Enoch Pratt Library now and then just to 
see how things are going. The other evening things 
were humming. ; 

On the main floor, in what is called the Industry 
and Science Department, he tried to engage the at- 
tractive, alert young woman behind the desk in con- 
versation but he didn’t get far because of the fre- 
quent interruptions. One interrupter, he recalled, 
wanted a book on the construction of club cellars. 
The young woman walked to a shelf, got a book 
down and handed it over, to the surprise and de- 
light of the inquirer. 

Public tp iscussion, Branch_ Libraries Committee of the 
poy Body es Division, ALA Conference, New York, 
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Another interrupter was a distinguished profes- 
sor emeritus of the John Hopkins University. His 
mission was to suggest the purchase of some erudite 
tome which he had not been able to find in the 
catalog. The young woman acted as if the acquisi- 
tion of that book was her major aim in life. She 
got the title exactly, the name of the author and 
publisher and even the price, before the learned 
gentleman left. When my colleague asked if she 
knew who he was, she said she hadn’t the dimmest 
idea, implying that she would have been just as 
diligent if he had been a beggar. 

Habitually, and perhaps unthinkingly, we often 
attribute indifference or even worse to public em- 
ployees. It is good to have my colleague’s insist- 
ence that, in some areas, at least, they love their 
jobs 


I am happy to say that sort of thing is 


characteristic of the Pratt, and I’m sure it is 
true of many other libraries, too. 


Making Friends 


In a branch there are almost unlimited 
opportunities for making friends for the li- 
brary. Your relations are so much more in- 
formal than at the central building. Get to 
know the people of the area, how they live, 
what they like and dislike, their educational 
and economic levels, and anything else that 
seems pertinent. The more you know about 
them, the better you can serve them. 

Get to know the civic leaders, the business 
men, the neighborhood newspapers, the labor 
groups, the club women, the church groups, 
etc. And, make sure they know you! I once 
heard a smart newspaper reporter say that it 
doesn’t make so much difference whom you 
know, it’s who knows you that counts. 

Try to make your library the community 
center for meetings of worthwhile groups, for 
P.T.A. sessions, flower shows, for any pro- 
gram where you can tie in with books. And 
carry your books out into the neighborhood 
when you can, through booktalks—display- 
ing your books ; through displays in windows, 
markets, stores, and other places where many 
people are apt to see them. Keep reminding 
the residents of your area as pleasantly and 
forcefully as you can of the library’s services 
and resources which can help them lead more 
interesting and successful lives. 
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Violet Myer, librarian of the Pratt's New 
Pimlico branch, suggests: 


Branch public relations are best met by the satis- 
fied customer, and individual, friendly service to 
the reader is paramount. The more local the group, 
the better it is for the branch. Neighborhood Coun- 
cils, P.T.A.’s, parent education classes, churches, 
public welfare agencies, women’s clubs, the neigh- 
borhood newspapers, nationality groups—whatever 
the community offers in the way of organized 
groups are outlets for branch community work. 

It differs from Central in that it is usually on a 
smaller, neighborhood scale—the approach can be 
more informal. The individual branch works with 
local units of the larger organizations, such as the 
Women's Civic League, Mental Hygiene Society, 
League of Women Voters, etc. The branch librar- 
ian needs to know about the over-all programs of 
those citywide organizations, however, before plan- 
ning any programs with them. 

The branch staff has an opportunity to become 
really acquainted with their public. Their public 
relations are apt to be more individual than organ- 
ized. They are frequently asked to serve on com- 
mittees of other organizations and act as judges in 
contests as well as to give booktalks 

Branches often initiate programs, getting other 
organizations to act as cosponsors. The public re- 
lations value of bringing various groups together 
through the medium of the library is intangible, 
but important. Example: The Around the World 
in East Baltimore series, which included handicraft 
displays, music, dances, cookery, etc., involved 14 
committee members from five nationalities—none 
of whom knew much about the others’ work. One 
of their decisions was to urge members of their 
own group to attend the programs of the other 
nationalities—and this was done, creating overflow 
audiences to all programs, and a fund of good will 
for the branch. 

One of the best functions of the branch (but 
this is also true of the library as a whole) is that 
it is a Common meeting ground where everyone is 
treated alike without regard to race, color or creed. 
The smaller neighborhood agency is, however, in 
an excellent position to overcome prejudice of this 
type and to deal with it when it occurs. 


Work with Grou ps 


Janet Stevens, librarian of the Pratt’s For- 
est Park branch, Number 14, recommends: 


We work with groups that meet in the branch, 
help them with program materials, give innumer- 
able book talks to organizations in the branch area. 
Assisted a local leader in organizing a civic group 
in Forest Park; suggested names of individuals who 
might be interested, attended the opening meeting, 
discussed possibilities of programs when they were 
concerned over the use of narcotics in this area. 

We have displayed the hobbies and artistic efforts 
of groups and individuals in the reading room. 

We drew on the local ministers’ knowledge of 
the neighborhood when compiling our annual re- 
port—for changes in the area in the past five years, 
and what they think the future may be. 

We drew in community talent for some of the 
branch programs planned this year, for book re- 
viewing, particularly. One minister and two women 
leaders participated. 
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We planned a series of eleven weexty programs 
for the public—four film forums, four book review 
and discussion programs, and three miscellaneous 

We invited some of our readers to review books 
for the Sunday Sun’s book page (by arrangement 
with Kate Coplan). 7 

We are assisting one club to plan a discys. 
sion group on Gerald Johnson's 
People’’ in the fall. 

We attend all school fetes, church suppers, etc 
in the immediate area, when possible 

We gave a showing of film on the Supreme 
Court, Congress, etc., and a brief talk on citizen. 
ship to our Americanization class prior to their first 
visit to Washington. These are the foreign born 
who are working toward their citizenship papers 


Public Resources 


Sara Siebert, librarian of the Pratt's Fells 
Point Branch, Number 19, reports: 


This American 


Ours is a community where public r are 
not obvious, but are on your doorstep if you are 
willing to scrape the bottom of the barr 
with what you have. 

Recently we have been covering the waterfront 
to make ourselves known to longshoremen’s unions 
and agencies which work with seamen. An explicit 
sign in the seamen’s Y.M.C.A. showing by a dia 
gram map how to get to Branch Number 19 has 
directed dozens of seafarers, for the most part 
charming and interesting men, to the branch t 
browse and borrow books, and occasionally make 
off with them. This contact is a deliberate attempt 
on the part of the librarians to add color to branch 
activities and professional work in a communit 
where much family life is depressing and unwhole 
some, and where interests and reading ability are 
limited by factors far stronger than pressures from 
schools, social agencies, libraries, community coun 
cils, and churches. 

Some time ago, I suggested a poster with a pi 
ture of our building as a means of publicizing the 
branch and as an excuse for meeting and making 
ourselves known to social, economic, commercial 
religious, political establishments in the commu 
nity. This idea was shelved because of expense, a 
happy fact in the light of a new opportunity, the 
$1,500,000 library loan coming up in November 
With posters and fliers it will be possible to d 
the same thing, that is, sell ourselves to the con 
munity and tell them that there is a public library 
at 606 South Ann Street. At present a great ma 
jority of residents and business men do not know 
that we exist. A loud, wild, flashing sign is stil 
the best hope for general recognition 

A visit to the branch by a young nurse from the 
Well-Baby Clinic led us to ask if we might take 
appropriate library materials to the mothers who 
used the clinic on Monday and Wednesday morn 
ings. The nurse seemed pleased with the idea ana 
the doctor in charge gave permission. But they 
offered no encouragement, and warned us that these 
mothers were nonreaders. 

Branch Number 19 borrowed from Central a 
basket, a gay, red “Hit Parade” box used by the 
young people's staff, and some books and_pam- 
phlets designed to supplement our Parents’ Collec- 
tion. The basket, when filled, contained materials 
on the practical arts, citizenship, child care, pocket 
books, easy novels, magazines and books for chil- 

dren, as well as booklists and various library at 
nouncements. 
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The branch janitor carried the box and basket to 
the clinic, where the box was displayed in the back 
of the large drab room on top of folded chairs 
which had been covered by gym mats. The display 
was arranged by the “librarian of the day.” It 
would never be featured in the Wilson Library 
Bulletin, but it brightened a very unattractive room. 

A general announcement was made to introduce 
ourselves to the mothers who sat on the lines of 
chairs as they waited their turn to be called by the 
doctor. Our name, location of the branch, purpose 
of the visit, and the “free’’ aspect of the library 
were included in this talk. Usually, there was not 
response until we distributed leaflets and children’s 
books and made a mother-to-mother canvas of the 
room. This encouraged a few to look at the dis- 
play while the librarian held the baby. 

The women were pleasant. Some had definite 
requests, such as directions for knitware size 52, 
and Ukrainian books. Many pointed to their addi- 
tional children, who were hardly out of the baby 
stage, as ample reason for lack of time to read or 
use the library. Most still asked, “How much does 
it cost to belong?’’ We were surprised to see that 
a number already used the library. 

One of the results was investigation by the clini- 
cal personnel of the possibility of using the cleaner 
and more accessible library meeting room as a 
clinic. Unfortunately the present heating system 
cannot be regulated to give adequate heat to the 
basement. We will be happy to have them if this 
feasibly can be corrected. 

This project was not glamorous, say, like Mr. 
Robl’s window on Eastern Avenue which we 
dressed accompanied by zither music, or the stall 
in the butcher's section of Broadway Market, with 
its color and atmosphere. But contacts with moth- 
ers are important. We at least met two hundred 
parents who some day may have the time and re- 
member the library for their service and recreation. 


Work with Young People 


Grace Slocum, assistant coordinator of work 
with young people, finds: 


As far as work with young people is concerned, 
the public high school is our best point of contact. 
Through book talks to ninth, tenth, and eleventh 
gtade English classes, reading for pleasure is pre- 
sented as appealingly as possible. 

_ The special book fairs for seniors stress with a 
light touch the informational resources of the li- 
brary and are tending, I think, to break down the 
stuffy librarian” concept which some of the 
twelfth graders had previously. (The neighborhood 
newspapers usually give us a story on the fairs). 

We cooperate with school clubs on special proj- 
ects—books for the photography club, a trip to the 
industry and science department at central for the 
science club, etc., as well as sustained help with the 
civic experience classes, in which the students work 
one day a week in a variety of community agencies 
—tity courts, the housing authority, local commu- 
nity councils, etc. 

Recreation centers and churches approached 
through the director or minister with specific sug- 
gestions for programs or displays for young 
People’s groups are almost always glad to carry 
through on the project and to look to the library 
for help later, whereas vague offers to be of help 
are usually left hanging and are not followed up. 
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Boy and girl scout groups, especially cub scout 
leaders who are often teen-agers, are a good con- 
tact. One of our young people’s librarians through 
such a contact was asked to the leaders’ workshop 
to help with training in campfire story-telling and 
to furnish material for subsequent programs. 

The radiant or daylight screen, which can be 
used for showing movies in the main reading room 
without dimming the lights is bringing in teen- 
agers who had not come before, but who now think 
the library is a pretty swell place. Films featured 
to date, in underprivileged neighborhoods, have 
covered swimming, table etiquette, personality, or 
sports. Use of the screen is an informal approach. 
Sometimes the kids see the movie through the 
window and then come in to find out what is going 
on. 


Work with Children 


Elizabeth H. Gross, coordinator of work 
with children, makes a list: 


Groups which the children’s librarians and the 
office normally work with in their communities: 

Scouts — Scout camps (telling stories) — Scout 
leaders (helping plan programs, instructing leaders 
in story telling). 

Children and faculties of all types of schools— 
public, private, parochial. Instruction to mothers 
of blind children in the Maryland School of the 
Blind. 

Hospital work with crippled and ill children 
(Coblens’ collection). Books sent to homes 
through the Rheumatic Fever Association and the 
Baltimore Department of Education. 

Junior League—instruction in story telling to 
members. 

Church groups—help with Sunday school pro- 
grams, talks to Mothers’ Clubs, parent groups, on 
books. 

Vacation camps—church and day camps—story- 
telling. They also borrow collections for use. 

Programs within agency which lead to coopera- 
tion with outside agency. For example, a doll ex- 
hibit in a branch led to cooperation with the De- 
partment of Recreation and Y.W.C.A. on doll 
exhibits. 

Baltimore Museum of Art—displays and story 
telling. 

Community organizations—such as cooperation 
with housing and area project directors. 

P.T.A.—talks on reading and books. 

Child Study Groups. 

State Teachers College—talks on books and tech- 
niques. 

YMCA and YWCA—story telling. 

Booksellers—distribution of library lists featur- 
ing books suitable as gifts. 

Cooperation with newspapers, television and 
radio stations. 


A few years ago a Baltimore ice man put 
up a sign reading, ‘Positively no ice sold on 
Sundays, especially five-cent pieces.” 

I should like to paraphrase that a bit and 
say, “Positively no special public relations 
programs in branches unless the service and 
the contacts are strong enough to justify 
them.” 
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Supplementing the Library’s Budget 


The Library Public Relations Council meeting on November 20, 1952, on 
° ° aT? od bs ’ > ” 

three quite different methods of “Supplementing the Library's Budget,” was such 
a lively and practical session that those present expressed the wish that the in. 
formation given by the speakers might be made widely available through the 
Wilson Library Bulletin. None of the speakers had prepared talks, but the Bulle- 
tin presents the following outlines in the hope they will prove almost as helpful 
as though you had been there to jot down notes for yourself. 


Increases Through the Regular Budget 
By Agnes C. Norton * 


EANECK—a suburban community forty- 
five minutes from New York City, with 
35,000 population—is residential with no in- 
dustry. Its first municipal tax supported li- 
brary was dedicated November 29, 1927. 
Building additions in 1936 cost $66,000; the 
second addition to building in 1952 cost 
$237,000. 

All funds, for equipment, building, and 
expenses came from taxation. No private 
funds or private organization was working to 
supplement library funds. The library is so 
well known to the community its budget in- 
crease was granted without question. 

Library budget, made by treasurer and li- 
brarian for approval by library trustees, ap- 
pears in pamphlet (with picture of library and 
short article on services) distributed annually 
by township council to every home. Pam- 
phlet itemizes budgets of all township depart- 
ments, also. 

To receive public support librarians must 
create spirit of friendliness and helpfulness, 
overcome prejudices created by Hugh Wal- 
pole, Betty Smith, William Saroyan, cartoon- 
ists, etc. The decor of building is important ; 
it should have a cheerful, colorful, and hos- 
pitable appearance. Overcome traditional and 
stuffy ideas—paint dark woodwork a light or 
bright color. Emphasize neatness—no fussy, 
dizzy appearance; no posters hanging by one 
tack. 

Township council and other public officials 
are important friends. Send list of monthly 
book additions (with attractively illustrated 
cover) to township manager and president of 
the Board of Education, etc. Send copy of 
annual report to each councilman. Call atten- 


* Library Director, Teaneck, New Jersey, Public Library. 
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tion of municipal manager to books for 
courses Or On municipal government 

Furnish list of books for rookie policemen 
Send letters to council members inviting them 
to any special exhibit or program arranged 
by the library. Send letter of appreciation to 
the council for any service to library 

Meet with local groups—school, church, 
scout, service clubs. Never feel that what you 
tell them of the library or its services is 
obvious. It is amazing how ignorant many 
people are of library services. For instance, 
advice on purchase of encyclopedia for home 
use. Make this service known to parents 

Local authors—display each new book with 
poster, press notices, picture of author pre- 
senting book to librarian. Authors’ Night 
invite local authors to speak briefly (display 
original manuscripts, illustrations, etc.) fol- 
lowed by informal reception. Invite the pub- 
lic—people are always delighted to meet and 
talk with a ‘‘real’’ author. 

Display hobbies or collections of local resi- 
dents—paper weights, fans, minerals, Victo- 
rian jewelry—also exhibits by local amateur 
artists. Exhibitors feel pleasure and pride in 
showing their collections in a public place 
Exhibits bring friends and relatives as well as 
other hobbyists to library as well as articles 
in the press. 

Phonograph records make friends. Start 
a small collection with even $50 or $100. Spe- 
cially interested are the Woman's Club opera 
study group and the College Club music 
group. The local laundromat took library rec- 
ords off on tape recorder, inserting ° this rec- 
ord was borrowed from your public library, 
and used it as background music while people 
were waiting for laundry. For music lunch 
hours we send notices to local offices and 
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schools inviting people to listen to half an 
hour of music, bring their own sandwiches— 
the library serves coffee. One press article 
which attracted attention was headed: More 
men than women borrow records—from rail- 
road ticket clerk to engineer.” 

Children can be good public relations 
through reading clubs, story hours, picture 
book time, programs by children’s authors— 
ublishers will often send them without 
charge. Also popular are “Children’s Thea- 
tre’—$1 for six shows, magicians, puppet 
shows, Chinese shadow plays, American In- 
dian songs and dances, animal shows. Attrac- 
tive, gay mimeographed circulars are distrib- 
uted to children of public and parochial 
schow's announcing special programs. There 
are also class visits to library and book talks 
in school assemblies by librarians. 

Effective publicty is distributed by ‘Wel- 
come Wagon”’ representative. 


Select books with community interests in 
mind—businessmen, parents groups, home 
owners, hobby groups. Make rules flexible. 

When people compliment the library on 
its services, thank them and ask them to write 
a letter to the township council telling of their 
appreciation of the library. 

Gay red, yellow, and black circular—re- 
produced by photo-offset—telling of services 
and needs of library were distributed to 
10,000 homes in Teaneck by members of 
Hi-Y. The librarian meets with council— 
provides comparative figures showing inade- 
quacies of shelf, floor, and seating space. 
Have frequent press releases but make them 
dramatic, vivid, and definite. 

Christopher Morley says that ‘a more 
pugnacious spirit should be instilled into 
librarians.”’ I feel rather that we should be 
more tenacious and surely more gracious. 


Help from Friends of the Library 
By Lillian C. Van Mater * 


HERE ARE A NUMBER of ways in which a 

Friends of the Library organization, or a 

comparable group, can assist in supplement- 
ing the library's budget. 

A Friends of the Library organization is a 
group of citizens, men and women, who be- 
come familiar with the library's program, its 
services, its needs and its problems, and then 
interpret these things to the community at 
large. It is not a policy-making group but a 
working group that seeks public support for 
the library trustees’ desire for an adequate 
budget. 

There are definite and specific ways in 
which these organizations have supplemented 
the library’s budget. 

“Friends” have helped libraries to secure new 
buildings, bookmobiles, and branch libraries. 


They have purchased record collections, motion 
picture projectors, and television sets thus enabling 
the library to institute audio-visual services and pro- 
grams. 


Fund-raising campaigns have been conducted by 
friends in some communities and restricted budgets 
augmented. 

Other friends groups act as publicity agents. Fre- 
quently there are professional publicity men and 
women among the membership of these groups, 
they write copy for leaflets and brochures, arrange 
and present radio programs, organize forum series 


* Library Director, Hempstead, New York, Public Li 
brary. ‘ ; 
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and plan art exhibits. In short, they do a public 
relations job for the library at no expense. 

Still other groups have instigated studies and sur- 
veys and stronger libraries have resulted. 


All of these accomplishments supplement 
the library's budget either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

The Friends of the Hempstead Public Li- 
brary was organized during the spring and 
summer of 1949 in anticipation of the sixti- 
eth anniversary of the founding of the li- 
brary. In response to an invitation sent out by 
the library director, representatives of twenty- 
two agencies, institutions, and organizations 
in the community met to form a friends 
group. They represented all faiths and all 
community interests and were a real cross- 
section of the village of Hempstead. At this 
Organizational meeting committees were set 
up and work begun which resulted in the elec- 
tion of officers and the adoption of a constitu- 
tion and by-laws. 

The first open meeting held by the friends 
in November 1949 had an attendance of 650 
persons, with Pearl S. Buck as guest speaker. 
At the end of the first year the snendbdethig 
numbered 400 and has remained at that 
figure. 

The function of the friends, as they saw it, 
is expressed by this quote from their constitu- 
tion: 
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ARTICLE II—PuRPOsES. 


The purposes of this Association shall be to main- 
tain a group of persons interested in the welfare of 
the Hempstead Library; to interpret to the public 
its potentialities and to seek the support necessary 
to realize them; to encourage betterment of the Li- 
brary’s physical facilities, to formulate procedures 
whereby gifts and endowments may be acquired by 
the library; and to stimulate use of the library to its 
fullest extent. 


The first major project of the organization 
was a concerted effort to obtain a new library 
building for the village of Hempstead. In- 
quiries were made as to why preliminary 
plans for a building drawn up in 1946 had 
been shelved. The friends group had active 
and vocal representatives at village board 
meetings and at the psychological time a de- 
mand for action was made. 

An intensive newspaper publicity campaign 
was put on by the library and the friends 
organization, with emphasis on the over- 
crowded conditions in the old, completely 
inadequate building housing the library. Full 
page center-spreads of pictures illustrating 
unsafe, congested areas of the building were 


published. 


The action committee of the friends, which 
included a local judge, a member of the vil- 
lage budget committee, and three additional 
leaders in the community, organized a speak- 
ers bureau. Five-minute speeches, pointing 
out the need for a new library building, were 
given at the service club and other community 


groups. 





The entire membership of the organization 
was kept informed of the progress beinp 
made in the campaign by the publication a 
a bulletin published quarterly. ' 

As a result of these efforts, in less than one 
year plans for the library building had been 
revised and accepted, contracts let, and the 
cornerstone laid. 

The new, well equipped library building js 
a tribute to the efforts of the library trustees 
and the Friends of the Library. In recogni. 
tion of the friends’ accomplishments, their 
organization played an important part in the 
dedication and open house ceremonies for the 
new library. 

Another way in which the Hempstead 
friends helped to supplement the library 
budget was by their gift of a motion picture 
projector and screen. This equipment was 
purchased from a special gift fund and was 
presented at the opening of the building 
Each year the group contributes monies for 
the purchase of records, supplementing the 
item in the budget for records and films. 

Having stressed ways in which a friends 
group can supplement the library's budget, | 
should like to remind you that the primary 
function of such an organization should not 
be that of fund-raising nor should it act asa 
pressure group. Its primary function is rather 
to serve as ambassador of good will in inter- 
preting not only the library's needs but also 
its program of services, its facilities, and its 
holdings to the entire community. 


Contributions from Business and Industry 
By Bayard Schieffelin * 
As reported by Alice H. Giavellit 


HE NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY has some 

special problems. First of all, the NYPL 
is two separate entities: the seventy circulat- 
ing branches, completely — by the 
city plus state aid, with a budget of four 
million a year; and the central reference li- 
brary, supported by private money supple- 
mented by 5 per cent state funds, with a 
budget of three million a year. An endow- 
ment fund of fifty-five million does not bring 
in enough income. About $400,000 has to be 


“® Executive Officer (a respectful title for the Chief of 
Fund Raising), New York Public Library. 

+ Junior Reference Librarian, Mount Vernon, New 
York, Public Library; Secretary, Library Public Relations 
Council. 
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obtained elsewhere. The trustees have gone 
to the public for it. 

They analyzed the users in different depart: 
ments of the library, and appealed to groups 
who have made extensive use of the library 
services. They formed a committee of fifty 
leading business men who became the Citi- 
zens Advisory Committee. Their purpose is 
threefold: to provide an audit of the library's 
services; to cooperate with the trustees in 
helping relations with the public; to raise 
money, primarily from business and industry 

Technique for getting these men to serve 
The library gives a series of dinners. This 

(Continued on page 533) 
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A Service for Senior Citizens 
By Francis R. St. John * 


OREDOM AND LONELINESS are twin com- 

panions of old age. Probably they al- 
ways have been, in all ages and all lands; 
but modern civilization with its furious pace 
has greatly increased the number and accen- 
tuated the lonesomeness of people suddenly 
shunted out of the main stream of life and 
left to drift aimlessly in back waters. 


The Library A Haven 


The public library is a natural haven for 
folks of this age. They turn more and more 
to reading as other forms of leisure-time ac- 
tivity are denied to them by economic or 
social circumstances. But for some people 
reading is not enough—they crave the com- 
panionship of their fellows, the chance to 
exchange ideas and share social pleasures 
with them. 

That is why, in contemplating a special 
service for older people, we in the Brooklyn 
Public Library thought in terms of programs 
—book talks, discussions, films, music, even 
card parties and teas. The result: the “Senior 
Citizens,” a community activity for men and 
women admitting to sixty years or more (and 
it's surprising how many will readily admit 
to any age if the reward is great enough). 
The name, by the way, was chosen by the 
older people themselves. 

Our Senior Citizens met for the first time 
on April 8, 1952, in the Flatbush Branch 
Library, one of our oldest Carnegie build- 
ings, in a predominantly residential neighbor- 
hood. Six months later to the day, with the 
Mayor's Advisory Committee for the Aged 
cooperating in the friendliest fashion, we 
opened a special room for their own use and 
inaugurated a series of programs now in 
their sixth month. 

Our trustees provided some money for cur- 
tains, easy chairs, card tables, books, and 
other needs. Our maintenance staff did some 
cleaning and painting. The result—a cozy 
bright room in the basement, freshly painted 
in cheerful yellow and blue tones, with fig- 
ured drapes. The Senior Citizens find, here, 
a book and magazine collection of their own 


* Chief Librarian, Brooklyn, New York, Public Library. 
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Senior Citizens Enjoy Their Room in the 
Flatbush Branch Library 


to draw from every day of the week except 
Sunday. Some of the books are printed in 
large type easy on tired eyes. Reading lamps 
beside comfortable chairs make the invitation 
to read practically irresistible. The general 
atmosphere is one of informality and com- 
fort. 

The visitors find more than books, how- 
ever. There are tables for the playing of 
cards, chess, checkers, or any other game of 
decorum in the repertoire of members. On 
one afternoon each week there is a discussion 
and on another afternoon there is a tea party. 
And all through the week an informal super- 
vision of activities by a former staff member, 
spelled by regular staff members, permits no 
shy oldtimer to be left stranded in a lone- 
some corner. 


Contagiously Popular 


It is small wonder that the Senior Citizens 
program has become one of the most con- 
tagiously popular activities of its kind in 
the borough of Brooklyn with its close to 
3,000,000 inhabitants, and has begun to draw 
visitors from New York's other boroughs. A 
recent article in the New York Times, fol- 
lowed quickly by an appearance on television 
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of two of the “Senior Cits”’ describing with 
glowing faces the pleasures and satisfactions 
of the program, seem very likely to bulge 
our supposedly roomy quarters at the seams. 
The Senior Citizens project originated in a 
series of meetings held in March 1952, when 
it was decided to have a series of programs 
for older people at the Flatbush Branch li- 
brary. These were to be scheduled as infor- 
mal discussion meetings and students from 
Columbia would act as leaders. These pro- 
grams were held during the spring of 1952 
and proved successful. The report of Mar- 
garet B. Freeman, superintendent of 
branches, on this experiment brings out the 
following interesting information. 


Attendance 


In all, forty-three different people came to 
these meetings. There were seven men. Of 
the women, twenty-four are or were married. 
At least 90 per cent were over seventy years 
of age. Although the New York Congrega- 
tional Home is very close to the branch, the 
majority of the people did not come from 
there. In fact, at the last meeting, with an 
attendance of twenty-three, only three were 
from the home. Of the others, one was eighty 
six (‘‘plus 16,” she said), and walked several 
blocks to a number of the meetings. One was 
a retired postman who brought his sister who 
is almost blind ; one was a retired policeman. 
Another, well on in her seventies, lives in a 
small apartment by herself; one lives with 
her daughter who is a businesswoman; an- 
other is retired from the printing business. 
This is a cross-section of the people who 
came. The largest attendance was twenty-five, 
the average was fifteen. We found that dis- 
agreeable weather interfered considerably 
with the attendance. 


Stairs An Obstacle 


The meetings were held in pleasant rooms 
on the second floor, but there was a long 
flight of steps. This did interfere with the 
attendance a little. A few who came to the 
first meeting did not return. For discussion 
purposes, we found that when the group was 
seated around a large table, it was much more 
conducive to full participation in the discus- 
sion. The chairs were straight wooden ones 
which are not too comfortable for long meet- 
ings, but are the height which most people of 
this age prefer. 

A definite plan was made to welcome each 
person as he arrived at each meeting, and the 
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Senior Citizens listen to speaker in their 
special room in the Flatbush Branch 


the Brooklyn Public Library; 


participants obviously appreciated this. They 
were vocal in their thanks for the opportunity 
which the library was giving them to meet 
together. They did not mix among them. 
selves much until the last meeting when they 
really talked with each other and the forma. 
tion of a social group could be observed. They 
obviously came for social contacts as much as 
for intellectual stimulation. For them it was 
an occasion and when the weather was nice 
they dressed up considerably. One lad 
brought her crocheting to show to the others 


Program Planning 
< 5 


It would be a mistake for the leader of such 
a group to set up a definite program or to 
start with fixed ideas as to what the group 
will or will not enjoy. The people who came 
to meetings were interested in the subjects 
which interest most people. Most seemed to 
have a genuine concern about current affairs 
The other interests were biography, music 
and psychology. Until we have a wider ex 
perience, it is wiser to let the group make its 
own choice. For instance, the social security 
program was not especially successful, though 
the subject matter seemed well suited to the 
group. On the other hand, the meeting on 
the crisis in South Africa was one of the most 
successful. The books Cry, the Beloved Coun- 
try by Paton and Path of Thunder by 
Abrahams were used as the basis for discus 
sion. There was a real interest and consider 
able participation. 

At first the members seemed to be seeking 
passive entertainment, but the attitude 
changed as the group became more inte 
grated. They appreciated the opportunity to 
see good films and to hear interesting speak 
ers. The drawback to this type of program & 
that it allows less time for group participa 
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tion, and during the discussion period people 
expressed themselves less freely in the face of 
“guthority.” Their Metre of the film 
or the speaker seemed to inhibit their critical 
faculties. On the other hand, they partici- 
ated freely when the program was con- 
ducted by the leaders. It would probably be 
best to alternate these two types of programs 
as we did in this experiment. 

Some examples which give suggestions for 
future programing came from comments 
made at the meetings: One lady had trouble 
with her eyes and could not read and for that 
reason enjoyed having the chance to hear 
about books; another had read East Wind, 
West Wind by Pearl Buck and had enjoyed it 
especially because the language was so sim- 
ple she was not required to use a dictionary. 
A good deal of interest was aroused by 
Walker in the City, by Kazin; several of the 
audience took issue with some of his remarks 
about the Brownsville area. In the Grandma 
Moses film, one of the paintings shows a 
“sugaring-off” and one of the group who had 
attended such a gathering in her youth de- 
sctibed it to the others. On the first day, one 
woman said that she had visited a center in 
Borough Hall, where she was horrified to see 
that the people were playing games. “I am a 
higher type person,” she said. Suggestions 
for future programs stressed that most of the 
meetings should be about books. They would 
also enjoy dramatics, visits to museums, and 
bicycling (suggested by a very active woman 
who had just turned sixty-five ). 


Name o f Grou p 


There was a brief discussion about the 
name which would be used for the group in 
the fall. There was a definite and concerted 
cty of “No!” when the term “Aged” was in- 
troduced rather hesitatingly by one member. 
They wanted the name to indicate that it was 
for older people, that it was a club, and that 
it was a part of the library. The name “Senior 
Citizens” met with greatest approval. 

As a result of the experiment, with the 
support of our trustees our senior citizens 
group has become a regular library service. 
In an attempt to follow the lessons we 
learned from the experimental series, the 
foom is open each day from 1:30 to 5:00 in- 
stead of once a week. It is in the basement 
with easy access rather than on the second 
floor. We have provided comfortable chairs 
and a varied program which the Senior Citi- 
zens help to select. The number attending 
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has increased steadily and has now passed the 
capacity of the room. We are now planning 
to finish a room in the same basement which 
has three or four times the present floor area. 
It should be ready for use within a few 
months. 

The success of this prograrn has proved to 
us that libraries have a very definite responsi- 
bility for a rapidly increasing section of our 
population. A special type of service is re- 
quired but the benefits are great and the 
heartfelt good will of the Senior Citizens is 
all the stimulation needed to do even more. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM BUSI- 
NESS AND INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 530) 

gets the men into the library, sometimes for 
the first time. They have a program as for 
example, Lillian Gish and Margaret Webster 
on the occasion of the twenty-first anniversary 
of the theater collection. Only about four- 
and-one-half minutes are spent at these meet- 
ings on the actual subject of fund raising. 
About 50 per cent of the amount raised comes 
from business and industrial groups. 

A trustee approaches foundations and 22 
per cent of the fund comes from them. In- 
dividuals contribute 23 per cent. 

General suggestions: 

Get newspaper coverage even though you 
may have to create happenings that have news 
value. Such was the dedication ceremony 
when the names of benefactors were un- 
veiled. 

Design leaflets for distribution. Tell the 
story, support will follow. 


Discussion Notes 


During the discussion period following 
the talks, a number of ideas were brought 
out: 

Leaflets may be distributed with water bills, 
light bills, dog licenses, etc. 

Gifts of furniture may carry plaque with 
donor's name. 

A yearly tea for teachers in one library 
helped win teacher cooperation. Could the 
ALA attempt to interest teacher training in- 
stitutions in the almost universal failure of 
teachers to cooperate with libraries? 

One library persuaded a car dealer that it 
would be good publicity for him to donate a 
$10,000 bookmobile to the library. 
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For Graduates Only’ 


A PREVIEW OF A PROFESSIONAL LIBRARIAN’S WARDROBE 


(FEMALE SEX) 


Written and produced by Betty Engebretson and Sarah Wallace 


E ARE PRIVILEGED TO PRESENT the 
original script of Hadda Carnegie 
Grant's forthcoming fashion review: 

Good evening, ladies—and gentlemen (I 
always like to see gentlemen at a style show, 
since it shows an interest in form and format 
which speaks so well for them). Let me in- 
troduce myself—Hadda Carnegie Grant, fa- 
miliar, no doubt, to many of you. At least 
the Carnegie facade, if not the face, is fa- 
miliar throughout the library world. 

Nor can I tell you how ¢hrilled 1 am— 
enchantée, as | told my dear friend Carmel 
Snow, to appear before a group of librarians 
—those women so intelligent, so smart, so 
lacking in chic; for I have always been a be- 
liever in functional clothes, clothes to fit the 
surroundings, the task at hand. And now I 
am to show my collection of clothes to women 
who work in an aura of romance, mystery, 
adventure—women who keep their Dewey 
look at every age. 

First, we show a good classic suit. The ex- 
citing thing about this is the material. I want 
you all to pay it particular attention. You all 
know that up to this time the output of the 
city mills has been somewhat scanty, but with 
the addition of the fourth mill, they have 
announced this new fabric which promises to 
be very popular—the Jarge paycheck. Isn't it 
simply overtaxing ? 

Next, we have a model which has been 
pronounced an ow/standing success at every 
showing. This is the sort of costume that is 
so useful to almost everyone, and yet, note 
how it acquires almost an English accent with 
the addition of red index tabs. The small dia- 
critical marks at the shoulders give just the 
right emphasis. The station wagon crowd 
may favor an abridged version, which is 
slightly more collegiate. Here, the index tabs 
are replaced by a bib. This should always 
be worn with new Oxfords and a new Stand- 
ard hat, to avoid that blue Monday Funk. 

* This style show for professional librarians was part of 


the annual sale and carnival put on by the Staff Association 
of the Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library, 
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Here, perhaps, I should point out that , 
though we cannot show the lingerie toniphy 
(no, no, dears), that is a most important 
part of any girl’s wardrobe. To give you ; 
secure, confident air, there is nothing like ; 
good Ford Foundation for a filmy forup 
especially for figures suffering from inflation 
Also, we recommend a good serviceable ¢g 
slip; or, for evening, a luxurious date dy 
slip. 

Into each life some rain must fall, but i 
need never dampen the ensemble of the |i 
brarian who has learned the secret of the 
plastikleer. It enhances the natural colors of 
your costume as seen through the shimmer 
ing mist of the raindrops. Your circulatior 
will pick up, too, and you know how impor 
tant that is, for the loose fit of the plastiklees 
gives far greater freedom of movement tha 
the conventional binding ones 

For the mature figures, we suggest thi 
simple suit of hushed grey with black buck 
ram binding. For an exciting splash of color 
our model carries a yellow number two pencil 
Add drama to the costume for evening wea 
with a small fur piece, slightly foxed, fron 
the mammal room. 





Margaret Mull, left, commentator, point 

out some of the advantages of the desk- 

to-date dress modeled by Dorothy Tom- 

meraasen, right. The dress concealed 

daters, book slips, steel eraser, and dale 
due slips at the neckline. 
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No one knows better than the fashion- 
unconscious librarian the importance of ac- 
cessionaries. A simple basic dress becomes 
more simple through the skillful use of the 
accessionary. Nor does an enterprising stylist 
have to go far afield for the necessary touches. 

Here is a little Cutter number which, with 
a few accessionaries, can form your basic col- 
lection. Lovely, isn’t it? Now, we will show 
how this one dress can become the backbone 
of a well stacked wardrobe. For the girl who 
works in a department in which the staff 
disagrees on ventilation (those of you who 
work where there is never any difficulty on 
this score can rest their eyes), we suggest this 
little stole which is designed to shut out 
blasts from the open window, or, from the 
open patron. Draped thus, it forms a daring, 
colorful blurb for our little basic. Then again, 
for the girl who likes to carry home her 
Publisher's Weekly, Library Quarterly, great 
book, and staff review book and still look 
Junior Leaguish, the stole can be tied thus 
to form a modish book bag. 

For a slightly richer effect, we have a Back 
Pay model of platinum mink. If your budget 
cannot support you in mink, however, you 
need not have a hangdog look. Not when 
you can add to your wardrobe this creation in 
smart pooch cloth, designed for an infinite 
variety of uses. Draped carelessly over the 
arm, it might be mistaken for a coat. 
Wrapped about the waist and caught with 
brads or staples, it becomes a skirt. A deft 
twist of the wrist and it is magically trans- 
formed into a blouse. For a waggish air, wear 
it like a cape, fastened at the neck with a 
small dog collar. Nor is its use limited to 
the wardrobe. For book week, it makes a 
gorgeous table throw. 

We also suggest the red rope envelope 
purse—not too small, not too large—as a 
timely supplement. And for relief, a pin, 
glistening like a sugar doughnut. So refresh- 
ing! But let us be cautious in the use of 
omament. A clip, periodically, yes, but never 
overdue it! 

Here, we might also mention the impor- 
tance of cosmetics. To set off any costume, 
We suggest that make-up suitable to each type 
isa must. For the average skin, we think a 
light coating of Libri-Lac gives that fresh, 
shiny finish. And those of you who are some- 
what more mature, will marvel at what it does 
for Sagging muscles. A delicate blush of 
stamp pad pink gives a natural glow we defy 
you and U.S. Cat to detect and, for the dar- 
ing, a light coating of C.B.1. shadow. 
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The hem could be artfully lowered to 
make a formal dance dress when closing 
time came. The hem also concealed a pair 
of gold shoes for after six wear. Both 
girls are on the Minneapolis staff. 


Finally, our truly great creation: our closed 
shelf model, ‘Farewell to Arms.” Of grace- 
ful picture faille, this definitely is not for the 
teen-ager, but, as Virginia Kirkus says, is for 
the discriminating taste. There is no need 
for you to let that one-to-nine working sched- 
ule prevent you from attending a nine-thirty 
ball; not when you can transform this prac- 
tical business dress into a vision of mystery 
and loveliness in a matter of seconds. The 
full bodice has cleverly concealed compart- 
ments for book slips, stamp pad, rubber bind- 
ers, and the other oddments so important for 
efficiency. Keep the dater, dear. With these 
removed, the neckline plunges dramatically, 
yet never dangerously, for chic evening wear. 
Smart paper clips cunningly support the floor 
length skirt into daytime length. These can 
be requisitioned on Monday for the follow- 
ing Friday or Saturday. If you cannot secure 
paper clips, small real estate tax will be equal- 
ly effective. Released, they loose a sweeping 
tide of swirling grace. 

On this note, alas, we draw to a close our 
showing of library fashions. Many of you, 
perhaps, are thinking that these lovely crea- 
tions are beyond your budget. Unfortunately 
this is true. But do not let this discourage 
you. To aid you in your future problems, I 
can heartily recommend my brother, the well 
known Federal Grant. 
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Don’t Stop! Don’t Look! Don’t Listen! 


By Charles Allan Baretski * 


T IS HIGH TIME INDEED for librarians to 
disobey the triple railroad-crossing injunc- 
tion of “stop, look, and listen,” especially 
when its cautionary code assumes an invisible 
control of our behavior and impairs our 
social effectiveness with its freight of inhibi- 
tions. It is time for us to visualize the prog- 
ress we can effect in our public service by 
ceasing to rely too heavily on the watchwords 
handed down to us by the ancestral arbiters 
of library decorum and throwing the doubts 
of caution and all their offspring to the 
winds. 

The middle-of-the-roaders, the fence- 
straddlers in the profession have long in- 
sisted that the librarian take no side in the 
controversial issues that flame up to torment 
a bedeviled twentieth century. They contend 
that we must play it safe and content our- 
selves with merely getting in on the last act. 
That advice is tantamount to telling a home- 
owner whose house has just caught fire to 
stand by and first find out which way the 
wind is blowing! 

We must realize that there are times when 
individuals, like nations, must make up their 
mind. This is sometimes an unpleasant proc- 
ess. It is easier to sidestep the issue, postpone 
a decision, proclaim that the matter is ‘‘under 
advisement,’ delegate authority for making 
the decision—if it is likely to be an unpopu- 
lar one—to an underling whose hands are 
really tied, or to ‘farm out’ the problem to a 
committee—ostensibly ‘‘to get the full bene- 
fit of its members’ experience and view- 
points.” Then, if there are any inquiries, 
complaints, or investigations, one has a con- 
venient scapegoat. 

In the long run, these sham maneuvers de- 
ceive no one. When the facts in the situation 
are thoroughly aired, the threads of motiva- 
tion, no matter how cleverly concealed in the 
warp of official phraseology, may still be dis- 
ertangled to reveal their own pattern. Some 
syndicated psychologists like to tell us that 
life is a series of little decisions, punctuated 
by major ones. Whether their oversimplifi- 
cation is basically sound does not really mat- 
ter as long as we recognize the situation in 


* Senior Librarian, Art and Music Division, Newark, 
New +. Public Library ; Founder and Executive Direc- 
he Writers’ Society of New Jersey. 
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which we must take a stand and then braye| 
go ahead. It is often more important for x 
to go ahead, move, and act, than to stop, look 
and listen. 

When we wonder why some public libra; 
ies do not function at the level of optimur 
effectiveness, we must realize that the dif 
culty is as often caused by inadequate leader 
ship as by shoestring budgets, personality dif 
ferences, or underqualified personnel ‘Tt 
sad but true that some librarians are folloy 
ers rather than leaders, imitators rather tha 
innovators. In the follow-the-leader game o! 
public and community life, how many of y 
really lead? How many are content with the 
safer—and less effective—role of follower 


Let's Be Ourselves 


Often nowadays we hear people glibly s 
that we, as librarians, should imitate big bus 
ness in its promotional and public relation 
campaigns. Why imitate anyone? It would 
be different if we had no intelligence a 
no originality of our own. There is, in son 
libraries, haphazardly planned publicity 
Campaigns are sometimes unimaginative i 
scope, dependent merely on the arrival ¢ 
certain holidays, the turn of the seasons, an 
the annual anticipation of vacation vacuitie 
That pattern of pedestrianism is still, unfor 
tunately, characteristic of many library publ 
relations programs, and their creators actu 
ally boast of them! 

We must have a fresh, realistic approach 
Instead of determining the effectiveness o! 
our appeals by counting the number of inche 
of newspaper publicity allotted to our inst 
tutions, it would be more meaningful t 
count the noses of those who read the pub 
licity and then respond favorably to it bj 
seeking out our libraries. Other advocates 0 
the puffball insist that we blanket the cour 
tryside with billboard posters, paper the 
teriors of buses and trolleycars with bunting 
and scalloped-edged streamers, take ove 
radio from the tic-talking disk jockeys a 
TV from the vaudevillians, enclose engrave 
invitations with the tax bills mailed out bj 
City Hall, and—when everything else fails- 
use supersonic speed jets in sky-writing ext 
cises and night-flying blimps with animate 
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cartoons blinking on and off the names of our 
libraries and recent acquisitions. Why use a 
monstrous shotgun on a specific, more or less 
stationary target when, as every soldier 
knows, a rifle is the more effective weapon ? 
For better marksmanship, a little practice is 
needed, not more pellets! And certainly not 
cannon-like projectors! 

If we are tempted to borrow techniques 
roven successful elsewhere, let us first can- 
vass our own ranks. Then if we must make 
use of outsiders’ formulas, let us try to im- 
prove upon them. Let us not delude our- 
selves into thinking that there is an infallible 
formula for learning or that there are ready- 
to-take capsules of inspiration. Or that most 
people will desert their TV armchairs for a 
new edition of Shakespeare. Above all, let 
us in our daily work give free rein to imagi- 
nation, good taste, and intelligence. Instead 
of merely looking, let us think deeply and 
creatively. 

We must not only go ahead rather than 
stop, but speak up rather than merely listen. 
Too often, librarians have sidestepped oppor- 
tunities, shirked responsibilities. It is not 
enough to address our immediate communi- 
ties, to voice our concerns at the neighbor- 
hood councils. Beyond this fringe of local 
agencies there lies a larger audience that reads 
and reflects and remembers. And some still 
do, despite the bleats of alarmists who were 
successively terrified at the introduction of 
motion pictures, radio, drive-in theaters, 
“comic” magazines, and TV. 

Let us take stock. At the town hearings— 
whether on questions of juvenile delinquency 
or consideration of the yearly budget—how 
many of us are there to raise our voices? 
How many of us prod our congressman when 
he needs prodding, nay inform him of our 
voting privilege and remind him of his pre- 
election promises? In fact, how many of us 
vote in municipal elections ? 

Do we attend the conventions of friendly, 
professional associations and the learned so- 
cieties in whose purposes and goals we avow- 
edly share a community of interests? Why 
are so few librarians represented among their 
memberships ? 

Contrary to the preachments of the belit- 
tlers, some librarians do know how to write. 
Why then are there so few who take up the 
quill? The “practicalists’—the true hoarders 
of knowledge—ask why they should speak 
to their own colleagues through the medium 
of the professional journals. Many of them 
openly scoff at the opportunity to sow their 
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ideas in other fields, no matter how fertile 
the pastures. Are there really so few altruists 
among us? We indeed have specialists in 
our midst—specialists in silence. 

It is always heartening, therefore, when 
librarians do speak up—even if in only a let- 
ter to the editor. Why should we be modest 
about these communications? A _ letter in 
print may advance the standing of the library 
in the eyes of its users. Expressing our opin- 
ions is also good for our morale and flatter- 
ing to our egos. 

Then try hard to get that first article in 
print. It won't be easy. Nothing worth while 
ever is. Stick to it. Believe in yourself. And, 
when it is finally accepted, be grateful and 
feel that you have scored a personal triumph, 
that you have created something new, some- 
thing different that some editor considered 
significant and skilfully enough presented to 
pass on to his readers. Editors are on the 
lookout for unvoiced talent. You may have 
it. 

As for the librarian’s bewilderment as to 
which takes precedence—service or creation 

-both activities, though enriching in them- 
selves, are mutually rewarding if carried on 
concurrently. They are far from incompatible 
bedfellows. 


Now that we have smashed the old icons 
of the Steam Age, we must provide more up- 
to-date substitutes. No threadbare platitudes 
that warp our thinking and tend to immobi- 
lize us in a time of crisis. Instead of stopping, 
looking, and listening, it is sometimes wiser 
for us, as librarians, to, think! act! and speak 
up! 

so @ 
ANIMATED REFERENCE BOOK 


Pisistratus Caxton, the hero of Bulwer Lytton’s 
novel, The Caxtons, lived at home with his mother 
and scholarly father, Augustine Caxton, a descend- 
int of William Caxton, first English printer. One 
day Uncle Jack, on the distaff side of the family, 
came to stay with the Caxtons. He was a “‘light- 
hearted, plausible, enthusiastic, talkative fellow” 
with an engaging personality but no reliability to 
speak of. The boy naturally took to his uncle but 
was surprised to see his learned father take to the 
rascal too. Uncle Jack was a man of the world; 
he had been places and had done things. As the 
father said, “it was like listening to Ulysses to hear 
Uncle Jack.” Pisistratus soon observed that his 
uncle was “‘like a book of reference” to his father. 
“Verily at times he looked on him as a book, and 
took him down after dinner as he would a volume 
of Dodwell or Pausanias."” This was the old man’s 
undoing, treating the irrespressible uncle as a reli- 
able reference tool. Uncle Jack eventually talked 
Augustine Caxton into a business venture through 
which the family lost its fortune. 


Harry C. BAUER 
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Displays and the School Library 


By Kenneth J]. Grant, ]r.* 


AREFULLY planned and executed library 

displays can mean enthusiastic patronage 
and increased circulation. Displays and deco- 
rations immediately transform the otherwise 
formal library structure into a friendly and 
personal place. The patron entering the li- 
brary meets the display boards and exhibits 
and receives what seems to be a personal mes- 
sage from the librarian to him. 

Librarian Esther Johnson of the Hennepin 
County Library, St. Louis Park Branch, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, has found answers to 
some of the perplexing exhibit problems of 
the library. In the fall, the library which is 
housed in the high school building wastes no 
time in preparing for the first school bell. 
One of the main bulletin boards, located in 
the pine paneled reading room, states in gold 
letters, WELCOME. More than just a welcome, 
the board attempts to create student interest 
in school activities by utilizing a pictorial 
calendar. The calendar, which shows the date 
in the upper right hand corner of each day’s 
square, has an eye-appealing twist. On the 
date of a school activity a picture of the event 
can be placed on the calendar. Pictures can 
be obtained from extras or copies of photo- 
graphs used by the school newspaper or an- 
nual photographers. The calendar may be 
surrounded with a spray of real or artificial 
autumn leaves to help create the illusion of 
fall events. 

The photograph date calendar becomes a 
center of interest from the first day of school. 
Returning students, with the aid of the pic- 
tures, remember the activities of previous 
years and look forward with renewed enthu- 
siasm to the same events of the present year. 
New pupils regard the calendar as a means 
of obtaining a glimpse into the activities of 
their new school and engage in conversation 
with other students about coming events. 
Both old and new pupils feel that the library 
does not live in its own world or function 
by itself, but that it is interested in students 
and their activities. 

Supplementary bulletin boards may be used 
to increase circulation by advertising books 
related to fall subjects such as football. These 
may be conventional book jacket displays or 


e Librarian substitute, St. Louis Park Branch, Hennepin 
County Library, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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a novel feature such as placing a miniature 
football field on green construction paper 
Spectators may be holding pennants with 
book titles on them or titles may be placed 
on the backs of the players. 

Homecoming is one of the high points of 
the school year. This presents a challenge 
which should not go unanswered by the |i. 
brarian. If, as at the St. Louis Park High 
School, the alumni tea is held in the library 
a ready-made slant for homecoming decon- 
tions is found by the library staff. Perhaps 
a huge replica of the homecoming button 
school crest, or nickname symbol with home. 
coming slogan or welcome sign surrounding 
it could be placed opposite the main entrance 
of the library. One of the sure-fire methods 
of creating interest in supporting displays is 
by the use of photographs and newspaper 
clippings that date back several years. One 
of the devices used to acquaint alumni with 
present football players is to feature the team 
in an exhibit. Just about the most successful 
way of doing this is by cutting out a huge 
football in one of the school colors for a 
background. Then, small footballs of the 
other color, with autographed pictures pasted 
on them, are placed upon the larger football 

The beginning of the school year and home- 
coming are only two of the events that can 
be emphasized in the library to create inter- 
est and enthusiasm among patrons. Other 
holidays or special events come to mind. One 
feature of the longer holidays that should not 
be overlooked is that of vacation reading. If 
it is the policy of the library to allow books 
to be circulated during Christmas, for &- 
ample, main bulletin boards should feature 
material and perhaps jackets of books of in- 
terest for that season. Cards on the charging 
desk perhaps could state, “Have you for- 
gotten your vacation reading?” 


Enthusiam and Interest 


The creation of enthusiasm and interest in 
the library is only one facet of display work. 
Exhibits are also of great value in circulation 
promotion. One of the best ways to increase 
circulation for school libraries is to keep i 
close communication with faculty members. 
By integrating the library with the academic 
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curriculum of the high school, instructors find 
student assignments are accomplished more 
easily and willingly. How is this integration 
brought about ? Perhaps some of the most 
obvious ways are of greatest value. For ex- 
ample, the librarian may check out book 
jackets for classroom use. In this case, the 
instructor would be responsible for display- 
ing effectively jackets for books that are to 
supplement text books. This is a solid liaison 
between the library and classroom and aids 
in developing in students the habit of going 
to the library. 

Another way to accomplish this end is for 
the instructor to ask the librarian to pull 
books of special interest covering the topic 
currently being discussed in the classroom 
and to place them on a special table in the 
library. While this method is effective in 
getting pupils to use the library, it does not 
require as much student initiative as the for- 
mer method. 

One display librarians frequently overlook 
is the “point of sale” exhibit. What more 
conspicuous place could there be for book 
advertising than under the glass on the charg- 
ing desk? Cleverly arranged, the exhibit 
could promote new books added to the li- 
brary or be a supplement to a theme that is 
being carried on through the bulletin boards. 
There are a few principles that must be noted 
in using the top of the charging desk. Since 
each patron is at the desk for only a few 
moments, the design must be kept simple. 
Color and a central theme are both aids in 
remembering the advertising message. Also, 
the eye may be kept in the display area by 
having jackets or the independent units of 
the exhibit connected with ribbons or other 
material. The gaze motion principle should 
be followed; that is, all illustrations should 
point to the center of the exhibit or to other 
elements but never out of the display area. 

Since the St. Louis Park Library is a branch 
of the county library, it serves the village in 
addition to the high school. This means that 
children of grade and preschool age will be 
patrons of the library. One of the most effec- 
tive ways of setting exhibits for them is by 
utilizing table tops. This is especially easy if 
there is a special juvenile room set up for 
children of this age. One of the recent dis- 
plays in the Park Library was a farm exhibit. 
Through the courtesy of the Minneapolis- 
Moline Company, the library was able to ob- 
tain scale models of farm machinery. These, 
together with miniature farm animals, were 
set upon squares of green construction paper. 
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Juvenile books dealing with farm life and 
animals were the backdrop for the exhibit. 
It was amazing to see the number of children 
who flocked about the table to view the ex- 
hibit and manipulate the farm machinery. 
Actually, what is more important, it was a 
wonderful sight to see the farm books dis- 
appear from the exhibit as the children 
eagerly paged through them. 

The table top exhibit can also be used for 
junior and senior high school pupils. Dis- 
plays of model ships or airplanes afford an 
excellent example of this. Models can usu- 
ally be obtained from students who would 
like to see their work on display before the 
school. In effect, these students will also be- 
come a voice promotion for the exhibit as 
they tell their friends to see the models on 
display. 

Most librarians, in their bulletin board dis- 
plays, do not take full advantage of the third 
dimension. Properly utilized, this can be an 
arresting feature of an otherwise ordinary 
display. This third dimension can be added 
to most plans now being used for displays. 
In most cases, the librarian will be able to use 
items already in the building. In instances 
where goods must be bought, they usually 
are reusable. One suggestion is to add tex- 
ture to bulletins by replacing flat backgrounds 
with burlap. The burlap can be dyed various 
colors and adds an interesting effect to the ad- 
vertising message. Another three-dimension 
item is the display letter now on the library 
market. These letters may be bought in rela- 
tively inexpensive sets. Not only do the let- 
ters give life to the word message, but they 
are quickly and easily applied. 


Create an enthusiastic and increased patron- 
age through the medium of better and more 
library exhibits in the future. 


s 68 
IN THE LIBRARY 


They come once more who see this tranquil room 
Whose windows look out on the distant lake— 
In varied moods of sunshine and of gloom 

There is a thirst for beauty they must slake. 

No man can tell wherein this beauty lies 

A loveliness too subtle to profane— 

A feast of wisdom here before your eyes 

Whose price is reckoned more than paltry gain. 
Within this book-lined room the world recedes 
And great hearts come to stand beside your chair 
In all the pageantry of words and deeds 

You hear their voices lightening the air. 

But no man stays—the day at last must fade 

And we return to life’s unsolved charade. 


JAMES LIOTTA 
Cleveland, Obio 
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The School Library Bulletin Board 


By Jean L. Woodward * 


HE SCHOOL LIBRARY BULLETIN BOARD 
should so challenge the lethargic stu- 
dent wending his way blindly through the 
library and so intrigue him through color and 
ingenuity of presentation that his first casual 
glance will be deepened and intensified. It 
must catch the eyes of the avid student as 
well as the lazy pupil. A successful bulletin 
board must have a definite personality, an 
air of individuality that boldly attracts atten- 
tion. It must suggest its theme at a glance. 
Materials alone do not make a bulletin board ; 
a bulletin board is information, entertain- 
ment, drama. “One seeing is worth a thou- 
sand hearings; therefore one must be certain 
that there is some outstanding attraction in 
color, arrangement, subject matter, or time 
sense. The bulletin board should be attrac- 
tive, entertaining, appealing to the eye, cur- 
rent, and seasonal. It must have a varied 
range of interest, so that it will attract both 
boys and girls. It must be a continual source 
of interest and delight to visitors, parents 
and pupils—a spot to be watched in antici- 
pation. A clever bulletin board speaks for 
itself and is of great value to the library. 
To meet these qualifications of a school li- 
brary bulletin board, the librarian needs 
source material which is easily accessible, in- 
formative, and inspirational. 


That the bulletin board is a valuable tool 
of the library becomes increasingly evident to 
one collecting data and perusing literature 
pertaining to school libraries. This is ap- 
parent in the frequent mention of the school 
library bulletin board in outstanding library 
literature by Lucile Fargo, Mary Peacock 
Douglas, and Marie D. Loizeaux, and in the 
numerous articles and pictures on the subject 
in such periodicals as the W7/son Library 
Bulletin, and Library Journal. Furthermore 
each issue of the Wilson Library Bulletin 
contains special columns on school library 
bulletin boards entitled ‘The Display of the 
Month,” and an annual section, “Publicity 
that Worked.” In all probability, this in- 
creased attention to the library bulletin board 
is due in part to its success in affecting the 
opinions of the students and faculty regard- 


* Librarian, West Riverside School, Jacksonville, 


Florida. 
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ing the library. Thus the value of the libra: 
bulletin board runs through library literaty, 
as it does through the life of all effecti 
school libraries. 

A good bulletin board is not an acciden: 
The success of the library bulletin board ¢ 
pends upon the skill with which it is planned 
organized, and produced. The librarian’s 
sion of the bulletin board is apparent in her 
ability to make it practical, tangible, and sig 
nificant to the pupils and teachers. Althoug 
some of the principles underlying the su 
ful library bulletin board may be self-eviden: 
the mention of a few important ones w 
help to set the stage. The librarian sho 
select and adapt these principles to the librar 
and school concerned. 


The Librarian 


First, the librarian making the bull 
board should seek for further personal a 
professional development. She should t 
acquire: 

1. A store of knowledge on 

2. Arich record of criticism 
3. An absolute correctness on f 


4. A familiarity with simpk 
tion and advertising layout 

5. An artistic sense of form, balan 
mony, and a feeling for composition 
observing professional advertising 

6. An alertness for “catchy” effective id 

The faculty of enlisting the aid 
ments having special skill, not possessed by libr 
staff. 

8. A knowledge of boys and girls and t 
interests, and a broad knowledge of reading mat 
rials in and out of books 

9. A spirit of helpfulness and an adequate 
derstanding of what the faculty and 
about. 

If the librarian works toward these goal 
and keeps her mind open to new ideas 10: 
advertising and selling her wares to the put 
lic, arranging the bulletin board will not de: 
burden but a pleasure. 


Function of the Bulletin Board 


All libraries that expect to live and grow 
ae 

must have some planned method of ‘‘selling 
books to their patrons and bringing about i 
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LLETIN 


creased use of materials. Attractive bulletin 
boards which call attention to certain groups 
of books or library materials increase the in- 
terest and use of all library facilities. The 
following functions of the bulletin board are 
noteworthy: 

1. Attract attention. 

2. Arouse interest in general or related mate- 


rials. 
3. Create desire to possess. 
4. Induce spectators to use a service or resource 


of the library. 
5. Publicize little-known library materials. 
6. Stimulate reading for recreation or cultural 


purposes. re 
7, Promote interest in a special field. 
8. Observe a particular anniversary or special 


occasion. : in We: 
9, Promote the work of an individual teacher 


or course. 
10. Honor donors or attract donations of books. 
Encourage hobbies. 
Promote the work of student organizations. 
Teach attitudes. 
Decorate, add attractiveness and atmosphere 
to the library. 
15. Contribute that spice — variety. 


Location of the Bulletin Board 


The bulletin board designed primarily for 
display and information should fit into the 
plan of the building and the library. Located 
near the library entrance, it offers a better 
opportunity to get across the main ideas 
stressed at the moment. A combination of 
two bulletin boards with a blackboard in the 
middle offers the best display equipment. A 
screen-style bulletin board of three panels or 
several small bulletin boards may be used 
under pressure for space. A table for books 
and pamphlets placed under or near the 
bulletin board is effective. Good lighting is 
essential; a spotlight may be used if necessary 
to capture the viewers’ interest. 

A special bulletin board that can be readily 
seen should be provided to carry clippings or 
notices of school and community events, such 
as Scout programs, lectures, little theatre 
programs, club displays, department displays, 
and hobbies of faculty members and students. 


Arrangement of the 
Bulletin Board 


The bulletin board, used to advertise the 
library, should captivate the interest of pupils 
and teachers by its alluring, original, well 
balanced, and harmonious form. The follow- 
ing Suggestions may prove helpful in arrang- 
ing a bulletin board: 
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1. Use a bulletin board large enough to attract 
attention at a distance. 

2. Have the center of the board marked to save 
measuring each time. 

3. Make the display neat, simple, striking. 

4. Express a single idea to which pictures and 
jackets contribute. 

5. Display materials that are large and easily 
seen. 

6. Cut details to a minimum. 

7. Select books covering all phases of the sub- 
ject. 

8. Arrange materials and subjects chronologi- 
cally. 

9. Draw neat, simple, well proportioned letters. 

10. Choose printing style appropriate to subject. 

11. Have lettering harmonious and in contrast- 
ing colors that stand out and are easily read. 

12. Employ colors that are gay and catching but 
not offensive to the eye. 

13. Utilize startling colors for pleasing back- 
ground. 

14. Have background materials harmonize. 

15. Outline illustrations lacking intensity with 
border of color. 

16. Let the subject dictate form. 

17. Place light colors at top, highest at center, 
duller at the sides and richer at the bottom. 

18. Let material indicate light against dark, dark 
against light, colorful against neutral, or neutral 
against colorful. 

19. Balance the materials either formally or in- 
formally. 

20. Use small objects for montage effect. 

21. Place the arrangement on a table before 
decorating the board 


To achieve variety and a persuasive tone, 
the librarian should avoid the following pit- 
falls in the arrangement of the bulletin board: 


1. Too broad a topic, as this tends to spottiness 
in treatment. 
Overcrowding. 
Too much detail. 
Signs that overpower items themselves. 
Unrelated materials. 
6. Something included only because it is pretty 
or a certain person's suggestion. 
7. Material with lack of visual appeal. 
8. Controversial displays. 
9. Timeworn exhibits. 
10. Keeping up holiday or “dated” display when 
occasion 1S Over. 
11. Creating a demand the library cannot fill. 
12. Advertising books already popular. 
13. Posting long lists or explanations no one 
will read. 


During the arrangment of the bulletin 
board, the librarian should keep in mind the 
spectators; their interest, attitudes, and lan- 
guage must be regarded if an impression is 
to be made. 


Evaluation of the Dis pla) 


The effort to widen pupils’ and teachers’ 
interests, to attract attention, and to inform 
is gratifying; but has that actually been accom- 
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plished? The following suggestions may help 
the librarian to evaluate her displays and to 
decide upon the nature of future bulletin 
boards: 


1. Observe the certain types of displays that go 
over. 

2. Notice if the circulation has increased from 
the display. 

3. Note whether reading interest has increased. 

4. Note what caused pupils to stop and read. 

5. Watch to see if the display captivated the busy 
or loitering library user. 

6. Notice whether more or new pupils have been 
drawn to the library. 

7. Have friendly discussions with viewers to 
obtain their reactions. 

8. Welcome ideas from others. 

9. Keep tab of the results of the display. 


Materials Required 


This section is intended primarily as a time 
saver for the busy librarian who is responsible 
for all the functions and processes of a 
modern school library. It is hoped that the 
mention of certain materials will stimulate the 
imagination of those able to prepare an elabo- 
rate display from a mere suggestion. Thus, 
the purpose of this section is to provide sug- 
gestive materials which will be helpful in the 
formulation and direction of an active, in- 
teresting, effective bulletin board program, 
which will flourish on that basic element— 
the librarian’s own imagination. 

The materials named are available in any 
town or school and are usable by those having 
little aptitude in bulletin board production, 
as well as by the librarian display artist. 

Adequate equipment and supplies simplify 
the bulletin board work of the librarian. 
Good sources for materials and techniques 
are found in all advertising media. A file of 
ideas, clipped advertisements, former displays, 
and dismantled materials should be preserved. 
For the maintenance of the bulletin board, the 
librarian will find the following materials 
helpful. 


1. Background: cork board, plywood, 
board, white pine covered with burlap. 


2. Covering for the background: cloth, construc- 
tion paper, wrapping paper, mirrors, cellophane, 
crepe paper, metallic foil paper, fancy paper, wall 
paper, show card board, corrugated paper, paint, oil 
cloth, felt. 

3. Basic equipment: colored and plain thumb- 
tacks and pins, lettering pens, brushes, India ink, 
white ink, colored paints, tempera paint, crayons, 
rubber cement, soft lead pencils, ruler, yard stick, 
scissors, compass, stapler, paper cutter, colored 
chalk, rubber bands in colors, tape, razor blades, 
cartons and boxes, eraser, opaque projector. 


wall 
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4. Letters: Mitten, cutouts from stencils and 
tracings, gummed gold and silver ready cut, ang. 
grams, plastic with pins, block letters of wood 
letters constructed from colored thumb tacks and 
upholstery tacks to create a shadow effect. letters 
made of heavy cord, yarn, oil cloth, felt, cork 
construction paper, and cellophane straws. An al. 
phabet containing the following number of letters 
will prove helpful: 

7—a,e,1,0,u,g,d,r,n,1. 
3—b,c,d,f,h,m,p,t,y,k. 
2—j,q,V,W,Z,x. 

5. Paper: Large and small construction paper in 
all colors and shades; foil in gold, silver, plain and 
striped; blotter and wrapping; cardboard; corrugated 
cardboard; posters; seasonal wrapping; wall Paper; 
decorative seals—stars, darts, hearts, et: 

6. Miscellaneous: upholstery tacks, pastels, col- 
ored and transparent scotch tape, colored string and 
ribbon, cellophane straws, paper doilies, T-square, 
transparent triangle, craft tape, balloon, pipe clean. 
ers used for figures, crepe paper, cloth, commer. 
cial posters, miniature figures, small toys, maps, 
pantograph. 


Good Sources of Pictures 


A constant fresh source of new pictures is 
required by the alert librarian. These include: 

1. Magazine covers and illustrations. 

2. Illustrations from discarded books 

3. Advertising circulars and posters 

4. Educational posters. 

5. Maps and travel literature. 

6. Photographs. 

7. Silhouettes. 

8. Stencils. 

9. Government and state pamphlets 

10. Ten-cent-store picture books 
11. Decalcomania. 

12. Hand drawn sketches from opaque projector 
13. School magazines such as Wilson Library 
Bulletin, Grade Teacher, Instructor, School Art 

14. Book jackets. 

15. School art supply companies. 

16. Travel agencies, railroads, bus lines 

17. Newspapers. 

18. Commercial advertising in stores 


The librarian may display these materials in 
the standard way by tacking, stapling, pictures 
on flat surfaces to the background; or she may 
secure the three dimensional effect, which con- 
sists in projecting cutouts or silhouettes from 
the background with small pegs of wood or 
cork cut in half. 


Ca ptio ns 


To secure ideas for captions, the librarian 
should study book titles, songs, quotations, 
magazines, advertisements, chapter and pata- 
gtaph headings, and catch phrases. The cap- 
tions should be brief, arresting, unhackneyed, 
clear, forceful, and confined to one idea. They 
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should be in striking colors, placed for the 
best balance and giving the greatest legibility 
to all details. The viewer should grasp imme- 
diately the reason for the choice of the partic- 
ular caption. Many suggestions are found in 
Book Displays from January to December, by 
Mary Peacock Douglas and all the issues of 
Wilson Library Bulletin. 


Ideas for Construction 


In order that the bulletin board may serve 
to its fullest capacity, numerous ideas and sug- 
gestions for the decoration and arrangement 
of the display must be accessible. Many ideas 
are applicable to several occasions and may be 
used as written, adapted to suit the occasion, 
or read to inspire a new design. Ideas will 
come through observation, experimentation, 
advertising media, and careful perusal of such 
publications as Wilson Library Bulletin, Li- 
brary Journal, and Book Displays January to 
December. 

For instance, the caption, ‘Calling all—students 
to relax with books” may have any number of illus- 
trations, such as these: 

Draw large duck with megaphone. Display book 
jackets for leisure reading. 

Draw parachutes and attach book jackets. 

Make treasure chest and fill with book jackets. 

Conduct a student request exhibit. 

Construct flowers from book jackets and add 
leaves and stems of construction paper. 


A Monthly Calendar and Great 
Events List 


A calendar and great events and special 
occasions list is a convenient starting point 
and framework for the development of 
the bulletin board. In the collection of im- 
portant dates for the calendar numerous 
sources may be consulted, such as Anniver- 
saries and Holidays by Mary E. Hazeltine; 
American Book of Days by George W. Doug- 
las; Publicity Primer by Marie D. Loizeaux; 
many issues of the Wilson Library Bulletin; 
The World Book Encyclopedia; and the 
brochure, Through the Year, published by 
Field Enterprises. These sources are especial- 
ly helpful because dates applicable to the 
school year are found most frequently in 
them. The dates given are those of interest 
to the school library and those that have pos- 
sibilities for varied development in a school 
Program. It is interesting to indicate dates of 
special anniversaries, holidays, celebrations, 
outstanding personalities, and other events on 
which the school should be informed. How- 
ever, the calendar and great events and spe- 
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cial occasions list should be suited to the type 
of library concerned. 

In planning the bulletin board, follow these 
instructions: 

1. Use the calendar flexibly. 

2. Postpone plain displays when current topics 
are more important. 

. Give a balance and vary the types of subjects 
used. 

4. Have each subject convey a different mood 
from the last. 

5. Tie the local, national, seasonal, literary, edu- 
cational and scientific topics used in displays with 
the book collection exhibited. 

6. Don’t be afraid of adding the humorous or 
light touch. 

7. Keep in mind the staple interests, such as 
work, hobbies, leisure time. 

8. Keep a complete file of exhibits and materials 
used in former displays. 

9. Keep an informal file of ideas, clippings, effec- 
tive advertisements, pictures, photos, and book 
jackets. 


Book Suggestions, Quotations, 
Classification 


Since one of the primary services of the 
bulletin board is to announce and circularize 
books, a ready selection list should be avail- 
able for each bulletin board display. Not all 
of the books on the subject need to be used. 
Many may not be available or later editions 
may be preferable, but a variety should be on 
hand. Books may be chosen from the CAil- 
dren’s Catalog as well as taken from the li- 
brarian’s own experience and observation. 

To provide variety from these types of sug- 
gestions, quotations may also be used. Certain 
quotations lend themselves to the bulletin 
board for the stimulation of reading. These 
quotations may be on any desired subject, 
and provide as endless variety as the book 
collection itself. 

To achieve diversification in the bulletin 
board, the librarian should consider fields 
which have not captured the attention of the 
students. Many Dewey decimal classifications 
are easily adaptable for a bulletin board motif. 


Pertinent implications that may be drawn 
in rethinking the whole problem of imple- 
mentation of the bulletin board are: 


1. The yearly outline of displays should be well 
organized. 

2. Each display should be a stimulating educa- 
tional adventure. 

3. Each display should be carefully thought out 
and executed. 

4. Preparation should be made in advance be- 
cause the librarian’s overcrowded day does not give 
time for planning and elaborate display. 

5. The mechanics of preparation and the theories 
advanced should not be allowed to obscure the real 
motive of the bulletin board. 
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6. A suggestion schedule, calendar, and mate- 
rials list are necessary because of the difficulty of 
locating information in widely scattered volumes. 

Every effort should be exerted to meet the 
varied interests of the school, pupils, and faculty. 

8. The bulletin board problem is best viewed as 
a whole, including both the theory and practice. 


If the above suggestions are well executed, 
the whole school will be more aware of the 
library's existence and its value as an integral 
part of the school system. The library bulletin 
board can stimulate the school’s social, cul- 
tural, and recreational interests; it can empha- 
size the obvious fact that education pedines » to 
every phase of the student's life; and it can 
arouse initiative, breath of view, and intellec- 
tual curiosity in the school as few other edu- 
cational devices can do. 
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The Well Said Librarian® 


OR. HOW TO DISCUSS BOOKS WITHOUT READING THEM 
By A.A.‘ 


IBRARIANS HAVE BEEN HEARD to com- 

ment on the strong promotion that the 
book trade is currently pouring on the poten- 
tial and actual reader. 

Radio programs, magazines, paper-cover 
reprints—even great book meetings are all 
helping to make readers out of people and 
to make library patrons out of readers. Tele- 
vision is driving some people to reading and 
drug store book counters are catching many 
unsuspecting shoppers and converting some 
of the comic book faas to avid readers of a 
superior type of literature in western and 
detective fiction. 

There is one factor in this new upsurge of 
book reading which vitally affects librarians 
and of which they may not yet be aware. 
This simple, but distressing fact is that with 
all these people reading books and talking 
about them it may become not only desirable 
but virtually imperative that librarians read 
books too. Since this would be a severe shock 
to the library profession, we would like to 
offer a few suggestions that may help librar- 
ians out of this uncompromising situation. It 
will indeed reduce, materially, the threaten- 
ing number of books a librarian should read, 
if not altogether obviate the necessity for 
reading. 

These suggestions might be called how to 
discuss books you haven't read. It seems 
scarcely necessary to state here that profes- 
sional ethics will keep the librarian from shar- 
ing with the public the knowledge of how to 
discuss—effectively—books you haven't read. 

First, let us say that an enthusiastic person 
accosts you with something like this: “I just 
finished the new Graham Greene. My, didn’t 
you think it was a perfectly wonderful job 
of character development ?” 

Now the librarian has heard of Graham 
Greene vaguely but cannot immediately re- 
member if his last book was Aching or the 
Hangman's Slip Knot. However, a good re- 
sponse would be something along this line: 
Oh, his character development. Did that 


2 Reprinted from the May 1952 Notes and News, pub- 
ication of the Alumni Association, University of Minne- 
sota, Division of Library Instruction. 

+ Alumnus Anonymous. 
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seem to you to be the major strength of the 
book? Really? Well, is it any wonder that 
an author gets discouraged with the public.” 

In case you wish to prolong the discussion 
of a book you haven't read, study the follow- 
ing conversation to see how this is done: 

Enthusiastic Reader: ‘Have you read 
Catcher in the Rye? 1 think it is such a won- 
derful picture of adolescence.” 

Librarian: ‘Oh yes. . . .” (This can indi- 
cate general agreement with E.R.’s statement, 
not a direct answer to his question if you 
are troubled with literal honesty.) ‘Oh yes, 
that was one of the A.L.A. notable books.” 
(The alert librarian well knows what's on the 
lists.) “Did you notice that that rather slight 
novel, it would seem slight to me anyway, 
was chosen and not a Faulkner? 

“Don't you think that theme is wearing 
thin: the good old ‘the boy and the man 
he must become?’ I think you'd enjoy and 
perhaps profit more from reading something 
about the adult world and its problems.” 
(Mention a book, if you happen to know 
one). “Really, it seems to me that juvenile 
delinquency and juvenile this and that is 
highly overrated and good fiction is one place 
you should get away from it.” (Watch E.R. 
back away. ) 

If E.R. approaches you with an enthusiasm 
about something with which—even with your 
wide knowledge of book titles—you are not 
familiar, you can usually close the embarrass- 
ing subject by saying in an arch tone, “That's 
of course just a reprint, you know”. 

Other suggested replies for which you will 
readily recognize the proper place are: 
“Won't you be glad when the Hemingway 
imitators grow up?” and "Do you suppose he 
(author) thinks he can out-Toynbee Toyn- 
bee?” 

For variety you could even say, “Oh, do 
you read that type?’” This may take practice, 
since proper delivery and expression are 
essential for the desired effect. 

You can always break into the discussion 
and say, “Didn't you think that was a master- 
ful situation ?’’"—and proceed to describe mi- 

(Continued on page 546) 
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Miss Public Employee’ 


By Margaret McGuire t 


OME TIME AGO a well known local news 

commentator laughingly announced: ‘Get 
this—here’s a beauty contest that should end 
all beauty contests. It’s going to be held in 
a public library.” 

Since then, after witnessing the results of 
two contests in the search for Miss Public 
Employee of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County this popular midwestern figure has 
humbly apologized. He had to—for in 1950 
and in 1951, the two runners-up in the local 
contest were employees of the Minneapolis 
Public Library. 

In 1951, soon after her selection, the win- 
ning Miss Public Employee relinquished the 
right to her title and Miss Public Library, as 
runner-up, became the official representative 
of the 10,000 city and county employees in 
all community activity. 

As the representative of the city and county 
employees, Miss Public Employee has taken 
part in such civic activities as the Queen of 
the Lakes contest and the Raspberry Festival. 

She has been “‘wined and dined” by public 
officials, civic leaders, and business figures. 
As an official hostess, she has assisted her 
sponsors, District Council Three, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, in various public relations activi- 
ties of the city and the county. 

To be chosen Miss Public Employee re- 
quires charm and personality as well as 
beauty. It is to be a model employee, ad- 
mired and honored by fellow workers at the 
public library and by all other public em- 
ployees of the city and the county. To be 
Miss Public Employee is to accept the fre- 
quent unpleasantness connected with the title 
as well as the pleasantness. It is to endure 
all extremes of temperatures—wind, rain, sun 
—ever smiling and waving to the admiring 
crowd—under a scorching July sun in the 
Aquatennial and Hopkins es get | Festival 
sang Pe chattering teeth and shaking 
egs in Lake Superior’s autumn breezes in the 
Duluth Fall Festival. 

It is to wait uncomfortably for publicity 
pictures to be taken. It is to stand for long 

* Reprinted from the May 1952 Notes and News, pub- 


lication of the Alumni Association, University of Minne- 
sota, Division of Library Instruction. 
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hours on aching feet at official functions, It 
is to be pleasant and charming when care. 
fully laid plans go astray—when the Miss 
Public Employee sign for identifying oneself 
in a convertible disappears just before the 
start of a parade—when even the promised 
convertible and driver fail to appear. 

To be a queen is an indoctrination in the 
best of public relations. It is an experience 
which demands a cool calm head in attain- 
ing the most from it for oneself and for the 
group one represents. It is to have the ability 
gracefully to forego personal plans to meet 
official duties. 

It is always with a feeling of pride that 
the city and county employees introduce two 
holders of the Miss Public Library title: Dor- 
othy Tommeraasen as runner-up for the Miss 
Public Employee title in 1950 and, of more 
renown, one who has more than capably ful- 
filled her responsibilities, Betty Schuster as 
Miss Public Employee of 1951—both mem- 
bers of the circulation department of the 
Minneapolis Library — and both queens in 
every sense of the word. 


s 6 
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(Continued from page 545) 
nutely something you read when you were in 
library school. 

If your reader doesn’t seem to place the 
incident, you can follow up quickly by say- 
ing, “I was afraid many careless readers 
would miss that incident. And it was the 
crux of the whole book !”’ 

Any librarian will use judgment in follow- 
ing these suggestions and will adapt them to 
her special situations. But even if you are 
unfortunate enough to encounter the same 
E.R. frequently, these responses, if used with 
economy and selection, can last for several 
different conversations. Naturally, it’s well 
to be informed of some remote article in the 
morning paper to toss into a difficult conver- 
sation. 

Just remember it’s easy to be well said and 
requires almost no reading. With practice 
you will find that you actually discuss best 
those books you haven't read. 
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TALKING SHOP . 


IBRARIANS’ ENTHUSIASM about the magic of 
 & hooks is well founded: we see so many evt- 
dences of the wonder-working power of books that 
we cannot doubt it. But it is always exciting when 
those outside the book and library world join forces 
with us in extolling these products of print. It is 
to much more forceful when they tell about their 
creat discovery than when we repeat what we have 
known all along.... 

One such instance appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune on January 30 in John Crosby's 
section on Radio and Television. He entitled this 
particular column, "Look, Fellas, a Book!” Here 
are a few samples: 

Some few years back Charles Laughton, who had 
explored the movies, the stage, the radio, and sun- 
dry other forms of amusement, came upon a brand 
new one—the printed page, of all things. He be- 
gan reading the printed page, a method of commu- 
nication which is slightly older than television but 
not so very old as we might think, to audiences 
which grew steadily larger. 

Then he elaborated his act into the now cele- 
brated group reading of “Don Juan in Hell,” the 
generally unplayed portion of George Bernard 
Shaw's Man and Superman. And the crowds stormed 
the doors and sat transfixed. Shaw's quadrologue 
is practically unplayable and, to my mind, almost 
unreadable. Yet when read fo you... it was a 
rare intellectual stimulant which held a lot of peo- 
ple—many of them, like myself, surprised at them- 
selves—spellbound. 

We'd not, I'm convinced, have been so spell- 
bound if it had been acted out in the conventional 
way. The device of reading left our minds free 
to grapple with Shaw's complexities. . . . Now 
Laughton . . . has taken his mellifluous voice and 
his books on to television. . .. If I have to be read 
to, I'll take Laughton, hands down. 

And he’s helped no end by his material, which 

is the most varied, most provocative, and most 
stimulating literature you'll find anywhere on tele- 
vision. He has at various times recited David and 
Goliath from the first Book of Samuel, the “ages 
of man” bit from As you Like It, James Thurber’s 
parable of the fairly intelligent fly, and excerpts 
trom Charles Dickens, Stephen Vincent Benét, 
Thomas Wolfe, Washington Irving, and just about 
every one else you can think of... . 
_ Another fifteen-minute program . in which 
literature receives a respectful hearing is ‘The 
Lilli Palmer Show.” Miss Palmer, who combines 
beauty and intelligence in not quite equal quanti- 
ties . . . simply talks in her pristine English accent 
about books and authors and poets and artists, re- 
lating spritely, not too serious anecdotes about 
them. .. . Also, Miss Palmer is not afraid to 
pick up a book, either, and read from it. The pro- 
gram has great charm with a complete absence of 
pretension. 

Perhaps reading is coming back. 

‘To do something to encourage more people to 
read” was the idea behind The Wonderful World 
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of Books, as Aaron Sussman points out in his 
article, “Brief for the Book,” in the February 14 
Saturday Review, from which we take a few quotes: 

To implement this idea, about a hundred men 
and women met for three days in Washington about 
a year ago. Among them were publishers, 
writers, booksellers, editors, teachers, librarians, 
extension workers, and others interested in pro- 
moting books and reading. They talked, and then 
they argued. And out of all the talk came three 
points of decisive action: 

1. A remarkable survey of what had been done 
and could be done to stimulate reading. 

2. A decision to hold similar conferences at other 
times and places. 

3. A book, The Wonderful World of Books, 
which in 319 pages gives you the result of an ex- 
citing exploration into the entire world of books. .. . 

What's in the book? A tremendous harvest of 
good things by sixty-seven experts on the pleasures 
and rewards of reading. There are seventy-two 
reading sections and two action sections (based on 
the survey mentioned above: “Ideas for Programs” 
and “Things to Do’’), as well as a nine-page bio- 
graphical section on the contributors. . . . 

If you think you have “no time for books,” be 
sure to read Louis Shores’ “How to Find Time to 
Read.” If you're a slow reader, don’t miss Paul D. 
Leedy’s ‘How to Read More Efficiently.” If you are 
curious about how to review a book, Raymond 
Walters, Jr., knows—and tells. 

There are chapters on how to enjoy short stories, 
poems, and plays; on how to use reference books; 
on the problems of rural life, teenagers, writers, 
publishers, libraries, and booksellers . . . on read- 
ing aloud, on the Great Books program. . . . 

The names most familiar to librarians, of the 
chapter authors, include Margaret Scoggin, Nora 
Beust, Louis Shores, Dan Lacy, Paul Hill, Charles 
B. Shaw, Lionel McColvin, Lister Hill, Ruth Gag- 
liardo, Helen Geer, Margie Malmberg, Frederick 
Wezeman, Loleta D. Fyan, Nancy Jane Day, H. M. 
Lydenberg, Beatrice S$. Rossell, Gretchen Knief 
Schenk, Wessie Connell, and Mildred Sandoe. How 
many of them have been represented in the pages 
of this Bulletin! 

While The Wonderful World of Books defies 
quotation, there is a bit from the chapter, “Read- 
ing Shows You What to Look For,” by J. Bernard 
Haviland, which we can't resist including here: 

Before I bought my first pair of glasses, I re- 
member, the trees were only a blurred blob on the 
horizon. But after I put them on, I was astounded 
to see that they had definite shape: twigs, leaves, 
stumps of old branches—all the details I had missed 
because I didn’t have the full use of my eyes. 

Good reading does for the mind what good 
glasses do for the eyes: it lets you in on the de- 
tails of living. 

Yes, indeed—there’s no better public relations 
than when the consumers themselves are convinced 
and begin passing along the good word! 
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Publicity That Worked 


Helping the Voter 


A* example of publicity that worked well with 
4 & us was connected with the Register and Vote 
program. Ohio has recently introduced a new 
type ballot that makes it impossible to vote a 
straight ticket by making just one mark. Also, the 
candidate's names are alternated in top position on 
the ballot. 

We felt that the library could serve a useful pur- 
pose by offering instruction on how to use the bal- 
lot, and, by the way, attract a considerable number 
of people into the library and expose them to our 
resources. Accordingly we devised a series of pub- 
licity ventures along the following lines. 

We released an article explaining this problem 
concerning the ballot in three county newspapers. 
We concluded the article by saying that the library 
staff was prepared to offer instruction in the use of 
the new type ballot and that the library had a large 
number of the unofficial ballots available for in- 
spection and for practice marking. We also men- 
tioned our collection of books on the men and is- 
sues involved in the November 4 elections. 

Our bookmobile staff was given the same tutor- 
ing on how to use the ballot and the bookmobile 
bulletin boards were set up with the unofficial bal- 
lot types, reminders to vote, and a notice saying that 
the bookmobile staff was prepared to answer ques- 
tions on how to use the ballot. Our bookmobile 
visits eleven small towns out in the county. 

We collaborated with the county board of elec- 
tions in setting up our program. They gave us the 
information on how to use the ballot, and, once 
our program was set up, they sent people desiring 
information over to the library. We offered this 
service through the Democratic and Republican 
headquarters and they funneled inquiries over to 
the library. 

The local radio station fitted in spot announce- 
ments all during the time we offered this instruc- 
tion service, and to cap the whole program the 
county librarian appeared on a question and answer 
program on election eve. A list of the most fre- 
quently asked questions about the ballot was com- 
piled. The radio station manager asked these of 
the county librarian who replied with prepared 
answers. The rest of the program was opened to 
telephone questions from the public. These ques- 
tions were answered as well as possible by the coun- 
ty librarian, or, if no answers could be made, the 
questioner was referred to an agency that could 
possibly answer the question. The program, orig- 
inally scheduled for fifteen minutes, ran for a full 
forty-five minutes. This radio program was prob- 
ably the most effective publicity medium because it 
put the library on the air in connection with the 
national election; something that nearly everyone 
was vitally interested in. Also, the program implied, 
through its very content, that the library was an 
effective instrument of the democratic process. 

Actually a large number of people visited the li- 
brary to receive instruction on how to use the ballot 
and many of these people were newcomers. 
Whether the newcomers came again we do not 
know for certain. There are no records to show 
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that the library registered new borrowers as q 
result of the program. 


We think that the greatest benefit to the libran 
was to identify it closely with the political process 
and to make people realize that the library cap 
function, in practical ways, towards the develop. 
ment of an enlightened citizenry. 

WILLIAM E. OsGoop, County Librarian 
New Philadel phia-Tuscarawas County, Ohj 
District Library 


One Mill for the Library 


A THE GENERAL ELECTION November 4, 195? 
six counties in Arkansas were able to secure 
the passage of the one mill tax for the support of 
the library. This is the legal limit of tax support 
which is allowed in Arkansas. Four of the counties 
securing the passage of this tax did not have an 
established county library. An interested citizen 
and a group of civic minded people in each of 
these counties spearheaded the movement for the 
passage of the tax. In a year of drought and forest 
fires in Arkansas, we thought that this was unusual 
Two of the counties securing the one mill tax al 
ready had established county libraries. One of these 
had secured the half mill tax two years ago and 
had become a part of a regional library. The other 
county had tried unsuccessfully in 1950 to vote 
the tax. 

FRANCES POTTER NEAL, Executive 

Secretary and Librarian 
Arkansas Library Commission 
Little Rock 


Voting for the Library 


Ox NOVEMBER 4, St. Louisans went to the polls 
and voted an increased tax which added be 
tween $500,000 and $600,000 to the library's an 
nual income, an increase of 2/5 mill—from 3/5 
to one mill on the dollar of property value 

The campaign began in June when the St. Louis 
board of aldermen granted the library board's peti 
tion to have the question of a library tax increase 
submitted to the voters at the November election 
The St. Louis Free Public Library Fair Income 
Campaign Committee began at once to get the mes- 
sage of the library's financial crisis to the people 

Letters to key persons resulted in the formation 
of a Citizens’ Committee of Sponsors which in- 
cluded 194 individuals prominent in the religious, 
educational, and political life of the city. Personal 
interviews with leaders of labor unions, parent: 
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women’s clubs, men’s service 
and civic groups brought 
promises of active support. a 08 than ty organi- 
zations passed resolutions in favor of the tax. : 

The library's need was presented to some 300 
organizations, including approximately 50,000 per- 
sons, in five- and ten-minute talks given by library 
hoard members, friends of the library, and the staft. 
To reach the grass roots of the city’s political or- 
ganization, members of the staff made personal calls 
on the Republican and Democratic committeemen 
and committeewomen in each of the city’s twenty- 
eight wards, and speakers addressed ward meetings. 

Postcards carrying the appeal were mailed to 
50.000 library borrowers. Leaflets 800,000 of 
them—headed “The St. Louis Free Public Library 
_Will it Grow? or Will it Shrink?” told briefly 
of the library's plight. These were placed in all 
books issued, handed out at meetings of organiza- 
tions, and slipped under doors of apartments and 
homes. Approximately 128,000 were carried home 
by school children. 

‘The slogan—‘Vote for the 2/5 mill library tax 
increase” was displayed on boards in front of the 
central library and all branches, and on placards in 
libraries and places of business. Business firms re- 
sponded to the committee's request by donating 
space on eighteen outdoor billboards. 

The “Call-Ten Club,’ organized by the chairman 
of the staff association, started a chain of personal 
appeals that kept telephones ringing. A few days 
before the election, each staff member telephoned 
ten friends urging them to vote for the library tax, 
and asking that they in turn call ten of their friends. 

St. Louis daily and neighborhood weekly news- 
papers, radio stations, and civic organizations of 
many types cooperated in the campaign to spotlight 
the library's need for additional revenue. Between 
June 1 and November 4, a total of 530 articles, 
editorials, and feature stories concerning the library 
appeared in St. Louis papers. 

During October, the campaign took to the air. 
After conferences with directors of the city’s ten 
radio stations, nine programs carried the story of 
the crisis at the library. These included interviews 
with popular commentators, and panel discussions 
in which prominent citizens and librarians took 
part. The history of the library was told as the 
St. Louis Story’’ of the week, and a dramatization 
of the library's needs was produced by a group of 
junior players. Radio stations which could not give 
time for discussion of a controversial issue broad- 
cast spot announcements about the library and its 
services. 

Large blue and white emblems which read, “I 
am for 2/5 mill more library tax,’’ worn by friends 
of the library and the staff, vied for attention with 
“Stevenson” and “Ike” buttons in St. Louis during 
October. 

The library was closed on election day. It was 
cold and windy. But from seven in the morning 
until seven at night, some 300 staff members and 
200 volunteers, working in shifts, handed out leaf- 
lets at the polls. There were workers in every ward, 
and some wards had workers in every precinct. The 
library proposition carried in all wards, and carried 
overwhelmingly in those where there were the most 
workers. St. Louisians showed by a vote of 3 to 2 
that they wanted their library to grow—not shrink. 
The final vote stood: For the tax—188,062; Against 
—104,430. 

Even the children reflected their parents’ cheerful 
willingness to pay and increase the library tax. A 
few days after the election, a small boy came into 
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teacher associations, 
organizations, church 


the Sherman Park Branch, put three books on the 

desk, and placed five mills (Missouri State sales tax 
tokens) on top of the books. 

“What are those for?” asked the branch librarian 

“Oh, I have to pay that,” said the lad, cheerfully, 

“That's my liberty tax. 
JOSEPHINE B. FARRINGTON, Chief 
Public Relations Department 
St. Louis, Missouri, Public Library 
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Summer Co 


On the Air! 
—— - stories, choral groups, book re- 
views, discussions, dramatizations, read- 
ings, forums—a wide variety of programs is com- 
ing,’ the radio announcer states. 

A wide variety has come during the first year 
that the Evans Memorial Library, Aberdeen, Mis- 
sissippi, has been broadcasting. Every Saturday 
morning at 9:30 listeners in northwest Mississippi 
hear the quaint tinkle of notes in ‘Music Box 
Seranade,”” our theme song, followed by the an- 
nouncer’s question: Got a few moments in which 
to hear about a spot in Aberdeen packed with ad- 
venture, mystery, romance, and his- 
tory? If you have, stay around and listen to the 
Evans Memorial Library's Read-A-Book Program. 

The next thirty minutes may hold a wide variety 
of entertainment. The use of home talent has 
seemed to make this program of special interest to 
our citizens, for many outstanding community and 
state leaders have appeared on it. We have also 
enjoyed European travelers, schoolteachers, busi- 
nessmen, housewives, piano instructors, the Glee 
Club, Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, students, and win- 
ners in the library's summer contest. 

It has been interesting to work into our pro- 
grams recognition of such occasions as American 
Indian Day, Poetry Week, Local History Day 
(when we honor our library donor), Confederate 
Memorial Day, Garden Week, Recreation Week, 
Music Week, Book Week, Thanksgiving Day, 
Christmas, and sundry other days and weeks. One 
listener has written a thank-you note or card of 
appreciation for nearly every broadcast! Our pro- 
gram has brought us new library friends, new book 
borrowers, and a new place in the community. 

LUCILLE PEACOCK, Librarian 
Evans Memorial Library 
Aberdeen, Mississippi 


excitement, 
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Radio Workshop 


Ske LIBRARY AND THE RADIO have done it 
again. Through cooperative three-way plan- 
ning—teacher, librarian and script writer—another 
highway has been opened into the realm of good 
reading. 

During the recent summer school session for the 
elementary grades in the Campus School of West- 
ern Michigan College (Kalamazoo, Michigan), an 
interesting experiment was in progress. Betty Ful- 
ler, a summer school student in the Education De- 
partment who was very much interested in the 
correct use of the radio in the classroom, conducted 
a radio workshop. It was hoped that small groups 
of children from each room interested in this ac- 
tivity would make tape recordings which they in 
turn would “broadcast” to their classmates. 

In planning the program which the children 
could “broadcast,” it was decided that the main 
activity in each room should be capitalized upon 
as script material. Here was a rich opportunity for 
the library to share its resources with another field. 
For instance, the seventh grade was making an in- 
tensive study of our American presidents. Interest- 
ing anecdotes, suggestive of action and drama, had 
to be located. What better book to promote than 
Genevieve Foster's Andrew Jackson, with back- 
ground material for early days of Washington com- 
ing from Your Washington and Mine by Latimer, 
or Washington Roundabout, by Rothery? 

Again, the sixth grade teacher was concerned 
primarily with the whole problem of motivating 
reading interests. Before the summer session began, 
she had worked out with the librarian a list of 
books—easy to read, packed with excitement—to 
give that much needed stimulation to the slower 
reader. The “radio teacher” made use of these 
library materials and succeeded in advertising the 
books so well that it became necessary for the li- 
brarian to order another copy of Steele’s Buffalo 
Knife at once. Even the eighth graders were in- 
trigued by this script and shared it with students 
in the fifth grade room. The Bounces of Cynthiann 
by Lampman was another great success. 

The children participated in all the details of 
acting the drama, narrating, and making the tape 
recording in the ‘‘studio classroom.’ They also 
planned the pre-broadcast activity for their class- 
rooms, discussing the way to criticize the program, 
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performers, etc. The tape recordings were then 
shared or “broadcast” for the entire class. Althoup! 
these scripts were for the most part written by Miss 
Fuller because of the short school session, unde 
ordinary teaching conditions the pupils could iin 
do the actual writing of the script. Furthermore 
in schools with loud speaker systems or school 
radio stations, the programs could be disseminated 
even more widely. 

Another area which was rich in materials was 
American folklore. Here a group of fourth grader 
drew upon Richard Chase's inimitable Jack Tales 
for their sharing. This began to lead to some crea 
tive writing on the part of a few of their own 
“Jack tales.” Creative work also came from the 
third grade after they had done intensive research 
on Michigan wild life, and they broadcast these 
short stories to their classmates. 

The choral reading which was brought into the 
second and fifth grade plans was an opportunity 
for both children and practice teachers to discover 
new sources of poetry and to develop keener ap. 
preciation. This culminated in the latter group 
with Michigan's own story of Hiawatha, 

An entirely different approach was made by a 
music teacher. She was most anxious to use a new 
angle in introducing her group to Wheeler's Mozar! 
the Wonder Boy. A grand script was developed 
from the stories suggested therein, while the libran 
contributed other musical biographies as well as 
materials for displays. The interest in musical biog 
raphies which resulted was delightful 

One of the best things about this experiment is 
its simplicity. Anybody who can acquire a tape 
recorder and a “mike” can plan a classroom broad 
cast. The mechanism is simple enough to be oper- 
ated by teacher or pupil. The library already stands 
waiting with a wealth of material for both radi 
scripts and supplementary reading 

The children themselves have said they “just love 
it,” and some have even commented that it's the 
best part of school! But “dry stories” have become 
“swell stories,” and new curiosities aroused, whict 
would seem to be good indications that the radi 
is a tool of this generation and as such should be 
used for motivation. 

This is truly a pleasant way to introduce in the 
classroom the best that one has to offer in all 
phases of children’s literature. An interest in books 
can be motivated which will spread like ripples in 
a pool. And the children can be provided wit! 
“good listening” that will help to counteract some 
of the less desirable aspects in those fields. Here 
is a real example of the audio and the visual com 
ing together to enrich the lives of our boys and 
girls. 

JEAN E. Lowrie, Librarian 
Campus School Library 
Western Michigan College 
Kalamazoo 


f Education 


The Community Symphony 


4 ie ELKHART PUBLIC LIBRARY has been a vely 
important factor in the furtherance of good 
public relations and a growing appreciation of out 
Elkhart Symphony Orchestra and its place in our 
community. Besides this, the staff has provided in 
valuable assistance to both the orchestra and its 
symphony society in other ways. Ruth Kellogg, 
librarian of the Elkhart Public Library, and het 
staff, having received an advance copy of the pfo- 
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The manager of the Elkhart Symphony 

Orchestra presents a copy of The Commu- 

nity Symphony Orchestra to the librarian 
of the Elkhart Public Library. 


gram for the January concert, not only made a dis- 
play of books about the composers, but also added 
significant books on symphony orchestras, music 
appreciation, conductor's scores, and records of the 
numbers which they have in the library. To top it 
off, a neatly lettered card of the appropriate size 
headed the display. It bore the promise, ‘Better 
listening with the Elkhart Symphony Orchestra.” 


Next, typical of their alert and whole-hearted 
cooperation, came a display of the pictures of the 
January concert with a card reading, “How many 
people do you know in these pictures?” As a “‘re- 
peat performance” on the part of our library, they 
did the same thing in advance of our March con- 
cert. On our program a line was included calling 
attention to the fact that the information mentioned 
was available at the library. This will be a regular 
part of each program we play. Aside from that fine 
cooperation on the concerts, the help we have been 
given in preparation for our annual “pops” concert 
has been marvelous. Books and data on historical 
events, costumes, composers, and information for 
program notes have been made available to us 
whenever needed and in profusion. Even material 
on beards and headdresses! 

Helen M. Thompson, author of The Community 
Symphony Orchestra, How to Organize and De- 
velop It, mentions the work of the Elkhart Sym- 
phony in her book, and- so it seemed especially 
fitting that the library should be given a copy as 
an expression of our appreciation. 

Naturally, we feel that our library is doing an 
outstanding job, and while this may be regarded 
by some as a part of their work, the significant 
thing is the manner in which they have done it. 
They certainly represent the best in library tradi- 
tion! 

L. RoBert Riess, Manager 
Elkhart, Indiana, Symphony Orchestra 


Day of Art 


"Towass THE END OF SEPTEMBER the unwary 

visitor to a Windsor library would have been 
startled to find the building jammed with people— 
people standing, sitting, balancing on chairs, peer- 
ing around corners—and when he had located the 
focus of interest it might have seemed even more 
surprising—a bearded old derelict from the park, 
a tired little boy sitting patiently on a table, or 
perhaps a little girl in a swivel chair. The occa- 
sion for this interest was the “Day of Art’ spon- 
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sored by the Windsor Public Library System and 
celebrated at its two main libraries, Carnegie and 
Willistead. 


During 1952 the library had greatly expanded 
its art holdings, adding books on history and tech- 
niques, and many volumes of fine reproductions 
including the beautiful new Skiras. To bring these 
to the attention of the general public it was decided 
to hold a “Day of Art,’’ a day on which visitors 
would be invited to come into the library, browse 
among the new books, and enjoy a cup of tea be- 
fore leaving. In planning this event, however, we 
feared that art books, by themselves, might not 
attract a large crowd, so we arranged that an im- 
portant feature of our program should be a prac- 
tical demonstration of art techniques. At Carnegie, 
which is the downtown reference library, Kenneth 
Saltmarche, curator of our art gallery, volunteered 
to give a demonstration of portrait painting from 
the model, and at Willistead Library, which is a 
cultural center about two miles from the business 
district, and which also houses the art gallery, 
Ferenc Varga, a noted Hungarian sculptor now 
resident in Windsor, agreed to demonstrate the 
modeling of a portrait bust in clay. 

Our publicity was of three kinds—direct mail, 
radio, and newspaper. The mailing list consisted 
of members of the Windsor Art Association, local 
art teachers, leaders of community organizations 
and the heads of city departments, about six hun- 
dred in all. To these was sent a printed invitation 
expertly designed by our gallery curator. The radio 
publicity, given over the two local stations, con- 
sisted of a formal announcement for the regular 
news broadcasts as well as six spot announcements 
highlighting special features of the display, which 
were given at odd intervals over a period of two 
weeks. For the two weeks preceding our ‘‘Day of 
Art” the weekly newspaper booklists featured art 
books and were prefaced by a general invitation to 
the public to attend the display, as were its weekly 
articles on art subjects. Besides this, the library 
ran a small paid advertisement in the newspaper 
the night preceding the display. 

This publicity had excellent results. About six 
hundred people in all visited the libraries, cram- 
ming them to capacity and making it difficult for 
everyone to see the actual demonstrations. Four 
booklists had been prepared for distribution, ‘Art 
in Reproduction,” “Art and the Amateur,” ‘The 
Art Teacher,” and “Films on Art.” These were 
well received and an average of three hundred of 
each were picked up. As we had suspected, people 
came definitely for the purpose of seeing the art 
demonstrations. Some even brought paper and pen- 
cil and sketched from the model themselves, or 
took copious notes, but most were simply curious 
to see how an artist really worked. Almost all 
stayed to leaf through the new art books, to exclaim 
over the beauty of the illustrated editions, to dis- 
cover books on their own interests, and to put in 
reserves for them. Some difficult reference ques- 
tions were even handed in to be worked on Jater. 

From the circulation point of view the venture 
was a great success. During the week following 
the display, when the books were allowed to circu- 
late, one hundred and seventy-five of them were 
loaned, and there has been a steady demand for 
them all autumn. Certainly many people have used 
the books who were not regular library borrowers 
previous to the display. 

From the point of view of publicity media, as 
far as can be ascertained, the printed invitations 
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had the most effect, due we feel to their excellent 
use of type and color. A number of people also 
mentioned hearing the radio announcements, and 
the excellent advance coverage by the newspaper 
had a good effect. Probably if we were forced to 
economize another time we would leave out the 
paid newspaper advertisement. We feel that this 
type of publicity, concentrated on one particular 
interest, has a definite value, and we hope to make 

greater use of it in the future. 
ELIZABETH MAGEE, Fine Arts Librarian 

Carnegie Librar) 


i inds J Onta 





Art Demonstrations 


EMONSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS FORMS of att 

have been sponsored by the Fine Arts Divi- 
sion of the Cleveland Public Library for the last six 
years. In 1946 we were impressed by the number 
of people who were trying to practice some form of 
art. Many who had had to postpone their hobbies 
for war work were taking them up again, and others 
were discovering the pleasures of art for the first 
time. But unless they joined a class, few had the 
opportunity of seeing an artist at work or of hear- 
ing him explain his methods 


To help such amateurs in their projects, and to 
increase the appreciation of the interested layman, 
a series of “Art Evenings’ was planned. From the 
first, it was felt that lectures should be avoided, 
since the Cleveland Museum of Art had a fine, 
well-established program, and that the library series 
should consist of demonstrations, with opportunity 
for questions. 

We were fortunate in having an art school in the 
city, and that two of its shining lights had a family 
interest in the library. So we asked Frank Wilcox, 
Cleveland's leading water-colorist, to open our pro- 
gram with a demonstration of water color painting. 
Will Eastman, at that time dean of Cleveland 
artists, agreed to give a demonstration of oil paint- 
ing. After such a successful start, we found other 
artists very willing to contribute, and some have 
even said they were hoping to be asked 

To advertise the programs, bookmarks were 
printed, giving information about the meetings on 
one side, and a short list of books on the other. 
These were distributed throughout the library sys- 
tem. Stories were sent to the new spapers, and to 
the Women’s City Club Bulletin. Events were listed 
in the “Announcer,” issued by the library, and men- 
tioned on the library's radio programs when pos- 
sible. Signs were posted in the elevators, and one 
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of the street window cases was used regularly, dis 
playing one or more original paintings or sketche 
lent by the artists, with related books and poster 
Everyone asking for books on the subject in the 
Fine Arts Division was told about the demonstra 
tions and invited to come 24 

In the lobby outside the auditorium, on the eve 
ning of the demonstration, a sign invited people . 
leave their names and addresses if they wished + 
be notified of future meetings. Slips and pencil 
were provided, and in this way a mailing list ws 


built up. A display of books fo: circulation wa 





also provided, and most of the early comers took 
time to look them over or borrow t 
forms of publicity have all been conti 

Four programs have been given each seasop 
Sculpture; pottery; ceramic sculpture; metalwork 
jewelry and enameling; drawing; oil, watercol 
gouache, landscape, mural and portrait painting 
animal drawing, cartooning, and fashion illustra 
tion have all been represented. As part of the whol 
series, two garden programs and two on interior 
decoration were included, but these were less we 
attended than the others, and we concluded that 
these subjects were being covered sufficiently } 





ther organizations 


Last fall for our seventh season 
were devoted to flowers. The Cle 
Arrangers’ Club had given us two 
hibits in previous years, one on 
arrangements, and one on Christm 
This year we asked them to give 
using fresh flowers, most of whicl 
their own gardens. Since the gr 
vanced, we chose an unusual them 
rangements Interpreting Famous 
tures such as might be in the hor 
We had in our files a number of lat | 
published by Twin Prints, and invit 
members to select from these 
(One used a framed picture from 
and two borrowed prints from the 











The arrangements were placed 
back and sides of the stage, and a 
discussed each one, it was brought t 
side her by one member, while an 
picture it was to accompany on 
Among the paintings thus interpr 
[wo Lovers, by an unknown medi 
Manuel Osorio, by Goya; The P 
Rembrandt; Sunflowers, by Van Go 








Boucher and Romney; Raftsmen Playir f 
Bingham: and Stone City, by Grant Wood. Aft 
all had been discussed, the speaker made tw 


rangements interpreting Still Life With I 
by Matisse and Ia Orana Maria, by Gau 
the audience swarmed on the stage 
arrangements more closely and 

club members. 








Two weeks later the second progt 
Flower Painting, by Kae Dorn Cass, a faculty men 
ber of the Cleveland Institute of 4 
painted a large decorative panel of sumach, wit 
its red fruit and red and green leave 
have heard a pin drop, the audienc 
on watching her brush go over the panel lil 





For demonstration, painting or 
for the audience to see than other f 
needs less equipment; but we have had 





Sc ulpture 





from a living model, a potter's kick wheel on whi 

Li wn 
a vase was thrown, and a small electric kiln if 
which a piece of enamel was fired. We have als 


used films and slides occasionally 
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These demonstrations have brought to the li- 
brary many amateurs who have become avid users 
of books on the arts and hobbies. During the lunch 
hour and early evening especially, they search for 
help in their projects, or for something new in their 
felds of interest. These are the people who ask, 
‘When is the next Art Evening?” It is clear that 
they have already established the importance of 
hooks in the practice of an art, and look to the li- 
brary for guidance in creation as well as in theory. 

: Lucy M. BUKER, Assistant 
Fine Arts Division 
Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 





Gift from Labor 


N OBSERVANCE OF LABOR DAY, the Northeast 

Region of the Jewish Labor Committee pre- 
sented a gift of five record albums to the Boston 
Public Library in appreciation of the library's spe- 
cial service to labor groups and to complement this 
service. John J. Connolly, assistant to the director 
and chief executive officer at the library, accepted 
the gift which was presented by Joseph B. Green- 
field of Chelsea, chairman of the Northeast Region 
of the Jewish Labor Committee. 

The Jewish Labor Committee is a national labor, 
civic defense, educational, and relief organization 
dedicated to fighting racial and religious bigotry 
and championing the cause of all minorities. It 
represents approximately half a million workers in 
the organized labor movement. 

In addition to its work on the American scene, 
the Jewish Labor Committee carries on an active 
program of rescue and relief for Jewish labor peo- 
ple caught behind the Iron Curtain. Its manifold 
activities in behalf of the labor movement, both at 
home and abroad, have won for it the unqualified 
endorsement of both the AFL and the CIO. 

This record album presentation is one of the 
many activities of the Jewish Labor Committee de- 
signed to promote the general public’s better under- 
standing of the dreams and aspirations and activi- 
ties of the trade union movement. In the past many 
of these records have served to bring cheer and 
enjoyment to workers. 

Included in the gift are: Ballads for Sectarians, 
sung by Joe Glazer and Bill Friedland; 8 New 
Songs for Labor, sung by Joe Glazer and the Elm 
City Four; Favorite American Union Songs, sung 
by Tom Glazer; Sing a Labor Song, sung by Dick 
Wright and the Wright Trio; and Little Songs on 
Big Subjects, vocals by the Jesters. 

ELIZABETH B. BOUDREAU, 
Chief of the Information Office 
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Community Cooperation 


AN THE SAME TIME the staff was giving serious 
thought to Book Week plans, the director of 
primary grades for the city’s school system sug- 
gested to the children’s librarian a cooperative 
affair. 

Cooperative effort has many virtues. Too often 
public librarians and school personnel have vied 
with one another. Here was a chance to prove it 
could be otherwise. Teachers, members of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education International, 
public library branch and children’s librarians com- 
posed the necessary committee. 

We were indeed fortunate to engage the author 
Claire Huchet Bishop to spearhead the program, 
and it was decided to hold a book fair at the public 
library, using a large room and adjacent audi- 
torium. With this set-up we could have extensive 
book displays and accommodate the audience to 
gather for our guest author's message. 

Other agencies helped. The City Parks Depart- 
ment and the Board of Education loaned tables for 
exhibits, a Boy Scout pack provided one exhibit, 
a local undertaker loaned chairs to supplement the 
usual seating capacity of the auditorium, a gift shop 
loaned a life-sized doll used in reproducing this 
years Book Week poster, and an optical company 
loaned a powerful lens for use in a novelty display. 

Shown at the book fair were nearly 500 books 
divided into sixteen individual displays arranged in 
gay array. Prominent among the displays were: 
WINNERS, consisting of all the Newbery and Calde- 
cott awards; SPACE AND BEYOND, the science fic- 
tion corner; FUN FOR THE FAMILY, which included 
books that read aloud well; BOOKS FOR THE VERY 
YOUNG, IN BETWEENS and TEEN AGERS, compris- 
ing books for these various age groups. There was 
also an arrangement of early children’s beoks in- 
cluding horn books, battledores, and a copy of the 
New England Primer. A Cub Scout pack displayed 
a variety of articles made from suggestions in handi- 
craft books. A ceiling projector from which were 
alternately projected two books, The Five Chinese 
Brothers and Pancakes Paris, both written by the 
honor guest of the week, likewise occupied a spot 
of prominence. However, the “tiniest book in the 
world,”’ containing only the Lord’s Prayer, was un- 
doubtedly the feature that most frequently caught 
the eyes of youthful imagination. This little book 
was printed in Munich, Germany, bound in leather, 
and read with the aid of a powerful lens. 

Perhaps the focal point of the fair was an en- 
largement of the Book Week poster at the far end of 
the room opposite the entrance. The background, 
made of wrapping paper and with the books 
painted in blue, red, yellow, and green, covered in 
all a space 10’x 8’. In front of this was placed an 
aluminum ladder and on the ladder was seated the 
doll loaned by the local gift shop. She was a rag 
doll with yellow yarn bangs and pigtails, dressed 
in a red and white check blouse and blue dungarees. 
She held in her lap a small book. Flanked on each 
side of this “activated poster’” were some of the 
original drawings from Claire Huchet Bishop's 
books loaned by the publishers. 

On Tuesday of Book Week, the highlight of the 
week was the visit of Claire Huchet Bishop. Not 
all of Mrs. Bishop’s day was spent in the library. 
In the morning she made a transcription of one of 
her books, Five Chinese Brothers. This was played 
the following Saturday over a triple-cities station. 
At noon Mrs. Bishop appeared in a television in- 
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terview supporting our Book Week program. Then, 
after an autographing party in a local bookstore, 
she returned to the library and spoke before a 
gathering of 146 teachers and librarians. 

Community cooperation just didn't seem to stop 
its momentum. The children from two schools in 
the city system contributed too in our program. 
The first grade at one school, after having had one 
of Mrs. Bishop's stories, The Man Who Lost His 
Head, read to them, drew pictures to illustrate the 
story. Then a 6A class from another school made 
the “home” from Mrs. Bishop's latest book, Twenty 
and Ten. 

Some 800 people attended the fair during the 
week and almost all had complimentary things to 
say. The children’s librarian met all who came and 
was delighted to have an opportunity to talk about 
books. Many of the staff have taken to heart the 
remark Mrs. Bishop made after seeing the book- 
fair. “The whole ensemble has been done with so 
much care and intelligence! I have seen more beau- 
tiful buildings but never a better exhibit.” 

Marcus A. WRIGHT, Director 
Binghamton, New York, Public Library 


The State of Reading 


pe WEEK 1952 received the full treatment as 
the Jackson, Tennessee, Free Library mar- 
shalled its friends to consider the state of reading. 
What kind of results for library effort are most 
important? We had some of all of them. The 
Jackson Sun, the library’s best newspaper friend, 
devoted 140 column inches to our news and ran 





It really takes a ladder to reach the top 
shelves in the Youth Room of the Jack- 
son, Tennessee, Free Library. The high- 
ceilinged Carnegie building dates from 
1901, but the present youth room, with its 
light grey walls and sky-blue trimming, 
its fluorescent lighting and hundreds of 
alluring books, proved a first-rate place to 
test the Book Week slogan, “Reading Is 
Fun.” 
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three pictures. The Memphis Commercial Abpea! 
and the Memphis Press-Sczmitar each carried storie 
and one a picture relating to our gifts, Jackson 
radio stations all gave time for special broadcasts 
WPLI and WDXI used spot announcements anj 
our regular weekly program on WTJS featured 
panel of local librarians telling about available 
services. 

The library emerged richer in book stock as 
result of community generosity. Twenty-four ip 
dividual donors gave a set of the 1952 Eneyg| 
paedia Britannica in honor of a retired teacher ang 
superintendent of city schools. The Welcome 
Wagon Newcomers Club donated a set of Chil; 
craft. The State Library and Archives gave the ney 
Columbia Encyclopedia, and the Tennessee Histori 
cal Commission presented the first two volumes of 
Messages of the Governors of Tennessee 

Business firms displayed Book Week posters, th 
schools announced our events and displays, the 
Mutual Improvement Club members acted as hos 
tesses at our evening meeting. Andrea Little, ape 
ten, entertained about fifty children with puppet 
made from a library book of instructions 
munity organizations and county schools distribute 
a leaflet about the library printed as a public 
by the Laycock Printing Company 

Initiative for our most tangible 1 ame fror 
the members of the board of trustees and the Jack 
son Commissioner of Education. Staff members 
and their families and readers all gave of their time 
and interest. So our Book Week promotion wa: 
our major public relations activity in 1952 

GRETCHEN CoONbDUITTE, Librarian 
Jackson, Tennessee, Free I 





















Book Fair at Rapid City 


S LIBRARIANS we are primarily int 
books. They should be the center 

a meeting of librarians revolves. So reé 
planners of the Mountain-Plains Library 
tion annual meeting. President Jers 
(Saline Public Library), Marjorie Smith 
City Public Library), James Hodgson rad 
A. & M. College), Gordon Bennett (Colorado Stat 
Library), and A. G. Trump, Jr. (S. D. State ¢ 
lege) all took part in preliminary discussions 4 
Mid-Winter ALA. Many others aided in the 
ning and execution of the plans 

The form of meeting, which took place 
28-30 in Rapid City, South Dakota 
mined by this general feeling among the com 
Books are the important thing 

It affected the physical arrangements for the 
meetings. To avoid the disadvantages wide 
separated or cramped locations, so often experienced 
at library meetings, a site was selected that woul 
place the meetings and the books side by side. W 
were fortunate enough to secure the use of the 
Rapid City High School, only three blocks fron 
the principal hotel. On the main floor registration 
was in the entrance lobby and meetings were 10 
the auditorium, directly behind the Registration 
Desk. Exhibits were erected in the spacious school 
cafeteria adjacent to the auditorium. While evety- 
thing was close together, there was ample space for 
members to circulate. The exhibitors were ¢¢ 
lighted with their accommodations. Members like 
it too. The exhibits were well attended before an¢ 
after each meeting. 

In another way also the mechanics of the com 
ference were eased. Because of transportation 
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schedules some members arrived early. A registra- 
tion desk was maintained at the hotel the evening 
before meetings began. This freed early arrivals 
to visit the book exhibits before the first meeting 
instead of pushing through the registration line. 

The arrangement of the program also empha- 
sized the importance of books. The first day of the 
conference was devoted to a Book Fair. In the 
morning Frances Sullivan, head of the juvenile de- 
partment of the Wichita Public Library, charmingly 
carried out the theme in her discussion of new 
children’s books. The talk and the booklist which 
accompanied it presented groups of titles as fea- 
tures of the trip to the fairgrounds: ‘Blue and Red 
Ribbon Winners,” “Peanuts, Popcorn and Candy,” 
‘Regional Exhibits,” “Wild West Show,” “Try 
Your Luck,” “A Ride on the Ferris Wheel.’” Miss 
Sullivan's presentation was nicely judged to arouse 
interest and to give a hint of both the matter and 
manner of the books. Members then could go and 
see for themselves in the adjacent book exhibit. 

The afternoon session of the Book Fair was de- 
voted to adult books. Ellen Lord, of the Omaha 
Municipal University Library, gave an interesting 
summary of some of the discussions and findings 
of the pre-conference Book Workshop at ALA last 
june. She then talked about recent publications 
and those shortly to be published which she felt 
would be of interest to other librarians. Again it 
was a pleasure to be able to refer to the books them- 
selves, so conveniently displayed. 

Richard Morenus, author of Crazy-W hite-Man, 
spoke of his experiences in the Canadian “bush” 
which led to his writing the book. While it had 
not officially been published, a hundred advance 
copies were available for sale to librarians attend- 
ing the meeting. 

The Book Fair is not a new idea. The tech- 
niques of presentation we adopted were no inno- 
vations. And yet the general feeling was that it 
had been extraordinarily well carried out. It ad- 
mitably sounded the keynote of a library con- 
ference by stressing the central importance of books. 

A. G. TRUMP, Jr. 
South Dakota State College 
State College Station 


Annual Book Fairs 


HIS YEAR'S BOOK FAIR at the Riverdale Neigh- 

borhood School, was the most successful yet 
held at the school. While no record of attendance 
was kept, nearly one hundred people purchased 
about $1400 worth of books. 
_ Almost five hundred books, most of which were 
in the picture book, easy reading, and not-so-easy 
reading classifications, were on display at the school 
during stated hours for three days. Other categories 
were horse books, mystery stories, teen-age books, 
adult books, sports books, old favorites, and books 
on hobbies and crafts. 


Parents were encouraged to attend the school’s 
book fair to select books with their children. How- 
ever, permission-to-buy forms were distributed to 
children whose parents are unable to attend, and 
the children listed books wanted on the forms be- 
tore taking them home for their parents’ approval. 
In the five years that book fairs have been held 
trom 1948 to 1952, various devices have been used 
to encourage parent attendance. For example, in 
1950 Roger DuVoisin, author and illustrator of 
children’s books, made sketches and autographed 
books; in 1951 bookmarks made by the children 
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were given as door prizes, and this year a play by 
Louise Bates, school librarian, entitled ‘““What! No 
Books for Christmas” was presented by the fifth 
and sixth grades. 

The Riverdale Neighborhood School conducts 
annual book fairs with three main objectives in 
mind: the stimulation of interest in books, espe- 
cially important since the advent of television; the 
encouragement of the desire of children to build up 
their own libraries; and the selling of books in 
order to make money, which is used for the pur- 
chase of additional volumes for the school library. 

W. G. DecENER, Director of Publicity 
Riverdale, New York, Country School 





Home Show Exhibit 


“ MAY, the Queens Borough Public Library 
participated for the first time in the Long 
Island Home Show, which has been sponsored by 
the Catholic War Veterans for the past three years. 
The show, held in the Jamaica Armory, aimed to 
give Long Islanders an opportunity to see under one 
roof all that is new and best in home furnishings, 
appliances and building materials—thus fostering 
better living. The library was given an exhibit 
booth 10’x 10’. With the help of attractive furni- 
ture from the staff lounge and a floral arrange- 
ment, the enclosure had a homelike appearance. 
The comfortable chairs later proved to be quite a 
lure to the footsore visitor. On the back wall a 
map of Queens showed the location of the library's 
fifty-two branches; a poster and photographs pub- 
licized the library's services. A collection of books 
of special interest to home owners was arranged 
on a table for their examination. Material distrib- 
uted to the visitors included a special booklist, 
“Blueprints for Successful Homes,” the library's 
annual report, and a number of Consumers Reports, 
which were quickly depleted. 

The first reaction of most visitors upon seeing 
the library exhibit was one of amazement. How- 
ever, after the first surprise, many stopped to 
browse through the book collection, to ask ref- 
erence questions, to find the location of the branch 
nearest their home, and to register for library cards. 

We feel in Queens that our participation brought 
our library to the attention of a great number of 
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that large percentage of nonlibrary users. Now that 
they have recovered from the initial shock, we are 
looking forward to getting a firm hold on them 
next spring. 
MiLpRepD L. HENNESSY, Editor 
Queens Borough, New York, Public Library 





A School Library At the Fair 
a — the school library organization like 


a booth at the fair?” 

“Yes,” answered an officer of the organization 
without much thought about the work which would 
be involved. 

It was with considerable anxiety that the prob- 
lem was presented to a group of school librarians 
with the information that the available space was 
15’ x 22’ and that some kind of activity must be go- 
ing on in the booth. 

There was no need to worry, for librarians and 
teachers can always be depended upon to support 
any effort to promote good school libraries. Why 
not set up a small library room and have students 
use it as they would in school? A trip to the exhibit 
building helped to consolidate the ideas. One school 
system loaned library furniture and books. Teach- 
ers were contacted for demonstration groups from 
various schools. 

Pioneers and Northwest history were chosen as 
subjects to feature in the books exhibited, and the 
demonstrations were planned to use those materials. 
Picture books for small children and books about 
school libraries were also included in the books 
to be shown. 

Demonstrations included junior and senior high 
school students using the library for class reference 
and individual problems, a fourth grade using li- 
brary materials for individual reading, student li- 
brary assistants reinforcing magazines and mending 
books. Visual aids were not neglected. With a 
daylight screen and the help of high school student 
projectionists it was possible to show films about 
the use of the library, elementary science films, and 
fairy tale filmstrips for young children. Booklists 
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and a dodger, “Your School Library 


I Je 
quate?” were distributed to visitors at a “¢ 
: s Ors at the booth 


Was the fair exhibit worth while? Yes. Hyp. 
dreds of adults, including interested schoo} pe ol 
stopped to look at the books, took booklists and 
dodgers, or asked for ilindtion bout school |; 


braries. The library set up with chairs and tables 
offered an opportunity for people t se and dis 
cuss school library problems with the school |j 
brarians in charge of the booth. Many of the chil 
dren sat down to read some of books or ¢ 
watch the story filmstrips. Parents asked about way 
to help their school libraries. One boy abou 
years of age said, “Wouldn't it be nice if our scl 
library was like this?” A small girl asked. as shy 
passed booth after booth with books which couk 
not be touched, ‘Aren't there any books here that 
a little girl can read?’ The school library 
was just the place and she spent a happy half 
while mother got some rest too 











What did we learn about fair exhibits? Der 
strations should be short and illustrate only 
or two ideas. A narrator, with a | peaker t 
explain activities, helps in putting 
onstrations of such activities as bookn 
be done by three or four people worl 
eously on the different steps of tl 
fairy tale filmstrips were the most | at 
visual aids especially when a narrator told the story 
while the picture was being shown 

Who can plan an exhibit for a fair 
of school librarians can successfull an an 
ecute a library fair exhibit. ea: y and a little 
work will produce creditable displays 

Giapys LEEs, Director I 
Tacoma, Washington, Public S 








Small Displays 


i’ IS JUST FINE if one had browsing 
display cases, but what of the librarian who | 


none of these? I can well remember when I ha 


all the glamorous spaciousness of a chalk ledg 
with which to encourage reading. No doubt ther 
are librarians who have just that much space or the 


top of a filing case. 


The Saturday Review of Literatur s its 1Q 
page. The questions and books that answer tl 
questions could be displayed in a small space. T 
save space, the page of IQ’s could be taken | it of 
the Review (if a replacement copy uld be ob 
tained) and put on a piece of cardb tending 


over the top of the books. 

If room permits of one book only, t 
can make her own IQ question or qu 
display one book only. The place in tl 
which the answer is found can be marked. Th 
marker can be a strip of bright colored ribbon. An 
example of a question is the follow How 
did a robin help to save a famous character 0! 
fiction from a watery grave?” Answer: R. D. Black 
more’s Lorna Doone, last paragraph chapter 
eight. Children themselves could make up IQ's for 
the display in a grade school. 

If room for one book only and the librarian 





f 


wishes to “step up” reading level and taste, she 
might use a variation of the following idea. A 
(this tor 


sign might be put up on which is yeianen 
elementary grades) “If you liked Peter Raddit 10 
kindergarten you might like this book now.” A. A 
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Henry might be displayed. One 


: enski, E 
Milne, 1 bination of grades might be men- 


grade or a com 
tioned each week. ; 

As a special “honor” one child might be allowed 
to display his tavorite book. 

The small wax candle figures that are on sale at 
many ten-cent stores make small and useful display 
aids. A wax pilgrim walking out of a book about 
Thanksgiving could be used in a small space. Santa 
Claus with a small edition of Twas the Night Be- 
tore Christmas could be used. The foam material 
now used extensively in display could be easily 
attached to a bulletin board, if one has a bulletin 
board. 

A few cautions might be mentioned: 

In making out the IQ’s be sincere. Do not 
make the question very glamorous and run the 
risk of having the student feel too greatly “let 
soles 
¥ yl “taste” display be careful not to offend 
the reader who may not have progressed beyond 
the first stages. 

Do not use material that is flammable in a dis- 
play, especially in a sxc hool. ; : 

Be sure to ask for and accept suggestions from 
the children or other patrons. 

JOSEPHINE WEDEMEYER 
” General Library, University 
College Park 


of Maryland 


The Guard's the Thing 


— COLLEGE LIBRARY'S most successful 
public relations venture in 1952 was a co- 
operative effort into which it entered jointly with 
the Shakespeare Club and the Library Associates 
(the latter a “friends” group). 

The occasion was a festival sponsored by the 
Shakespeare Club in commemoration of the 388th 
anniversary of the dramatist’s birthday. The festi- 
val program aimed at a city-wide audience and was 
therefore extremely varied. It included interpreta- 
tive reading from the plays by Charles Warburton, 
president of the Shakespeare Club of New York; 
a radio workshop program featuring Marchette 
Chute; hand and shadow puppet plays by Martin 
and Olga Stevens; a program of Elizabethan music 
played on recorders and virginals; scenes enacted 
trom the plays; and a library exhibit. 

Many rare and choice items were on view, in- 
cluding the manuscript of Marchette Chute’s Shake- 
ipeare of London. Also on display were Cleopatra 
costumes worn by Vivien Leigh and Katharine 
Cornell, playbills of earlier productions of Antony 
and Cleopatra, and various engravings and photo- 
graphs illustrative of Cleopatra's infinite variety. 
A large and beautiful model of Anne Hathaway's 
cottage with surrounding gardens occupied a place 
of honor on the central stairs. 

The exhibit, which was assembled by Dr. Olive 
P. Henneberger, faculty adviser of the Shakespeare 
Club, and which was made possible through the 
generosity and cooperation of the Library Asso- 
cates of Brooklyn College, the New York Public 
Library, the Museum of the City of New York, 
the Brander Matthews Library of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and the British Travel Association, was the 
most extensive (and expensive!) the library had 
ever housed and the librarian in charge breathed an 
audible sigh of relief when the Library Associates 
underwrote the cost of a Burns man and insurance. 
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The guard proved an inestimable boon. In addi- 
tion to his primary purpose, his imposing presence 
also served to emphasize the value of the items he 
was guarding and, human nature being what it is, 
the exhibit drew more attention thereby. The stu- 
dent newspapers, so often deaf to pleas of solid 
worth, were galvanized by the uniform and broke 
out into print (with pictures). A columnist an- 
nounced respectfully, ‘“The exhibit, which is valued 
at $50,000 is guarded by a Burns man,” and used 
a picture showing the uncompromising back of the 
latter. Ken, the newspaper put out by the School 
of General Studies students, threw subtlety to the 
winds and came out boldly with the headline, ““De- 
tective Guards Bard Display.’’ The zealous re- 
porter assigned to cover the exhibit also contributed 
the information that “the uniformed guard who is 
protecting the exhibit told us, ‘I hate Shakespeare’.”’ 
His unregenerate attitude, explained the guard, 
was due to the way Shakespeare was taught in 
school, and the reporter diplomatically added, ‘“‘He 
never attended Brooklyn College”’! 

In addition to the adult avenues for publicity, 
the potential audience among the younger element 
was not neglected. News releases were circulated 
among the English departments in the city high 
schools. Here too the presence of the guard was a 
joy for he exercised a restraining influence on the 
young fry who had exhausted their capacity for 
quiet at the puppet show and were quite frisky by 
the time they came to see the exhibit. 

A handsome four-page printed program was dis- 
tributed to all those who came to enjoy the festi- 
val. 

Ken estimated that 400 people were on hand 
each day of the festival and that all of them paid 
a visit to the library to see the exhibit—certainly 
one of our most fruitful experiences in cooperation 
on the campus. 

Rose Z. SELLERS, 
Chief Special Services Librarian 
Brooklyn College Library, New York 


4-H Book Club 


ee BURTON PUBLIC LIBRARY, to advertise our- 
selves and to further our work in the com- 
munity which we serve, organized a 4-H Book 
Club. In carrying out the requirements of a stand- 
ard 4-H Club we had an excellent opportunity for 
library advertising. 

Briefly: this year 1952, the 4-H golden jubilee, 
we set up a program based on Our American Heri- 
tage. The club gave a tea in the library for mothers 
on Mother's Day, each member dressed in a cos- 
tume representing the main character in a book 
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read on our theme for the year. The group spon- 
sored a showing of colored slides, pictures of our 
country, east, west, north, and south—this in the 
library also—with an appropriate book display and 
lists. 

At the Geauga County Fair they were given gen- 
erous space for a book display which carried out the 
American heritage theme. In the fair parade, they 
entered a float done in the same theme. We gained 
publicity through featuring our name, “Burton Li- 
brary Book Worms.” 

The gatherings at the library brought in many 
people new to our library and its uses, who became 
friends and active borrowers. All of the club ac- 
tivities stress how to use the library, reading for 
pleasure and profit, and the deep satisfaction of 
making book friends. Through the weekly notices 
of meetings published in the county newspaper we 
gain additional publicity. The club serves many 
purposes but as our publicity agent it has been our 
best. 

CaROLYN D. Boak, Librarian 
Burton, Ohio, Public Library 


Army Librarians’ Workshop 


workshop for Army librarians was held in 

October 1952 at the state library in Trenton, 
New Jersey, at the request of the Special Services 
Division, First Army Headquarters. Cooperation 
with Army libraries is nothing new for the New Jer- 
sey State Library Extension Agency. During World 
War I, Sarah B. Askew, secretary and librarian to 
the former Library Commission, was in uniform and 
serviced many areas through the Public Library 
Commission. 

I can speak personally for the cooperation ex- 
tended during World War II. Books were not only 
lent to us, but the lending services were used exten- 
sively, and advice and consultation forthcoming. 
Always at the dedications, receptions, important 
events, representatives of the Public Library Com- 
mission were present. 

Because the headquarter’s staffs are at present 
more firmly entrenched, and because over the years 
they have become strengthened, consultation and 
advice of course are sought by the local librarians 





from the headquarters’ librarian and staff rathe 
than from any state library extension agency. Qs, 
lending (interlibrary loan) services are stil] heino 
used, however, and of course are availabl by 
JANET Z. MCKINLAY, Head 
Public and School Library Services B 
State Library of New Je ie 


Personal Letters 


A PERSONAL LETTER written t h organi 
tion in the city area spons« y the fi 
board was the publicity that worked w 
result: a librarian’s dream of 


completely renovated building p: by the cj 
council. The ropes A of each group was ask 





the library. The reasons stated w 
had more than tripled, the servi 
present library was severely 
the school children. The library 

the addition to the present buil 

bring it up to a commensurate 

schools and other civic benefits 

with the suggestion that the lib 

come the opportunity to meet wit! 

and discuss the proposed plan. Result: A b 
ful addition which more than 

the original library, and has tl 


l 


Ramped entrance to facilitat 
handicapped. 
Display space for arts and 
Adult reading room with 
and table arrangements, as well 
corner. 
Children’s reading room fot 
can be closed off to doubl 
groups. 
Fireproof storage vault for hist 
valuable items. 
Complete work room for the first t 
Forced air heating and impr 
sound control. 
Dorotuy SHEELY, Librarian 
Newport Beach Public Lit 
Balboa, Calif 





ARMY LIBRARIANS WoORKSHOP AT NEW JERSEY STATE LIBRARY 
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Librarians for the Day 


Nn 1952 because of the interest in the laying of 
I the corner stone of the new library building and 
the bond issue for funds to furnish the new one, it 
was decided that Book Week be advanced to Octo- 
ber 20-24 and have a “Librarian for the Day. 

It was planned that a child from each school in 
the county should spend a whole afternoon at the 
nearest branch library being shown the processes 
connected with the library in serving the public 
with books. The supervisor of work with children 
made personal visits to the superintendents of the 
city, county, and parochial school systems and to one 
of the fourteen independent schools in the county, 
but each of the other thirteen independent schools 
was left to the care of the nearest branch librarian. 
The men interviewed were enthusiastic about the 
plan and not only gave us permission to take the 
idea into the classrooms, and have the children ex- 
cused for an afternoon, but wrote general notes of 
approval to the principals under their jurisdiction. 
The number of schools near the branches determined 
the number of “librarians”; one branch had nine. 

The principals talked with the teachers and in- 
dividual schemes were worked out for the election 
of one of the older children as “‘librarian.”’ The 
children were in almost every case elected by their 
own classmates; there was no record of selection by 
a teacher. In one school, the entire machinery of a 
national election was followed through even to 
banners and campaign managers. The candidates 
made speeches and then a regular election was held, 
making sure first that all who wished to vote had 
been duly registered. (This was a wonderful lesson 
in civics especially in 1952.) 

On an appointed day, the child reported at the 
branch and was shown the work of administering 
the library. The child was given a cord or ribbon 
streamer saying LIBRARIAN, setting him apart from 
the borrowers. The children arranged catalog cards, 
put plastic jackets on books, opened the boxes of 
new books and checked with packing lists; and to 
their great pride, slipped books and were allowed 
to wield the magic charging pencils. 

All the librarians remarked on how quickly the 
children learned to do these tasks and upon their 
accuracy. The only fault reported was that the 
children did not want to go home at five o'clock. 

Altogether 179 children served as librarians from 
145 schools throughout the county (some schools 
elected a librarian from each of the three top 
grades). The children, of whom there were many 
boys, were from the sixth through the eighth grades, 
and included both white and colored. At first some 
of the schools were indifferent but in the end, with- 
out any further urging, every school in the county 
participated. Saturday of that week all the “libra- 
tians tor the day’ were invited to the main library 
to visit the old building and see the new one which 
is being constructed. The children also visited the 
various departments and later talked with the head 
regarding her responsibilities and work. We were 
a bit apprehensive of having over one hundred chil- 
dren for three hours but everything went smoothly 
and again many of the children politely told us they 
could stay longer. 


Each branch had sent in the names of the children 
who had served and for each of these a card had 
en typed giving name, school, and branch and 
a convention tag prepared bearing the charmed 
words LIBRARIAN FOR THE Day and beneath that 
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the name of the child. As the children entered the 
main library they were greeted and the tags pinned 
on, and the card with the same information put 


aside. As soon as fifteen or twenty children had 
gathered, a leader and follow-up assistant took them 
off for a brief survey of the building. By eleven 
o'clock the 109 children had seen the building and 
were in the children’s room. The librarian spoke to 
them of the library as a whole and the plans for 
completing the new building. The children asked 
intelligent questions and showed keen attention. 
Then the boys and girls were picked at random and 
sent off to the various departments under care of one 
of the leaders who would introduce the children to 
the head of the department. For an hour the chil- 
dren sat by the head and did as she did or were told 
of her work and asked questions. 

At twelve the leaders collected the children and 
assembled them in the children’s room and led by 
the supervisor, who felt like the Pied Piper, they 
were taken up the street under police protection to 
see where the cornerstone of the new building was 
to be laid the next week. Most of the children may 
not know that because of the success of their co- 
operation the names of all those participating were 
placed in the cornerstone. 

Despite the extra work involved each and every 
librarian has expressed the wish that this project 
might be a yearly part of the cooperation between 
the school and the library. 

Jutta F. CARTER, ; 
Supervisor, Work with Children 
Public Library of Cincinnati and 

Hamilton County, Ohio 





Party for Peter Rabbit 
Kyron has been a lot about Peter Rabbit's birth- 


day in different publications, but as far as we 
know the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the El 
Paso Public Library were the only people who had 
a party for him. 

A blanket invitation was given through the news- 
papers and radio. ‘Peter Rabbit will have a birthday 
party at the Boys’ and Girls’ Department of the El 
Paso Public Library, October 18, at 10 A.M. All his 
friends are invited.” 

When the guests arrived they saw a large birthday 
cake with fifty candles, on a table. A figure of Peter 
stood by it. A librarian told the story of Peter 
Rabbit. To make it a real party refreshments, in the 
form of rabbit cookies, were served to all the guests. 
Peter received several birthday cards from young 
admirers. The party was such a success that our 
borrowers are asking, ““Wéill Peter have another 
birthday next year?” 

ELIZABETH Hooks KELLY, Head 
Boys’ & Girls’ Department 
El Paso, Texas, Public Library 
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Children’s Library Murals 


HEN the new Kent Library building was 

erected in 1938-39 on the campus of South- 
east Missouri State College in Cape Girardeau, Mis- 
souri, one room on the ground floor was set aside 
to house the juvenile materials and called the Chil- 
dren’s Room. This department has a three-fold pur- 
pose; to serve as a model for librarians, teachers, ad- 
ministrators, PTA officers, and any other persons 
who want to see what a children’s library should be 
like; to provide juvenile literature for college stu- 
dents in certain courses, for example, Children’s 
Literature, Methods and Materials in Elementary 
Schools, and Elementary School Art; and to be a 
working model by supplying supplementary library 
materials for the children in our own demonstration 
school. 

In addition to the usual collection of equipment 
and materials for a children’s library—low chairs 
and tables, upper shelves made into cupboards with 
bulletin-board lids, various displays and exhibits, 
sloping top reading tables, and the usual shelves, 
magazine racks, catalog cabinets, vertical file, charg- 
ing desk, and so on—the high ceiling provided a 
nice, wide, blank, relatively unbroken area around 
the walls of the room above the shelves. 

“What a nice place for murals of children’s 
stories !,’” was the first reaction. 

In April 1952 the local unit of Kappa Pi, national 
art fraternity, designed and painted murals around 
the entire room using their own ideas of story book 
characters as subjects. 


Panels on each side of a central west window 
form the initial unit. On the right is a girl absorbed 
in a book, on the left a boy temporarily forsaking 
his slingshot to read a good story. 

Trailing off on the north wall behind the girl is 
a most wonderful train right out of storybooks haul- 
ing toys and goodies for the children. On the south 
wall behind the boy are two panels; first is Pinocchio 
swinging along with his books and an apple for the 
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teacher; then comes playful Bambi frolicking with 
a butterfly. 

On the east wall is a fairyscape indeed. Ther 
Thumper the rabbit and his pal beneath a 
toadstool which is topped by a twittering bluebird 
Tommy Turtle trundling along, and of all thin 
Dumbo the happy elephant plucking an enormous 
daisy with his trunk. 

On the first visit a child turns to the books and 
other materials only after having a good look at 
each of the murals. 

Note on method: First the area was 
coat of very light green for the base ar 
Then a sketch of each picture was dra 
on cards of the right proportions with an 
color on each part. Each of these sketch 
thrown on the proper area by an opaque p! 
the outline lightly traced with pencil, and the 
colors painted in afterward. This was f 
a smooth-out, touch-up operation. The 
was a fixer spray to preserve the colors and protect 
the pictures from dust and wear. No, tl 
adding the signatures of the seven young 
and two young men who did the work 

F. E. SNweER, Librarian 
Southeast Missouri State College 
Cape Girardeau 








Everybody's In the Act 


HEN THE FIFTH GRADE CLASS of Waite Park 

School held a Library Appreciation Day 
they prepared a skit centering around the many uses 
of the library. Realism and fantasy were happily 
combined when book characters and real people 
brought in their problems to the library in the hope 
that a solution to them could be found with the aid 
of books. Thirty-three parents responded to the in- 
vitation to be present at this program. The entire 
skit and costumes were prepared by the children 
themselves. 
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The skit opened with the librarian and clerk just 
arriving to begin a new day. There was much busy 
work—shelves to be read, cards to stamp, etc. The 
first patron came bursting into the library. It was 
Aunt Polly in search of a cookbook. She was help- 
ing Uncle Ulysses and Homer Price make dough- 
nuts for the grand opening of their new restaurant, 
but alas, she had clean forgot the recipe. Did the 
library have a good doughnut recipe? They cer- 
tainly did. 

Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer were in a 
great rush to get help in constructing a raft. 
Huckleberry was slightly delayed in his quest be- 
cause he did not have a library card. The librarian 
kindly helped him fill out an application. Quick 
as a flash he ran home and back again with his 
application signed. He walked out most contented 
with his book. 

Reuben and Rachel came dressed in appropriate 
costumes for a masquerade, but had forgotten the 
words to their song. Could the librarian help 
them? Of course. Mr. Smith came to the library 
thinking about his lawn. It was in a dreadful state 
and next spring he planned to eradicate the weeds 
and crab grass. Would the librarian help him? 
Not only did we have several books to take home, 
but the librarian was sending for additional mate- 
rial for him. Another satisfied patron! 

The horse, Black Beauty, came desolately into 
the library with his owner. The poor creature was 
plagued with flies. Did we have a chemistry book 
with a formula for fly spray? Yes, we did. Black 
Beauty was so happy he neighed all the way out. 

Mrs. Smith came to pick up a book on upholster- 
ing. She was in a stew because she had attempted 
to upholster a chair without realizing how difficult 
a task it was. Doctor Dolittle came shuffling in 
with his bag in one hand and his pet parakeet in 
the other. He needed a good map to plan his next 
voyage. He received a good atlas to pore over. 
Pippi Longstocking, with horrible manners, was 
going to a party. She realized her manners were 
not of the best and asked the librarian to give her 
some advice. She was glad to receive a copy of 
Manners Please. 

Paul Bunyan had heard of the proposed St. Law- 
rence-Great Lakes waterway. He wanted to read of 
its latest developments. He found the morning 
paper contained a detailed article. Paul Bunyan 
decided they needed his help and happily started 
off for the Great Lakes. Mr. Held came in to get 
a picture book for his five-year-old child. He was 
baby sitting and needed something to keep the 
child entertained. 

A patron asked for slides but was told they could 
be obtained only at the main library. However, 
there were some slides taken at the school’s Hal- 
loween party which were enjoyed by all. The last 
patron to come was Mrs. Olson seeking informa- 
tion on buying a good book for her daughter for a 
Christmas present. Not only was a book suggested, 
but also a record to go with it, which they played 
tor Mrs. Olson. 


The program ended with coffee and doughnuts 
served in Uncle Ulysses’ restaurant. Uncle Ulysses 
was spick and span in chef's cap and apron. Homer 
was very helpful. The children made the coffee 
and served the refreshments. Accordion music was 
played during refreshment time. 

Joyce CarROLL, Librarian 
Waite Park School Station 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, Public Library 
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Inspiration in Installation 


errs IS THE KEYNOTE of library clubbers 
in the Mineral Springs High School Library 
Club. Our club, as yet, has never had trouble re- 
cruiting more than enough pupils interested in serv- 
ing on the library staff. We feel that it is partly due 
to the different social activities connected with our 
club. Each year, during Book Week, we have our 
annual “Initiation Day.” A committee composed 
of five members of the present library staff is ap- 
pointed. This committee and the librarian make 
a list of favorite book characters, both old and new. 
These characters are then assigned to probationary 
library clubbers to portray during Book Week on 
a designated day, usually Friday. The pupils rig 
up their own costumes and come to school dressed 
in their assumed roles. They remain dressed in 
their costumes the entire day. At the end of the 
day they usually entertain the faculty with a tea in 
the library where an array of new books are dis- 
played. Teen-agers naturally respond to playing 
the role of favorite characters. Some of the char- 
acters portrayed at different times include Meg, 
Amy, Beth, and Jo of Little Women, Tom Sawyer, 
Huckleberry Finn, Ramona, Robinson Crusoe, Robin 
Hood, Romeo and Juliet, Long John Silver, Sue 
Barton from Sue Barton, Student Nurse; Martha 
and George Washington, Larry Barstek from Rebel 
Half-Back, Davy Logan from Davy Logan, Interne, 
Theodora Baldwin from Take a Call Topsy, Lor- 
retta Larkins from A Girl Can Dream, Daniel 
Boone, Chien Shu Lan from The Red Chair Waits, 
Patsy Jefferson from Patsy Jefferson of Monticello 
and many others. In some cases high school stu- 
dents enjoy becoming more juvenile in their roles 
and ask to portray Alice in Wonderland, Goldilocks, 
Little Red Riding Hood, etc. The school paper 
gives them good publicity which also helps to in- 
spire! After “Initiation Day” the probationary 
members become full-fledged members of the li- 
brary staff. 

Other activities of our library club include chapel 
programs and displays and bulletin board arrange- 
ments. The members who successfully complete a 
library manual and serve a full year receive scroll 
monograms. These monograms were selected by 
the charter members of the library staff—scroll 
monograms going back to the history of books. 
The “big night” at the close of the school year 
is the annual dance given at the YWCA. On this 
night the members may bring one invited guest. 
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Each year for the past three years the “Monogram The first room of the grade schools with even 
Dance” has been quite a success. Yes, these little member holding a library card won a monetary 





social events take a lot of planning, but they pay reward. Students were required to report on op 
off in club spirit and club work! book. d 
ELEANOR C. HAGAMAN, Librarian A speakers bureau which provided book talksdu. 

Mineral Springs High School ing anniversary week in the various high schools 

Winston-Salem, North Carolina  setvice clubs, and women’s organizations, plus thy 

usual newspaper publicity and advertisements com. 

: wv pleted the promotional activities 
Eighty Years Old Mary D. ALLISON 
"pene ag LIBRARY of Washington, Pennsylvania, Citizens Library, Washington, Pennsylvaniz 
made its eightieth anniversary celebration a 


community enterprise. The week of October 6 was 
set aside as Library Week and a series of events 
scheduled. 66 NE 

A library card was good for a free admission to : 
the Civic Music Association concert on Monday 
night. The next day Friends of the Library held 
their annual banquet which included in its program 


Centenary Celebration 


HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE” was the 

theme of the Syracuse Public Library's 
anniversary celebration which featured a luncheon 
attended by the staff, the trustees, and invited 








a complete history of the local library. Open House ~ ; ae eee 
followed on October 8 with the staff's being “‘at = was 8 cooperative alats wih (Oe ee 
home” in the afternoon and evening. The night — oe - vent os 
session featured the presentation of prizes to win- ad —_ oo +" eae a ag ing the speaker 
ners of various promotional contests sponsored in 4" mene 0 ae vier yer. 
conjunction with the anniversary. As a climax to _L. Marion Moshier, GIFECIOL f ibrary Ey 
the week Rabbi Solomon Freehof, well known %!0 oF the New York — _e if Petes. 
Pittsburgh reviewer, lectured on “Great Books” of cipal speaker and discussed the library 

the year, to which meeting the entire community ee ; Siete ws a ee 
was invited without charge. Rededication services Newspaper publicity w Ske ee 7 
for the library concluded the observance. writing feature articles and editorials and one usi 


two pages of pictures in its rotogr 


A novel promotion scheme, “What's My Name ‘ ; , 
: Radio stations also carried annout 


Contest,” engineered by the staff and abetted by : 
the Chamber of Commerce, was most successful. 4™2!versary. ast esi 
Thirty-five books of various types were picked at Seals were used on all outgoing 
the library and slipped into blank book jackets. 5 and photographs of the library t 
Each participating merchant placed the book in his Yeats were used in exhibits at the 
window, opened to a particularly identifying sec- branches. 

tion. Contestants glanced through the pages and RUTH M. PHILLIPs, A t Director i 
guessed the name of the book. Prizes were donated. Syracuse, New York, Pu 
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Easter Display 


i ie MOST SUCCESSFUL PUBLICITY for 1952 in 
the F. W. Gross High School Library was 
displayed during the pre-Easter Season. 

The display consisted of a large bulletin board 
poster which pictured two giant rabbits guarding 
a large blue and pink checked basket. The caption 
read, “Read a Book and Put an Egg in the Basket.” 

When the students completed a book and wrote 
a brief report of it, they were allowed to decorate 
construction paper cut-out eggs with white ink. 
Each student made individual designs and wrote 
his name on the eggs. These were placed in the 
basket. Decorating the eggs proved almost as ex- 
citing as reading the books. 

The basket of eggs grew daily, and finally over- 
flowed. This project was enjoyed most by tne stu- 
dents from the fourth through the eighth grades, 
with the seventh and eighth grades taking the lead 
and almost turning the project into a contest. 

Mrs. HarrigTTE V. Broapus, Librarian 
F. W. Gross High School 


Victoria, Texas 


Open House 


Bes year 1952 had exceptional significance for 
the St. Paul Public Library on two counts. It 
was the seventieth anniversary of its establishment 
as a municipal, free library and the seventh anni- 
versary of the founding of the Friends of the Public 
Library, a vigorous incorporated organization with 
over 600 members. 

So it came about quite naturally that the an- 
nual meeting of the Friends developed into a full- 
scale celebration on the evening of Friday, October 
24, in the Exhibition Room of the main library. 

The routine business affairs of the organization 
were considerably enlivened by the announcement 
of a gift of $2,000 to the library for the purchase 
of films which made it possible to fulfill a long- 
cherished ambition of inaugurating a film lending 
service to the people of St. Paul. 

It was a helpful coincidence that Grace Steven- 
son, an experienced and enthusiastic organizer of 
film services, could be present and her forceful 
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and entertaining account of what such a service can 
mean to a community was enthusiastically received. 
Current interest in discussion groups organized 
under the American Heritage Project of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, led Mrs. Stevenson also to 
touch on the high points of that undertaking. 

According to a pleasant precedent established 
some years ago, the chairman then introduced two 
members of the community who have been faithful 
and consistent library users since 1887 and 1888, 
respectively. 

Following the main part of the program the group 
split up to see the various side attractions: a show- 
ing of the Brooklyn Public Library film—A Family 
Affair; tours through the building; refreshments on 
the second floor; exhibits showing the present-day 
facilities; the seventy-year-old charging-out cage 
and desk; microfilm and bound newspapers; the re- 
corded word from twelfth century B.C. Babylonian 
tablets to books, to records, etc. 

Members of the Friends of the Library acted as 
co-hostesses with staff members in the different 
rooms. Posters set forth the accomplishments of 
the seventy years of the Jibrary. 

This was a very happy occasion participated in 
by the staff and multitudes of friends both with 
and without a capital F. 

PERRIE JONES, Librarian 
Public Library 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


“The Essex Index” and 
“Citizens Who Serve” 


ie ESSEX INDEX is the catch title for a coopera- 
tive effort of the eighteen libraries of Essex 
County, New Jersey—a voluntary quest to encour- 
age the use of the reference and information serv- 
ices offered in smaller libraries near at hand, and 
to assure high standards of reference service and 
referrals at whatever point the inquiry is originally 
made. 


To this end, a union card catalog of the maga- 
zine holdings of these public libraries was com- 
piled, and a copy of this catalog placed in the ref- 
erence section of each. The first annual revision 
has just been completed. 
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Anyone who may inquire in person or on the 
telephone at any one of these eighteen libraries can 
be told immediately where in the county the maga- 
zine he wishes to consult is to be found. Through 
this rapid screening the inquirer is saved the 
trouble and transportation costs of seeking the 
magazine elsewhere by trial and error or, as is 
more usually the case, by going immediately to the 
Newark Public Library. 

Unfortunately, this unfailing source of informa- 
tion is located in a highly congested traffic area, 
where even paid parking space is hard to come 
upon. In addition, this great busy library, so long 
the generous and logical center of information 
service in northern New Jersey, is flooded with 
telephone reference calls which because of their 
simplicity should more properly be answered by 
that public library which is in the inquirer’s im- 
mediate vicinity. 

In addition to the union catalog of magazines, 
a census of special collections and special reference 
books in Essex County public libraries has been 
made available. As an indirect result of one of the 
census questions, it is estimated that any person 
inquiring for general library information in Essex 
County is now not further than five miles, and 
usually not further than two miles, from a basic 
reference collection consisting of an unabridged 
dictionary; the latest World Almanac; a scholarly, 
tested encyclopedia; a world atlas with 1950 census 
figures; a book of quotations; and the Manual of 
the New Jersey Legislature. In the year since its 
completion, no effort to dramatize or publicize 
these records has been undertaken. 

In the last three months, however, as part of the 
cooperative eriterprise designed to increase under- 
standing of the resources, personal and printed, of 
the libraries of the area, a series of bi- weekly radio 
programs, entitled “Citizens Who Serve,” has been 
brought to successful completion. These programs, 
seven in number, have been built around an in- 
formal interview conducted by Louise Powers, of 
Station WNJR (Newark Evening News), with 
one or another trustee of a northern New Jersey 
library who is at once an outstanding citizen, well 
known in his particular field, and an enthusiastic 
trustee of his home-town library. Libraries repre- 
sented in the programs are Summit, Plainfield, 
Maplewood, Irvington, South Orange, and East 
Orange. 

Besides presenting books and libraries in an un- 
usual and attractive way on a popular morning 
commercial, the series has had the effect of bring- 
ing the group of trustees and librarians involved 
more closely together, and has produced a very 
considerable exchange of professional information 
and enthusiastic cooperation. 

Among the duties of the assistant who is respon- 
sible for the programs are securing twelve questions 
from each trustee, reassembling and editing these to 
serve in place of a script for Miss Powers, and 
placing the gist of this material, whenever possible, 
in local newspapers and periodicals. 


An advance notice of each program goes to a 
press list of about fifty persons who are interested to 
receive a memorandum of each program and usually 
to utilize it in a local publication. The library from 
whose roster of trustees the speaker is drawn sends 
out from two hundred to five hundred of the an- 
nouncements. The participating library's share is 
addressing these circulars and paying the postage. 
The announcements, containing no writing and 
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mailed simultaneously, are designed in such g wa 
that the local post office accepts them as bulk mai 
at one cent a piece. 

The costs of materials so far including a sis 
hundred-dollar charge for the union catalogs. que a 
tionnaires about reference holdings, and their syp 
mary, also the numerous details of planning 4 
programs of “Citizens Who Serve,’’ have been sub, 
sidized by a bequest to the Montclair Library. This 
unanticipated windfall was allocated by the Mop: 
clair Library trustees to this cooperative refereg, 
undertaking. For the coming semest 02 
project is already considerably adv: and stan 
on its own feet without aid from a Montcla 
bequest. In cooperation with the United Stat 
superintendent of documents, a pool of pamp 
— from the superintendent's list of best seller 

has been set up in the South Orange Public Librar 
under the chairmanship of Margaret Fansler, librar 
ian of that library. Each of the eightec 
has paid into this pool the price of such do 
as the given library believes it can probably 
The initial joint order sent to the supe rintendent 
documents was for approximately four hu 
dollars’ work of government publicatios 

KATHERINE DOUGHERTY, Assistant 

Montclair, Neu Jer é Public Librar 
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Readers’ Questions 


T THE BOOK WEEK PARTY at 

Library in Stamford, Connecti 
ber 19, a panel of writers, publisher 
brarians, and booksellers answered quest 
them by library readers. Discussion foll 
in which the panel members and aud k 
part. Because of the timeliness of many of tl 
topics picked at random from a questionbox 
the lively discussion which follows 
might be of interest to other libraries pl 
similar meeting. 

What clearing house do publishers have to pr 
vent too many books on the same subject from aj 
pearing in one season? 

Most modern novels are too long. Why isn’t the 
author more selective in presenting material? 

















What is the purpose and function of book clubs 

What can the reading public do to raise tl 
standard of current fiction ? 

Does the intelligent reader depend upon reviews 
advertisements or personal recommendations for 
new books? 

Do publishers require that authors meet wit! 
any special standards ? 

With limited budgets and the price of books 
what they are, would it not be better for public li- 
braries to purchase only nonfiction and well estab 
lished novels, leaving current best sellers for the 
rental collections in local bookstores ? 

Why are books so expensive? Daphne Du- 
Maurier’s My Cousin Rachel costs one half as much 
in England as in America. 

What effect is the new Ballantine 
venture expected to have on the publishi ng wot 
in general? Will it tend to bring down the price ot 
hardbound books? Will it raise the quality of orig 
inal paperbounds ? 

Is there a definite trend in recent months toware 
the writing of novels with a brighter, more forwat¢- 
looking point of view ? 
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When writing an autobiography, is it better to 
avoid writing it in the first person singular ? 

“How come no come good cowboy-Indian books 
today? Me heap disappointed but try to remain 
brave.” , 

“Where are the snows of yesterday? Where are 
the new Forsyte sagas?” Have books of this type 
gone because English life has changed, the world 
is restless, or there are no good writers? 

The Great Books program is a well organized, 
national project that has achieved wide popularity 
over the years. However, many people feel that 
different and newer books would draw more people 
into local discussion groups. Who could, or should 
sponsor a modernized Great Books program—pub- 
lishers, book stores, authors, or who? Has this idea 
any merit? 

“For readers demand as a matter of course, DIS- 
ASTER, DEMENTIA, DISEASE, and DIVORCE.” So 
writes Anita Raskin in Publishers’ Weekly, Octo- 
ber 18. As a reader who craves the novel of man- 
ners, I want to protest and ask what’s happened 
to the novel about civilized people? 

Why don’t American publishers issue reprints on 
the order of the English Penguin paper books with 
at least decent covers so that one doesn’t have to 
apologize for possessing them? Even with occa- 
sionally good books the covers are so objectionable. 

Mary Louise ALEXANDER, Librarian 
The Ferguson Library 
Stamford, Connecticut 


60 Years of Branch Library Service 
a Book Week 1952 was chosen for 


celebration of the sixtieth anniversary of 
branch library service in Cleveland. Our aims were 
to acquaint the many new citizens who have settled 
in Cleveland during the industrial expansion since 
World War II with their branch libraries, as well 
as to renew acquaintance with our older residents, 
and to stimulate greater use of the present resources 
of the library. 


60 Years of Service 


ae, 





The slogan chosen for the week was “Books to 
You Since '92”’ and the motif on all publicity was a 
silhouette map of Cleveland locating the main li- 
brary and branches. “Sixty Years of Branch Library 
Service 1892-1952” was used as the last line on all 
branch dodgers and programs during November 
and December 

Publicity material included free bookmarks and 
an attractive folder which contained a directory of 
main library, branches, and community stations, a 
list of special services (book talks, film programs. 
lectures, story hours, etc.), brief lists of suggested 
reading, a special invitation to use the library, and 

(Continued on page 567) 
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O- OF THE WORLD’s editorial curiosities, a 
quarterly magazine called Latinitas and writ- 
ten entirely in Latin, was recently put on sale in 
Rome for the first time. Printed in the print shop 
of the Vatican Library, the new magazine is edited 
by Msgr. Antonio Bacci, one of the world’s lead- 
ing Latin scholars. In a statement of policy in the 
first issue, Msgr. Bacci deplores, in elegant Cicero- 
nian Latin, that “there are in our age even among 
cultured persons few who are able to write in Latin 
in a dignified way’ and not many who care to 
read it. One year’s subscription to Latinitas outside 
Italy costs $1.50 


ve Le te 

Librarians interested in submitting scrapbooks 
for the 1953 John Cotton Dana Publicity Awards 
are reminded to send for contest rules and entry 
forms to the Wilson Library Bulletin, 950 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York 52, or ALA Headquar- 
ters, 50 E. Huron Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 

Ve Le Le 

The Watkinson Library in Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, has been reopened on the campus of Trinity 
College, in that city, by a grant of $818,000 from 
Paul Mellon, Old Dominion Foundation. This re- 
search library houses the W. C. Prime incunabula 
and Brinley collections. 

wee & 

Nearly 1000 members of the California Library 
Association, in the closing session of their 54th 
annual convention, approved a resolution spon- 
sored by the librarians’ intellectual freedom com- 
mittee supporting the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization and defending 
the teaching of UNESCO in the public schools. 

Ve Le te 

The Michael Sadleir collection of nineteenth 
century British fiction was formally dedicated at 
the University of California at Los Angeles Library 
in November 1952. The 8500-volume collection, 
representing a lifetime of book collecting by the 
British author and publisher Michael Sadleir, was 
purchased for $65,000. 


The Cooper Union Library, which was New 
York City’s first free public reading room, now 


answers ‘‘readers”’ requests for copies of lectures 


given at the Cooper Union Forum by playing a tape 
recording instead of lending a printed copy. 
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THE MONTH 


at random 


The Carnegie Corporation of New York 
nounced a grant of $200,000 under which 
versity of Hawaii, the Bernice P. Bis 
in Honolulu, and Yale University w 
cultural change in the “island laboratoric 
Pacific. Another grant, of $250,000, wil 








Brown University to start new courses built a 


great books for freshmen and sop! 


te Le Le 


The New York Public Library 
temporary post, that of Exhibitions ¢ 
aid in the drafting of an exhibiti 
the main reference library and the 
borhood branches. Herbert Jennings 
been appointed to the position. His 
help the library formulate a plan 
resources “dynamically — to stimulat 
from the passivity of conceding that 
books to the action of acquiring 
that is in them,”’ thus contributing t 
formed public. 

eC & & 

Beginning in January 1953 every Ran 
book will include a one-page biog: 
of the author on the back page of t 
biography will contain all salient 
author's life and, if space permits 
of the author's previous books 

eC ee & 

A tea and a banquet made a gala 

installation of the chapter of Alpha Beta 


the campus of the University of Alaban 
caloosa, on January 10. This 





chapter of the national fraternity establis! 


1950 for the primary purpose of recrui 
able young people for the library prof 


ine Foster, director of the university's Dey 


of School Library Service, is sponsor 
chapter. 
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An illustrated book nearly 1,500 years old—per- 
haps the oldest nonreligious picture book in the 
world—will be reproduced in facsimile in full 
color by Urs Graf-Verlag, of Berne, Switzerland, 
and published in April 1953 in the United States 
by Philip C. Duschnes. The book is Homer's Iliad, 
the only remaining fragments of which remain in 
the Ambrosian Library, Milan, Italy. There will be 
text and critical notes by Italian commentators and 
experts, and this will be the first time that the 
Ambrosian Iliad will be shown to the world in its 
original color. 

Ce Bb & 

On January 5, 1953, Gilbert Highet became a 
radio commentator whose listeners are contributing 
money to hear his talks on the air. The first series 
of Highet talks, which began just a year ago, were 
broadcast by more than 200 stations located 
throughout all 48 of the United States via tran- 
scriptions furnished by Oxford University Press as 
a public service. Highet went off the air during 
the summer; when he resumed broadcasting last 
autumn, over WQXR, distribution of the platters 
outside New York was turned over to a syndicate. 
That meant stations or local sponsors would have 
to pay a talent fee, but the arrangements with 
Oxford guaranteed the fee would be kept to a 
minimum. Approximately one-sixth the stations 
that aired the first series are maintained by col- 
leges or universities; few, if any, such stations have 
budgets for talent—minimum fee or no. 

KUOM, radio station of the University of Min- 
nesota, not to be deterred from broadcasting Highet 
by lack of a budget, arranged a luncheon with a 
group of interested people, including librarians 
from the twin cities and surrounding communities. 
Press comments on the program and an audition 
disc—Highet's famous broadcast on Fowler’s Mod- 
ern English Usage—did the trick. The friends of 
the Minneapolis Public Library on the spot signed 
a check for thirteen weeks of talent fees—and one 
of the friends immediately went out and bought a 
copy of Fowler 


Delegates attending the Winter general meeting 
of the American Institute of Electrical Engineers at 
the Hotel Statler in New York recently had a chance 
to see the Engineering Societies’ library display in 
the foyer outside the grand ballroom illustrating 
some of the services of the library, the largest pub- 
lic library devoted exclusively to engineering. 


s 6 
PUBLICITY THAT WORKED 


(Continued from page 565) 
a brief explanation showing how a library card may 
be obtained. 

Our week opened with a proclamation issued by 
the mayor of Cleveland in recognition of the im- 
portance of branch library service. The city council 
also passed a special resolution. A particularly high 
note of publicity was a special anniversary cartoon 
drawn by Erwin Hess, the artist whose syndicated 
cartoon, ‘The Good Old Days,” appears each week 
in the Cleveland Press. It depicted a scene in our 
first branch, Carnegie West, in the early days. 

_The main library had an attractive display in one 
of the street exhibit cases on the theme of “Branch 
Libraries Then and Now,” and all of the Branches 
had interior exhibits—some of them pictures of 
neighborhood personalities who have become 
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prominent citizens. Book displays in branches were 
entitled ““Good Reading—Then and Now.” Neigh- 
borhood banks, stores, churches, and social agen- 
cies were so generous with display and bulletin 
space that one could scarcely go anywhere in the 
city without being greeted with “Books to You 
Since '92.” It was surprising to note how many 
people told us they hadn't realized Branch Librar- 
ies had been giving service so many years. A few 
let us know they had been using Branches almost 
that long. 


We were fortunate in being able to use without 
charge a large display case on the most effective 
advertising corner in the city—the Cleveland Trust 
Company's window on the corner of the busiest 
cross section in downtown Cleveland. We were 
also given display space in the windows of the two 
downtown Stouffer restaurants, in addition to post- 
er space elsewhere on strategic Euclid Avenue, 
Cleveland's main thoroughfare. Clark’s Restaurant 
(a chain restaurant) carried two lines of congratu- 
lations on its menus. 

Cleveland's three large daily newspapers as well 
as the foreign, Negro, and neighborhood papers 
and the Women’s City Club bulletin all gave gen- 
erously of their space. 

Friendly and neighborly cooperation was felt the 
first day of the anniversary when Hough Branch re- 
ceived a sixtieth anniversary birthday cake from 
the Hough Bakery, which opened in a little store 
in the neighborhood about the same time the branch 
began service. 

The regular library radio programs were written 
and given by the branch staff, and the library televi- 
sion program also depicted branches then and now. 

Programs were held in branches wherever possi- 
ble, always including the theme, “History of 
Branches and Books That Have Lived.’ The pro- 
grams varied of course, according to type of neigh- 
borhood. At Broadway, colored slides of our 
branches were shown and the staff wore costumes 
of the 1890's borrowed from the Historical Mu- 
seun. At West Park we were most fortunate in 
being able to have as guest speaker William Dono- 
hue Ellis, author of The Bounty Lands. Memorial 
Branch, not being able to have a program, invited 
Mrs. Frederick L. Murray, one of the neighbor- 
hood’s oldest residents and long a library borrow- 
er, to greet people as they came to the branch. 
Dressed in one of her own gowns worn during the 
1890's, she created considerable atmosphere. 

On the last evening of the week, a beautiful dark 
red leather-bound scrapbook was presented to the 
department by the assistant branch librarians. In 
it will be preserved all tangible evidence of things 
which made our celebration so worth while. Spe- 
cial mention is made of it here, because the celebra- 
tion brought to all of us who participated in it the 
realization of how important it is for any library, 
as it develops its services through the years, to pre- 
serve the things of today so they will be helpful 
for tomorrow. 


There have been many favorable reactions to our 
anniversary week celebration and we hope the peo- 
ple in the city of Cleveland will be more library 
conscious and take further advantage of its many 
resources. Great credit should be given to our en- 
tire library staff because it was only through the 
cooperation of all that we were able to accomplish 
what we did. 


LORAINE A. SLATER 
Supervisor of Branches 


Cleveland, Ohio, Public Library 
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{A monthly review of nonsubscription publications. The 
judgments expressed are independent of The Wilson Com- 
pany. Communications should be addressed to Mrs. 
Cheney, Library School, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessce.]} 


Reference Book Check List 


1. ABBOTT, BERENICE. New Guide to Better 
Photography. rev. ed. New York, Crown Pub- 
lishers, 1953. 180p. $3.95. 

2. ACKERMAN, RoBERT W. An Index to the 
Arthurian Names in Middle English. Stanford 
University Press, 1952. (Stanford University Pub- 
lications, University Series, Language and Liter- 
ture, v.X) 250p. paper, $2.50. 

3. ALA Editorial Committee. Subcommittee on 
Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls. Inexpen- 
sive Books for Boys and Girls. Chicago, ALA, 
1952. 25p. paper, $.65. 

4. Children’s Book Council, New York. The 
World of Children’s Books. New York, Children’s 
Book Council, 1952. 128p. paper, $1.50. 

5. Cowan, RoBert Ernest. A Bibliography of 
the History of California and the Pacific West, 
1510-1906. new ed. San Francisco, The Book Club 
of California, 1914; Columbus, Ohio, Long's Col- 
lege Book Co., 1952. 279p. $15. 

6. DREPPERD, Cart W. A Dictionary of Amer- 
ican Antiques. Garden City, New York, 1952. 
404p. $5.95. 

7. Exriot, THomas H. Basic Rules of Order. 
New York, Harcourt, Brace, 1952. 180p. $2. 

8. Hackett, C. A. An Anthology of Modern 
French Poetry. New York, 19 +g = 1952. 305p. 

9. HALL, JAMES H. The Art Song. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1953. 310p. $4.50. 

10. JONES, R. W. Thomson's Dictionary of 
Banking. New York, Philosophical Library, 1952. 
710p. $15. (publication date, Feb. 2, 1953.) 

11. KEISER, ALBERT. College Names, Their 
Origin and Significance. New York, Bookman 
Associates, 1952. 184p. $3. 

12. KIRCHER, CLARA J. comp. Character For- 
mation Through Books. Washington, Catholic 
University of America Press, 1952. 103p. $1.50. 

13. LANGFORD, R. A. and R. W. AEBERHARD. 
English-French-German Technical and Commer- 
cial Dictionary. New York, Chemical Publishing 
Company, 1952. 1024p. $20. 

14. McCRACKEN, HAROLD. Portrait of the Old 
West. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1952. 232p. $10. 

15. Morris, Percy A. A Field Guide to Shells 
of the Pacific Coast and Hawaii. Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin, 1952. 220p. $3.75. 

16. Moses, JULIAN M., ed. Price Guide to Col- 
lectors’ Records. New York, American Record 
Collectors’ Exchange, 1952. 32p. $2.50. 

17. NettL, Pau. National Anthems. New 
York, Storm Publishers, 1952. 216p. $3.50. 

18. North Carolina English Teachers Associa- 
tion and the North Carolina Library Association. 
Joint Committee. North Carolina Authors: A Se- 
lective Handbook. Chapel Hill, University of North 
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CURRENT 
REFERENCE Edited j 
BOOKS * 


FRANCES NEEL CHENgy 


Carolina Library, 1952. (University of North ¢ 
lina Library Extension Publication, v. 18. no 
136p. paper, $1.50, cloth, $3 


19. Philological Quarterly. Eng. Literatu 
1600-1800, A Bibliography of Modern Stud 
v. II, 1939-1950. Princeton, Princeton Universit 
Press, 1952. 1292 p. $7.50. 

20. PREVITE ORTON, CHARLES W. The S/ 


Cambridge Medieval History. Cambridge Univer 
sity Press, 1952. 2v. $12.50 

21. REISCHAUER, EDWIN O. Japan, P. 4 
Present. new, rev. and enl. ed. New York, Knopf 
1953. 292p. $3.75. 

22. SIMON, ANDRE L. A Coneise Encyclot 
of Gastronomy. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
8106p. =. 

23. Sistey, J. P. and P. J. Woop. Encycloped 
of Surface-Active Agent New York, Chen 
Publishing Company, 1952. 540p. $15 

24. SUSSMAN, AARON. The A? ur PI 
rapher's Handbook. rev. and ’ 
Crowell, 1952. 400p. $3.75 

25. TALLMAN, MARjorIE. Dic ’ Civic 
and Government. New York, Philosophical | 
brary, 1953. 291p. $5. 

26. VANDENBOSCH, oe 4 LARI 
HoGANn. The United Nati Background, Orga 
ization, Functions, Activit le New York, M 
Graw-Hill, 1952. 456p. $5. 

27. WERBIN, I. VERNON. Legal Guide for ( 


tractors, Architects and Engine New } 
McGraw-Hill, 1952. 374p. $4.75 
History Past and Present 


— APPEARANCE OF A NEW EDITION of R 
schauer’s Japan Past and Pre ent ™ is most 
timely, for it offers the general reac the Unit 
States an excellent background for 
our policy in Japan. Its reference 
by Sir George Sansom who states 
of any short book on Japanese history 
so much useful information in so brief and 
a form.” Praise from Sir George is 
Eleven maps, a chronology throug 
1952, and an up-to-date bibliographica dd 
to the author's dispassionate analysis of the occupa 
tion and the new Japan, make this an important 
handbook. 

Not so brief, but just as lucid is The United Na 
tions™ which two professors of political science 
have prepared for introductory college classes t 
give its background, organization, functions 
activities. A systematic treatment, twenty-on 
pended documents, six tables, and a selected 
liography recommend it for public as well as 
lege libraries 

Previté-Orton has done more than prepare 40 
abridgment of the Cambridge Medic 1 History in 
The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History ™, for he 
was given free rein, not only in writing an abbrevi- 
ated and more readable account, but in incorporat- 
ing, out of his vast knowledge, the results of fe 
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search done since the publication of the earlier 
eight-volume set This, plus the many well chosen 
illustrations, the maps, the chronologies and de- 
tailed index, will make it necessary for libraries 
owning the earlier volumes also to purchase this 
set, which the publishers refer to as almost an 
encyclopedia of the European Middle Ages.” It 
should certainly be read by those people who are 
constantly labeling something as “positively 
feudal.’ 

Long out of print, Cowan's Bibliography of the 
Histor) of California and the Pacific West 1510- 
1906° is now available as a guide to 1,000 titles 
which the well known book dealer and collector of 
Californiana considered most important of the 7,000 
titles with which he was familair. His annotations 
and comments on the relative rarity of certain titles 
are the most interesting feature of this selected list, 
which Henry R. Wagner considers in a prefatory 
biographical sketch “the best book Mr. Cowan ever 
wrote. 

As a tribute to the artists who recorded the 

vigorous, challenging ethos of the frontier,’’ Har- 

old McCracken has brought together Portrait of the 
Old West", with a biographical checklist of west- 
ern artists. Arranged chronologically, by period 
rather than by artist, it contains many full-page re- 
productions, some in color, by such artists as Rem- 
ington, Catlin and the extremely interesting Jacques 
le Movne de Morgues. His exquisite miniature is 
said to mark the beginning of art in America and 
is here included in full color for the first time in 
any book. Because of the author's discriminating 
point of view and his knowledge of the Old West, 
this volume is a good deal more than just another 
picture book 


Law, Order, and Banking 


Another manual for the conduct of meetings is, 
Basic Rules of Order *, which is considered by one 
professor of speech as the most usable, clear and 
nontechnical one he knows. It should be useful 
in a school or public library and, being small in 
size. it could be carried to meetings by frightened 
first-time presidents of societies with a ‘small but 
highly organized opposition group.” 

A library with a copy of Smith and Zurcher’s 
New Dictionary American Politics (Winchell, 
L234) will probably feel it is not necessary to buy 
Tallman’s Dictionary of Civics and Government”, 
though the latter has a few entries not found in the 
former. For the former is much more inclusive and 
it is odd that Tallman lists neither Smith and Zur- 
cher, nor White (Winchell,L231), nor Mitchell 
(Winchell,L233) in her bibliography, even though, 
oddly, she makes the same slip found in Smith and 
Zurcher of having separate entries under both Of- 
hce of Education and United States Office of Edu- 
cation. The verbose introduction by Harry Elmer 
Barnes bears out the old saying that good wine 
needs no bush, for the publishers evidently felt 
that this encyclopedic dictionary, with its sometimes 
vague explanations, needed an endorsement. How- 
ever, Barnes has overextended himself in saying, 
All who come into contact with this volume will 
not only be likely to extend their personal gratitude 
to the author but are also certain to expand the 
scope and precision of their information, thus be- 
coming better and more useful citizens of our Amer- 
ican democracy.” Include me out! I would have 
preferred a prefatory statement from the compiler 
which justified her compilation of a less inclusive 
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but more expensive dictionary than Smith and 
Zurcher. 

Thomson's Dictionary of Banking”, with its 
brief articles on British banking practice, is a 
Philosophical Library import of a title from the 
Pitman Press in England. Now in its tenth edition, 
its editor states that he has removed items which 
have become redundant by lapse of time or alter- 
ation of law, and has inserted new matter which 
properly should find a place in a work of this de- 
scription. It has the same number of pages as the 
ninth edition (Winchell,L549), but a sampling of 
articles, e.g., devaluation, offer for sale, official seal 
for use abroad, reveal recent information and cita- 
tion of recent legislation. Brief appendixes on Scot- 
tish and Irish banking are included. Since no 
American terms or practice are included, this volume 
will probably be needed chiefly in university and 
special business libraries. 

Also printed abroad is the trilingual Technical 
ind Commercial Dictionary”, designed to pro- 
vide the commercial correspondent and the techni- 
cian with the current English, French and German 
terminology in the most important branches of in- 
dustry and trade. Not all of the 20,000 terms in- 
cluded for each language are designated according 
to field, since it was felt that users of such a dic- 
tionary will not be entirely unfamiliar with technical 
terminology. Really three dictionaries in one, it 
gives equivalents for English, then French, then 
German terms, dispensing with aids to grammar 
and syntax, with the exception of indicating gender 
of French and German substantives and of plural 
forms. Well printed and stoutly bound, up-to-date. 
and with carefully selected terms, it should be use- 
ful in business and engineering libraries. 

Legal Guide for Contractors, Architects and En- 
eineers™ is a case book giving eighty-three situa- 
tions which frequently lead to litigation, together 
with court decisions. Written by a man who is 
both civil engineer and lawyer, and intended as a 
companion volume to the author's earlier work, 
it is designed to warn the engineer or architect of 
pitfalls but not to serve in place of necessary legal 
services 


Bibliography, Book Lists, Indexes 


The publication of volume II of English Liter- 
ature 1660-1800 makes available in one volume 
the annual lists of modern studies which appeared 
in the Philological Quarterly from 1939 to 1950. 
Most important is the consolidated index to the 
15,000 titles found in both volumes, an index 
which lists under author, under person written 
about, and under certain topical entries comprising 
periodicals, selected place-names, a selected number 
of basic ideas and themes and other miscellaneous 
topics. It is not intended as a full analysis of the 
contents of the articles and books, but lays claim 
to being dependable because of the passion for ac- 
curacy on the part of the compiler’s wife. Someone 
should write a doctoral thesis on the contribution 
of scholar’s wives to bibliographical control. 

Robert Ackerman acknowledges with gratitude 
the assistance of libraries here and in England in his 
preface to An Index to the Arthurian Names in 
Middle English®. This register of the more than 
2000 personal and place names in all the Middle 
English versions of the Arthurian legend except the 
chronicles, gives brief identification and citations to, 
work in which variant spellings occur. This careful 
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work is a valuable guide to Arthurian literature in 
English. 

Students of Southern literature will appreciate 
the joint efforts of the North Carolina English 
Teachers Association and the North Carolina Li- 
brary Association which resulted in a selective 
handbook, North Carolina Authors*. More than 
160 authors, thought to be most significant in the 
North Carolina literary scene, are included, and for 
each is fovnd a biographical sketch (about half of 
them contributed by the authors themselves), 
chronological list of books published, and refer- 
ences to articles, biographical dictionaries and other 
sources on the biographee. The appendix gives a 
brief account of literature and the early printers 
and a list of North Carolina literary awards with 
their recipients. Even though we will agree that 
most good literature knows no state boundaries in 
its broadest sense, it is still significant to consider 
how a state’s writers have interpreted its history 
and social scene. For this purpose the handbook is 
a real help. 

Three pamphlets of interest 
with children’s reading are The World of Chil- 
dren’s Books* with its essays by various authors 
on the children’s book trade, and new editions of 
Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls* and Char- 
acter Formation through Books”. Of the two lat- 
ter, the first includes picture books and a list for 
grades 4-8, in two lists arranged alphabetically by 
author and giving price. The second is “an appli- 
cation of bibliotherapy to the behavior problems of 
childhood” and contains in addition to annotated 
and graded lists of titles from primary through high 
school, a character index with such entries as 
friendliness, generosity, grandfather, growing up, 
home and helpfulness, together with selected read- 
ings on bibliotherapy. 


to all concerned 


College Names 


A handy reference guide explaining the names 
of American colleges listed alphabetically and drawn 
from the original records of the institutions is Col- 
lege Names”, which restricts itself chiefly to col- 
leges named after persons, usually benefactors, and 
gives information about the benefactors not al- 
ways found in more general reference books. Since 
much of it was compiled with assistance from many 
of the officers of the more than 700 institutions it is 
a valuable and valid addition to the ready reference 
shelf, though there are some omissions. 


Music 

National Anthems™ should be viewed as a study 
of the history, musical affiliation and cultural sig- 
nificance of many national anthems, past and pres- 
ent, not as an anthology of their words and music 
of which only brief illustrative extracts are given. 
It is a small volume and users are inclined to doubt 
the blurb, which claims a “comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy,” while the author prefaces that section with 
the note that the list of titles is intended to be sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. 

The Art Song ® is also devoted primarily to com- 
mentary, beginning with a discussion of the basic 
problems of a medium that combines the arts of 
poetry and music, and giving most emphasis to 
German, French and Scandinavian schools, with 


some attention to English and American schools. 
It is both informative and interestingly written, e.g. 
‘Even in childhood Mrs. Beech (1867-1944) could 
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not stomach the diet of musical ‘gum-drops which 
her playmates relished.” : 
It is possible for Julian Moses 


£et a great 
deal of information in a few pages 


in his Price 


Guide to Collectors’ Records ® becaus« he lists more 
than 7,000 records by number under the names 
of performers, giving average prices origies 
copies in good condition. It is a valuable companion 
volume to Collectors’ Guide to American Record. 


ings 1895-1925, by the same compi 


Photography 


Two recent guides in this popula eb 
revisions of earlier editions, Berenice Abbot's Nes 
Guide to Better Photography * and Sussman’s Ap 











teur Photographer's Handbook*™. B 

fusely illustrated with photos: iphs, and 

includes additional drawings, diagrams and t 

and a supplemental glossary. The forme: 

narrative in style of writing and of the tv 

man seems better suited for the referen lection 
Shells and Surface-Active Agents 
The —_ and latest of the Peters n Field Guide 

Series is Field Guide to Shei t the Pacific ¢ 

ana oa = and resembles the ot! guides 





afrangement and format. The editor says, “Take 
this book with you whenever you go to the shore 
Do not leave it home on your library shelf: it 
Field Guide, meant to be used Just the same 
school and public libraries may want to buy it t 
answer the question, “What shell is this? 
someone appears, shell in hand 
Encyclopedia of Surface-Active Agents™ is a 
highly technical systematic ‘ 
active agents manufactured in all 
tries. Part II, arranged alphabetically 
name, gives manufacturer, 
and patent application for more than 2 
which are applications of sulfonated oils and mod- 
ern detergents. It will be useful in a chemistn 
library. 








record of the 


industi 


class, form, pré 





500 products 





Foods and Furniture 


A Concise Encyclopaedia of Gastron omy in 
cluding a wealth of miscellaneous infor i 
classified under such subjects as sauces 
breads, fruit, fish, meat, birds and eggs 
wine. Entries under these subjects are art 
alphabetically, and vary greatly in length and de 
tail. The contents reflect the compiler's preference 
for French rather than American or English cooking 
and his departure from the usual, everyday food and 





alixe 





drink. Therefore, we are not surprised to find 
monkey under meat, with the information that 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt found it quite good t 


eat! The volume, however, will not be for thos 
who are not willing to eat monkey 

Drepperd, author of The Primer America 
Antiques, has now compiled A Dictionary of Amer 
ican Antiques *, with over 15,000 brief entries and 
about 1000 line drawings for furniture, lamps 
china, etc. We must remember that these things 
were collected in America, not made in America, S 
there are entries for Imari (Chinese original of so 
called gaudy ware of all kinds), and celadon. Als 
since it is a dictionary, it is more distinguished for 
the wide range of terms and names included than 


for the extensiveness of its information, which is 
chiefly brief identification. And the compiler 
claims no more, concluding his preface with. ‘Price 
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For 


EXTENSION LIBRARIANS’ 


Edited by GRETCHEN KNIEF SCHENK 


Finis—Fines 


KENTUCKY HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, inter- 
A ested in library extension, takes stimulating 
issue with our claims and attitudes regarding fines. 
». E. M. writes: 
¥ aa ah somewhat impassioned attitude on the 
matter of library fines? Maybe I’ve lost touch with 
progress, but I must confess I was a little startled 
when you said (in the September issue) that fines 
have sometimes become. . . in fact, even a source 
of income!” The exclamation point is yours. 

Now I charge a two-cent-a-day fine on overdue 
hooks. 1 don't charge it for “punishment” of the 
fnee, and I certainly don’t charge it in order to add 
to my “petty bookkeeping” or to my “petty nuts- 
ances.” L charge it as a stimulant—the only practical 
one 1 know—to careless teen-age memories; and 
while it definitely has not been 100 proof, the period 
when I tried not charging fines and using merely 
kindness and moral suasion showed a much worse 
record on overdues. The ideas advanced by Miss 
Trimble (in the January 1953 issue) that without 
fines "More books are returned on time—people are 
more careful of their honor than thar pocket books. 
They don't buy off their conscience,” is just plain 
honey in my experience in my part of the world 
with my library customers. [Do consciences be- 
come more sensitive as we leave the teens behind 
us ?—Ed. ] ; 

Granting that some of us still charge fines, what 
attitude are we supposed to take toward the "in- 
come” from them? One of grieved penance? Or 
can't we respectably soothe our feelings of irritation 
at the bother of having to collect them by gratitude 
at the number of things they will buy that we other- 
wise would have to do without? 

No matter how generous one’s budget—and | 
think mine is generous—library boards, in my case 
the Board of Education, don’t often provide for cut 
flowers in the library from time to time during the 
grey months when gardens fail; nor for blooming 
plants in the window boxes in season, even for the 
boxes themselves. They can’t provide for the pens 
and pencils and ink and aspirin tablets distributed 
freely and with a smiling reminder that they come 
from "that fine you paid last week’; nor for the 
replacements on lost copies of current issues of 
Motor Trends and Outdoor Life which you want to 
make at once without waiting for a reautsition to go 
through. 

In fact, the petty cash fund provided by fine 
money in my library would be sorely missed and its 
absence would show in loss of good will items 
constantly over and over. I'd hate to be without it. 

Of course. if this money had to be turned over to 
the Board of Education or other library board and 
the librarian had no control over the use of it and 
no stake in the matter except collection, then I think 
* Extension librarians are invited to send material on 
tural, state. county, and regional library work to Mrs. 
Schenk at Summerdale, Alabama. 
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you'd have some ground for that scandalized ex- 
clamation point after “income.” But as things stand 
in my spot this is not the case. The fine money is 
used entirely at my discretion. And since I seem to 
have to charge fines, I'm unashamedly glad of the 
“income” that results 

Well, that is the first time we've heard of using 
fine money for aspirin tablets and we are curious 
whether high school attendance is such a headache 
in Kentucky. In any case, the last paragraphs con- 
tain the answer to the problem. Every library, no 
matter how small, needs and should use a petty cash 
fund properly set up through board action and 
budgetary approval. In more and more libraries, 
fine money 1s coming to be recognized for what it 
is—a public fund which must be handled like other 
public funds, as the fines on overdue tax bills or 
unpaid water and light bills. Previously, the fine 
fund was often so small that library boards and 
auditors as well as appropriating bodies never 
bothered to inquire—especially since they knew 
librarians to be rock-bottom honest and interested 
solely in their patrons’ welfare and in the service 
and beautification of their libraries. 

The incontestable fact remains, however, that fines 
are public funds. They should be handled in the 
same manner that all other public funds coming to 
the library are handled and a regular petty cash 
fund substituted for immediately pressing needs. 
Should that disturb the excellent service given by 
S.E.M. and many others, we suggest a scheme com- 
parable to one library's “Goldfish Fund.” The 
library's pool was first stocked with goldfish through 
staff donations. Later goldfish were regularly sold 
from the pool for extracurricular library purposes, 
to the constant delight of staff and patrons. 

A college librarian from the far west shares a 
method of collecting fines which reduces the book- 
keeping, writing: “Our bookkeeping once amounted 
to more than the fines until we achieved this plan. 
If a person pays when he returns an overdue book 
the fine is cut in half. Most fines are paid in this 
way and our books are not cluttered with scores of 
uncollected fines.”’ 


Importance of Trifles 


A troubled young assistant writes: 

We try to follow the best modern procedures in 
our regional library, cutting down on routines and 
clerical work as much as possible. One of our 
administrator's methods bothers me, though. We 
don't stamp the current date received on book re- 
quests and always keep the request file on the 
bookmobile. As a result, we never know how long 
a request has been on file, or who is the next person 
to receive the book. When a book is returned to 
the central office and we try to remember whether 
there is a request on file for it, we cannot check 
because the file is traveling with the bookmobile, 


(Continued on page 575) 
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Garbled Communication 


T IS ALWAYS GRATIFYING to receive the mail that 
results from writing this page. This month Mary 
Peters, chairman of publicity, Children’s Library 
Association, brightened my day by sending the 
following chitchat from some children’s librarians 
at Enoch Pratt Library, as re ported by Freda Freyer. 
A group of children's | while sipping 
cokes, began swapping experiences in garbl led titles 
"td sted by child patrons. Altho ugh these occur in 
daily routines, we thought it might be fun to 
along a few that we have had at Pratt recently. 
“The Devil was a Sissy” took a 
but the librarian came through with 


lihrari ans, 


reg 





le thi inking out 
The Ferryman 
ibrarian had 








by Bishop (of course). The same 
another good one, “Itch about Crane” re hich needs 
interpretation). Then there was the older girl 


who wanted "Buy Them by the Head” and went 
away happily with Cheaper by the Dozen. 

taff reports, I had always 
ved by the library 


f 


A new member of the si 
thought that all the material 
for purchase was scrubbed by the et 
the book selection committee. 
asked for "Grimey Fairy Tale 
if the committee was shirking its respons 


appr 
er critical eye o 
Rece ntl y. u he nl was 
' | began to wonder 
ibility!” 








He muses further, “Professional wrestlers with 
their outlandish names have always stirred within 
me a certain amount of contempt. But recently I 
was surprised to discover that even as pretentious 
freaks they can be helpful to librarians. The 
fused seven-year-old knew what he wanted but was 
having a difficult time locating it. When I ques- 
ned him, I learned that he was looking for 
‘Gorgeous George’ (the monkey). It was then that 
I concluded that if wrestlers prove helpful in 
mnemotechnics they would become a welcome 
group to all librarians 

Another librarian agrees that 
needs to be part detective ti decipher 
as “Rock Stew’’ (Stone Soup) and 
Book” (Cocola 6) Bettina). 

One librarian had a good u 
asked for something about handball, "I 
thowed him books on how to play the game, ex- 
plaining that some were for beginners and some for 
people who knew how to play. He laughed and 
said, "No, Miss, | mean Handiball, the man who 
crossed the Alps’” 

Here is a list 

Strawberry Sawyer 

Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox, Pecos Bill 

Nosey Martin ("Smeller’ of course) 

Ginger Snap (Newbery Award, 1952) 

The Chocolate Feeler ("The Chocolate Touch’) 

The Doctor Susan Books (Horton, Bartholomeu 
Cubbins, etc.) 

"Snipp, Snapp. 





ul con- 





ty 





sometimes one 
SuCD requests 


“A Coc cola 


: , 
wROuKL when a teen- 
age bo) 


of others we've chuckled over: 


Snuck” Book 


children’s librarians are invited to send 
McGuire at Casis 


* School and 
deas and items for this page to Mrs 
Elementary School, i 


Austin, Texas 
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SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
s LIBRARIES* 


ALICE BROOKS MCGUIRE 


Editor 

A book about the catecomh (A « 
what she wanted) 

Massel Shoals, the son Senator N { 
Miss, why did he change his name mN 
Shoals?” 

We ring down the curtain on this divertisseme 
with a scrambled request for one 
Baltimore Catholic Book Week Ouiz Reading] 
“Bernard, Hoppy and Joe” whit 
your interpretation. 

I tried to recall some similar misinterpretations 


but failed. However, these incidents 
speculate on the frequent times wl 
have displayed better powers of cor 

the librarian. I refer to their ability 
when I have failed. Warren and I w 
the shelves endeavoring to find hin 
book. I had two strikes against me ar 
to be out at the plate when Jerry, stand 
pointed to Penrod and said, “That's a 
“What's it about?” asked Warren 
Tom Sawyer only more civilized,” was the unhesi 
tating reply. Warren took the book 








Not long afterward I had a class of sixth graders 
in the library, selecting books to ympany 
on their week's camping trip. While I was : 
ing to satisfy a particularly ‘‘choosey 
grade Ann laid a book on the truck, s: 
wanted you to know, Mrs. McGuire, that t 
very good book.”” Mindful of the boy star 





I asked, “What makes it so good 
“Well, it’s got a horse, an airplane, ar 
in it. What more could one ask 


another sale! 


Recent Interesting Publications 


Here are some helpful materials that have come 
to my attention lately. From Mary Peacock Douglas 
comes: “The Library Helper’s Handbook.” Raleigh 
North Carolina, Public Schools, 1952. 50c per copy 

The Supplement to the Chicago Schools Journal 
for November-December 195 2 is a bibliography of 

“Free and Inexpensive Teaching Aids for the 
Language Arts,” compiled by Irwin J. Suloway ot 
Chicago Teachers College. You may secure it from 
6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago 21, for 10c. (For 25 or 
more copies, cost of postage only.) This list com- 
pletes the series on teaching aids in broad academic 
areas. Its companions cover science, mathematics, 
and the social studies. 





The completely rewritten second edition of ‘Dear 
Mr. Architect’” (1952) is available from ALA for 
50c. It contains latest school library standards ana 
suggestions to architects for efficient planning 

ALA also has a new filmstrip, ‘School Library 
Quarters” (1953), consisting of 98 frames which 
show attractive, economical, and efficient library 
quarters in actual schools of all sizes and types 
photographed in color. It costs $15. 

(Continued on page 575) 
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News and Notes of Wilson Publications 





The Bliss Classification 


HE publication of Volumes III and IV of 

A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSIFICATION 
completes the monumental work on which Henry 
Evelyn Bliss has been engaged for fifty years. 

The Bliss Classification was developed in the 
years 1902-1907, when the author was deputy li- 
brarian of the College of the City of New York, 
and in 1908 it was established in the college library. 
In 1910 an outline of the system appeared in the 
Library Journal. Subsequently Mr. Bliss published 
several important articles on the scientific, philo- 
sophical, and practical aspects of classification. 
These were followed by two major works: THE 
ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
THE SYSTEM OF THE SCIENCES (1929) and 
THE ORGANIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE IN 
LIBRARIES (1933). These books set forth the 
scope and relations of the fields of knowledge in ac- 
cordance with the consensus of modern thought 
and provided an historical and critical review of 
past and existing classification systems. Both works 
were acclaimed by such authorities as John Dewey, 
Stephen Duggan, and Charles Martel as epoch-mak- 
ing contributions to the philosophy of librarianship. 











LIBRARIAN OF CONGRESS VISITS THE WILSON COMPANY 





It was only after the publication of his studies on 
the theoretical background of classification that Mr. 
Bliss began to prepare for the press the practical 
system which he had been developing, adjusting and 
revising since the turn of the century. An intro- 
ductory version published in 1935 presented the sys- 
tem in condensed form. It is developed in much 
greater amplitude in A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION, which classifies about 40,000 subjects. 

As a classification of human knowledge in ac- 
cordance with the consensus of modern scientific and 
educational thought, the Bliss system is a scholarly 
achievement of the first order. The purpose of the 
system, however, is not classification for its own 
sake, but service to the scholar and the librarian in 
arranging collections of books and other documents. 
It is a bibliographic classification—a practical tool. 
The concise notation of the system and its realistic 
regard for the “shape”’ of the literature of particular 
subjects reveal the author's grasp of the practical 
aspects of library cataloging and arrangement. 

The Bliss Classification has been described by 
W. C. Berwick-Sayers as “more comprehensive and 
accommodating than any other published scheme." 
J. Mills, librarian of the City of London College, 
who has been “classifying by Bliss’’ since the war, 


Newly elected officers of The Wilson Company are hosts to visitors at luncheon in the 
Directors’ Room of the Company. Left to right: Howard Haycraft, president; Arthur Rigg, 
vice-president and treasurer; John W’. Cronin, director, processing department of the Library 
of Congress; Charles J. Shaw’, secretary and director of personnel; Luther H. Evans, librarian 
of Congress; and H. W’. Wilson, chairman of the board and founder of The Wilson Company. 
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writes that “the Bliss System . . . combines the ad- 
vantages of a clear and acceptable coordination of 
classes with a close and continual regard for the 
practical needs of a book classification. It is flex- 
ible, as no other classification has been, and its no- 
tation is well apportioned and extremely economic.” 

To classifiers who use other systems, the Bliss 
Classification is helpful because it shows the inter- 
relations of the sciences and other studies, and of 
the literature concerning them, in the light of con- 
temporary knowledge. For special librarians and 
documentary specialists, the fullness of subject de- 
tail and the brevity of the notation are also valuable 
features. 

At present the Bliss Classification is used by 
about fifty libraries, principally in the United King- 
dom and other nations of the British Common- 
wealth. It is expected that its use will increase now 
that the expanded classification is available in full. 

Volume I was originally published in 1940; 
Volume II, in 1947. These volumes are now re- 
placed by the Second Edition, in which the two 
Introductions appear together, followed by the Sys- 
tematic Schedules and Classes A-K. A leaflet list- 
ing all the important additions and corrections made 
in the Second Edition of Volumes I and II will be 
distributed gratis to all purchasers of Volumes III 
and IV. 


Volume XXV 


NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS, re- 
viewed elsewhere in this Lighthouse, is book num- 
ber one in the twenty-fifth volume of the Reference 
Shelf. In 1908 the University of Pennsylvania 
asked The Wilson Company to take over the pub- 
lication of this annual series of books in the debate 
field. 

In the early days of the Reference Shelf, a single 
volume might stretch over several years, and it is 
only within recent years that the publication sche- 
dule for a volume approximates the calendar year. 
Another important development of recent years has 
been a broadening of editorial policy. The books in 
the series need no longer be straight pro and con 
arguments on a given subject. Today's policy recog- 
nizes that there are no black and white answers on 
many controversial questions, but that the public is 
entitled to know the divergent opinions of leading 
authorities. Hence, a number of books are primarily 
background books reviewing a problem and present- 
ing several proposed solutions. 

Another change that has been gratifying is the 
gradual increase in the number of subscribers. These 





WILSON PUBLICATIONS 


mentioned in the Lighthouse 


Bliss, Henry E. A BIBLIOGRAPHIC CLASSI- 
FICATION, Vols. I and II (Classes A-K), 
Second Edition in one volume, $15; Vol. 
III (Classes L-Z), $15; Vol. IV (Index), 
$15. 

Cary, Sturges F. New CHALLENGES TO 
Our SCHOOLS. Reference Shelf, Vol. 25 
No. 1. Subscription price, 6 books for $7 
separate titles, $1.75 each. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAST AFRICA. 
$3. 

YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO SOUTHERN 
AFRICA. $3. 
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have more than doubled within the last ten years 
and today nearly 4,000 librarians receive each book 
as it is published on subscription. Four titles of the 
six books in the new volume will be: NEW CHAI. 
LENGES TO OUR SCHOOLS, TELEVISION 
AND RADIO IN AMERICAN LIFE. STATE. 
HOOD FOR ALASKA AND HAWAIL REPRE. 
SENTATIVE AMERICAN SPEECHES: 195. 
1953. The fifth book, as always, will be especially 
edited for the 1953-1954 NUEA debate proposition 
not yet announced. The contents of the sixth and 
final book, to be published in the late fall, will be 
based on an important problem of that period 


New Challenges to our Schools 


It might well be argued that education is always 
democracy’s major problem. All phases of it have 
always been controversial and during the 
or three years our schools have fa 
severe attacks. Who are the critics? WI t 
complaints? Is there a valid defense WI hat are th 
schools actually doing in the controversial areas 

These are some of the questions raised and an 
swered in NEW CHALLENGES TO OUR 
SCHOOLS, the first compilation in the new volume 
of the Reference Shelf. The major divisions of t 
book suggest its scope. These divisions are head 
Our Changing Schools, Nine Problems of Today 
Schools, Are the Schools Turning Out Good / 
ican Citizens ?, Frills or Fundamentals ?, and Put 
vs. Private Schools. It is doubtful if there is a think 
ing American without some rather definite ideas on 
these subjects. 











Supplement Discontinued 


Beginning with the current sixth edition, t 
STANDARD CATALOG FOR HIGH SC HOO! 
LIBRARIES will no longer publish a Spring supp! 
ment, as in earlier editions. This supplement 
been eliminated as part of an economy prograr 
avoid raising prices any more than necessary 

Subscribers, therefore, should not expect a Spring 
supplement this March or in the futus 


Africa 

In recent months there’s been scar issue 
a daily paper that has not had an African story 
the front page or a few paragraphs on an inner pag 
Native unrest and uprisings have, of cours 
the news. It has stimulated an interest in a larg 
world area with great potential wealt! ' 
1953 editions of two standard reference works t 
two divisions of this area have just been recei\ 
from London. They are the YEAR BOOK AND 
GUIDE TO SOUTHERN AFRICA with atlas and 
YEAR BOOK AND GUIDE TO EAS1 AFRIC: A 
with atlas and folding map. Both books give muc! 
detailed information to the states withir cop 
This includes brief histories, forms of government 
population breakdowns by races, education | 
libraries and other public buildings, 
climate, flora and fauna, natural res 
costs and scores of other interesting 
data. 

















Visitors 
Luther H. Evans, librarian of Congr 
John W. Cronin, director, processin 
ment, Library of Congress. 
H. G. Bousfield, chief librarian, an 
Fox, executive assistant, Brooklyn Colleg 


New York. 
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Herbert Fenske, librarian in charge, Public Li- 
brary, Rathansplatz, Hamburg-Harburg, Germany. 
Marga Bohmer-Plitt, librarian, Hamburger Of- 
fentliche Biicherhalle, Hamburg, Germany. 
Dr. Hermann Sauter, chief librarian, Pfalzische 
Landesbibliothek, Speyer, Rhein, Germany. 
Waltraud Bender, librarian, Staatiche Volks- 
biichereistelle, Regensburg, Donau, Germany. 
Florence R. Van Hoesen, associate professor of 
library science, and sixteen students from Syracuse 
University. ; : 
Anna Nannestad, Norwegian librarian, now in- 
terne at the Rochester, New York, Public Library. 
Kaija Stabell, librarian, of Fredrikstad, Norway. 
THE LIGHTHOUSE KEEPER 
s 8 
CURRENT REFERENCE BOOKS 
(Continued from page 570) 
is something which must be erased from the ego 
of all who presume to enter the field of lexicog- 
raphy, bibliography, or glossary compilation. This 
dictionary 1s an honest effort to preserve in one 
spot, between covers definitions and explanations 
of words and phrases used in collecting antiques. 
It is just that; no more, no less.” The result is 
most satisfactory 
French Poetry 
gy oF Modern Fre nch Poetry from 
e to the Present Day *, begins with the last 
poet who, from spiritual disorder and confusion, 
succeeded in achieving—in his poetry, if not in his 
life—equilibrium, coherence, harmony. Or so 
Hackett, compiler of the excellent selection of 
poems, feels and expresses himself in his introduc- 
tion. He has also supplied, in addition to the 
critical introduction, a section of over 100 pages of 
notes, biographical, critical, and bibliographical, for 
each poet included. Since this period is not covered 
by existing anthologies and since both the selections 
and the accompanying text are good, this will be 
useful in college and public libraries. 


s 6 
FOR EXTENSION LIBRARIANS 


(Continued from page 571) 





uu he re most of our u ork is done. 
the bookmobile comes in after we have 
gone before we get to work in the 
that days may go by before we can 





Check t ¢ lilé . 

Much as we favor simplification of routines, the 
above situation achieves just the opposite of what 
simple routines should do—improve service to 
patrons. This method was no doubt handed down 
trom the time when the library was very small and 
the administrator instinctively remembered books 


that were being requested. In addition, dates were 
not too important as the books moved rapidly 
from one reader to another and the request file was 
small. 

Evidently the effects of this laxness in handling 
requests have not been thought through by the 
administrator. The date received needs to be 
stamped on each request for two reasons: first, to 
show how rapidly requests are accumulating for 
specific books so that more copies can be bought if 
necessary, and, secondly, to insure absolute im- 
partiality in filling requests for patrons. The place 
for the request file is in the headquarters office. 
Here books are recalled from the field, including the 
bookmobile, so that requests can be filled quickly. 
The greater the speed with which requests are 
supplied to readers, the better the reputation of the 
library staff. 


Long Distance Operators 


Speaking of small libraries, at what point are 


films and records justifiable? I would put it on the 
basis of first being sure that book needs are really 
being met and the criteria for that is not per capita 
number of volumes in the library or the money spent 
each year, but a record which shows that day by 
day specific requests are being filled. I would like to 
see it set up some place on a demerit system like 
the Telephone Company where not getting a long 
distance call through is a fault. 

Have we any takers for this novel suggestion 
from one of our Kansas readers? 


Publicity Material Wanted 


Any library that can spare 17-25 copies of descrip- 
tive material, publicity leaflets, and any other 
information regarding library objectives, please 
send to Carma R. Zimmerman, California State Li- 
brary, for transmission to some German libraries. 


s 6 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIES 


(Continued from page 572) 

Human Development and Education by Robert 
J. Havighurst (Longmans, 1953. $4) is an enlarged 
revision of the author's earlier monograph, Devel- 
opmental Tasks and Education. Parts 1, 2, and 3, 
covering child and adolescent development, will 
help us most in understanding our young clientele. 
However, I expect that part 4, “Adulthood and Old 
Age,” is bound to have a high personal appeal. 
Are we achieving our developmental tasks ? 

The Illinois Association of School Librarians has 
just issued volume 1, number 1 of News for You, 
a quarterly news bulletin for its members. This 
refugee from Illinois enjoyed perusing it and wishes 
the editorial staff bon voyage in this fine venture. 








THOUGHTS 


Today’s -rcstens 


AUTHORITIES 


Valuable Reference Material—Complete Text of Speeches 
Indexed in Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature 


Recommended in 
Magazines for School 
Libraries 
Periodicals for Small 
and Medium Sized 
Libraries 


VITAL SPEECHES 
—OF THE DAY— 


35 WEST 42nd STREET 
New York 36, N. Y. 


$6.00 a year $11.00 two years 
issued semi-monthly 
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GOOD USED BOOKS - 50°-*1 


Thousands of Librarians and bargain-wise 
book buyers regularly receive our famous 
lists. Literature, arts, history, biography, 
philosophy, popular fiction, detective, ju- 
venile, etc., etc. Just drop us a post card. 


EDITIONS, Dept. we, Hempstead, N. Y. 


SCENIC 1 0 2x2 
COLOR SLIDES ! Y color 2 Sa) 


Over 115 different sets to select. Take your Students 
to the lands you are discussing. Write for cataigg, 
NATIONAL PICTURE SLIDES, ING, 
Dept. 9. 134 W. 32nd St., N.Y. 1, N.Y. 





We can supply many 

OUT-OF-PRINT out-of-print titles from 
YY “£N . 

B as qe K a our comprehensive stock 

be of several hundred 

STECHERT-HAFNER, Inc. ||| tousand —_volumes— 


The World’ s gitading others through our effi- 
Inter cient search services, 


31 East Tenth Serene here and abroad. No 
New York 3, N. Y. charge for searching. 




















BACK NUMBER MACAZINES 


OVER 2,000,000 COPIES OWN FILE 


We specialize in supplying SINGLE COPIES as well as 
SETS, RUNS and VOLUMES. 
- Duplicates Purchased - 


ABRAHAMS MAGAZINE SERVICE 
+c 56 E. 13th ST., NEW YORK 3 N 





OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 


Literature — Biography — Sciences — 

Fiction — History, etc. supplied at 

reasonable prices. Catalogs issued. 
“Want Lists” solicited 


PYETELL’'S BOOK SHOP 
333-335 Fifth Avenue Pelham 65, N. Y. 











SUPPLYING 
OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
IS OUR SPECIALTY 


Your Want we will receive our continued and careful 
detailed quotations are within 
the original Published Price. Prompt and dependable 


service. 
THE SEVEN BOOKHUNTERS 
Station O - Box 22 New York I1, N. Y. 








E offer an efficient skilled service for lo- 
cating your out-of-print books, and 28 years 
of experience in this field warrants our sug- 
gestion that you place your requirements solely 
with us. Our search service is at your disposal. 


THE AUDUBON BOOK SERVICE 
415 Lincoln Avenue Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 





THE BAY STATE PERIODICAL SERVICE 


offers 
school, college and public libraries 
a specialized service on 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
For efficiency and economy 
let us quote on your list 
18 Tremont Street Boston 8, Mass. 


VACANCIES- LIBRARIANS 


€¢ better positions for librari 
u earn f ne vacancy 
f hundreds. 40th year 
Sen for n ni blank H 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


535 Fifth Ave suite 90 New York 17, 





TWO JUNIOR LIBRARIANS, for adult 
and children’s departments ; suburban city, one- 
half hour from New York; college and li- 
brary school degrees; beginning basic salary 
$3280 plus $150 cost-of-living adjustment for 
1953; 5 annual increments of $120; 38-hour 
week; one month vacation; State retirement 
plan. Alice L. Jewett, Mount Vernon Public 
Library, Mount Vernon, N. 





LIBRARIANS! 





We'll buy your books—any quantity 


Write 
ALICAT BOOK SHOPS 
One of America’s Largest 
287 So. Broadway Yonkers 5, N.Y, 





OCCUPATIONS FILING PLAN & 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, by Wilma Bennett 
Gummed labels for alphabetical file of 223 fields 
of work and 483 cross references. Use on any 
size folders. 

List of headings. Bibliography. 706 labels. 
Complete $7.50 Postpaid 
STERLING POWERS PUBLISHING CO. 
1512 Lincoln Way La Porte, Indiana 








Books not obtainable from 
OUT publishers may be available 
immediately from our stock 
OF of over a million volumes or 
may soon be found by our 


PRINT Search Service. 
BOOKS BARNES & NOBLE, inc. 


105 Fifth Ave. New York 3, N.Y. 














ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, in charge af 
cataloging and reference in library of 30,00 
volumes. Library degree required, retire 
ment plan, 3 weeks vacation with pay, @ 
weeks sick leave, 40 hour week. Salary ® 
be set. Concord Public Library Concord) 
North Carolina. 








FOR SALE—Bound file of the London 
Times, 1825-1940 (95% complete). 510 vols 
covering 115 years. $1000.00 plus truck 
freight from Minneapolis. Write University 
of Minnesota Library, Minneapolis 14, Mite 
nesota. 





HEAD OF CATALOG and order depart 
ment in library of 120,000 volumes near N 
York City. Salary $3600 plus $560 cost 
living adjustment. Bachelor’s degree af 
one year of graduate professional training 
recognized library school required. N 
York State residents preferred. Apply 
rector, New Rochelle Public Library, 
Rochelle, New York. 
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New 1953 Editions of 


EAR BOOK AND GUIDE 
10 SOUTHERN AFRICA 


‘gad the 


BOOK AND GUIDE 
TO EAST AFRICA 


with atlas & folding map app. 482 pages $3.00 


| Pibliehed te Londen, and: recommended by both Mudge ond Minto, 
i these Guides have been a standard reference source for many years. 


ied material, presented in — paragraphs, maps, charts and 


‘ ai resources, Sai: climate, flora, fauna, eomeary aie 


prinicipal cities, points of interest, living costs, travel regu- 


te en 


New York 52, New York 











Youll, never Know 
how baby 1¢:18- 


TO PACK AND SHIP A BOOK UNTIL 
YOU'VE TRIED JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS 
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Even a child can effectively pack a book in a 
JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAG. Just insert the book—fold over 
on score—then staple, or use gummed tape for secure closure. 


The soft cushiony padding is fully enclosed within double 
walls of moisture resistant kraft—does not create dust or litter. = 
The bags stack neatly, require little storage space. %y 


—and you can depend on JIFFY PADDED BOOK BAGS 

to deliver the book in as good condition as when packed. 
Jiffy’s patented expansion cushioning absorbs all shocks 
in transit, protects covers and corners from damage. 


J 


i Vea 


Free samples gladly sent ypon request. 
Distributors in 42 principal cities: 
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